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THIS ISSUE, AND OTHERS 


No news is good news. Whether or not the death of Piltdown Man is bad 
news, it is news and critical for the theory of human evolution. Though we are 
not a newssheet we thought it worthwhile in this case to hold the presses for a 
few days to get a first report on the facts and their significance. Editor Wash- 
burn’s account will be found beginning on page 759. 


This issue has gone over 160 pages to avoid sacrificing an article to the 
index. This although we have added three lines of type to every page (on advice 
of a stylist, who says it is better so) to give us room to enlarge the type used 
in Brief Communications (on advice of an oculist). 


Our lead article lays down a set of principles of operation, and Willey and 
Phillips are at work on their application, probably memoir-length. Meanwhile 
Gordon Willey and the editors arranged a Wenner-Gren Supper Conference 
(at Harvard, based on a paper by Christopher Hawkes who is visiting there), 
in which archeological methods in Old and New Worlds were discussed. Some- 
thing interesting ought to come out of all this. 

A similar regional conference in Chicago took advantage of a visit by Pro- 
fessor A. C. Blanc of the University of Rome. Physical anthropologists, geolo- 
ists, paleontologists and the like gathered to discuss the validity and inter- 
pretation of fossil finds. A few weeks later the Piltdown scandal proved the 
need for this kind of discussion. 


Speaking of regional conferences to develop material for the ANTHROPOLO- 
GisT, Carnegie Corporation has made a grant jointly to Stanford University 
and your editors for a conference on what anthropology knows about the 
process of education. The budget includes an item for publication, probably 
in the form of a special issue. George Spindler at Stanford has taken the lead 
in all this and will edit the results. And speaking of Special Issues, the one on 
the Southwest, edited by Emil Haury, ought to be out late this Spring. Two 
others are nearly as far along. 


Back to the present; The article by the anatomist Ronald Singer is the 
second that had already been accepted for publication in the AJPA but which 
was given us to provide a larger audience. Thanks again to our fellow editor, 
Bill Howells. Robert H. Dyson’s contribution on the domestication of Old 
World animals we owe to Lauriston Ward, at Harvard. Dyson is now in the 
Near East and scheduled to join the University Museum, University of Penn- 
sylvania, after his return. 

Readers may have noticed that our articles are arranged so that the more 
general come first, followed by those that might have appeared in a special- 


(Continued on page 762) 
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VoL. 55 DECEMBER No. 5, Part 1 


Mernop Aanp THeory tv AMERICAN ARCHEOLOGY: AN 
OPERATIONAL Basis FoR CULTURE-HISTORICAL 
INTEGRATION 
By PHILIP PHILLIPS and GORDON R. WILLEY 
INTRODUCTION 

N REVIEWING past and current trends of American archeological think- 

ing, it seems possible, without violent oversimplification, to discern three 
general and more or less sequent points of view. The older antiquarianism 
of the nineteenth century gave place to the “‘scientific’’ archeology of the 
twentieth, and this in turn is undergoing profound modification, the end of 
which is not in sight. The motivations of antiquarianism were almost as numer- 
ous and diverse as the antiquarians and their private interests, whereas the prev- 
alent point of view of the “‘scientific’”’ era was order and system. The archeolo- 
gist not only concerned himself with phenomena, but sought their meaning 
in patterned relationships. Such patterns were pursued through descriptive 
taxonomy or taxonomy combined with temporal and spatial distribution 
studies. For the most part the outlook was that, with sound field work, careful 
analysis, and classification, the archeologist discharged his duties to science 
and society. The over-all problem, so far as it was envisaged at all, was seen as 
the bit-by-bit discovery of a pre-existing order in the culture-historical uni- 
verse, the outlines of which would miraculously emerge when sufficient pieces 
were ready to be fitted together. Thank Heaven, archeology was not a “‘theo- 
retical’’ science but something “‘you could get your teeth into.” As time wore 
on, however, and the archeologist got his teeth into mountainous accumula- 
tions of facts, the expected miracle failed to take place. Something was appar- 
ently wrong with the “jigsaw” hypothesis. It became apparent that such 
order as could be discerned was not altogether inherent in the data but was 
in large part the product of the means employed to organize the data. In 
short, the means, if not becoming the ends, had assumed a determinative 
importance in relation to them. It became, then, necessary to examine those 
means and the conceptual bases that underlay them. That is the stage we are 
in at present and in the following pages we propose to examine the main lines 
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of theory that have so far emerged in the Americas and to make certain sug- 
gestions about future possibilities. 
THE NATURE OF ARCHEOLOGICAL UNIT CONCEPTS 

The ultimate objective of archeology is the creation of an image of life 
within the limits of the residue that is available from the past. The procedural 
objectives toward such a goal may be dichotomized into reconstructions of 
space-time relationships, on the one hand, and contextual relationships on the 
other.! Operationally, neither is attainable without the other. The reconstruc- 
tion of meaningful human history needs both structure and content. Cultural 
forms may be plotted to demonstrate geographical contiguity and contem- 
poraneity, but when we move to establish an historical relationship between 
forms so placed we immediately invoke processes like diffusion, trade, or 
migration and in so doing shift the problem from the bare frame of space 
and time into the realm of context and function. Conversely, processes such 
as diffusion have no specific historical applicability without control of the 
spatial and temporal factors. Taylor (1948) is undoubtedly correct in stating 
that American archeologists have placed heavy emphasis upon skeletal chroni- 
cle at the expense of the recovery of context, but a review of the more recent 
literature indicates a drift in the opposite direction. Although there is little 
agreement upon what kind of problem should be pursued (and this lack of 
agreement is a healthy sign), there is every reason to believe that American 
archeology will be increasingly concerned with cultural and natural contexts 
and functional interpretation. Without slighting Taylor’s contribution, we 
submit that this is an area of agreement for American archeologists: history— 
and prehistory—is both the space-time scale and the content and processes 
which it measures. 

A method basic to archeology—as to all science—is taxonomy, in the gen- 
eral sense of typology and classification. Some recent disputes reveal the fact 
that fundamental differences in attitude toward the concept of type still 
obtain in American archeology. Opposition is between those who believe 
that types are “designed” and those who think of them as “discovered.” 
According to the first view types are segments of the cultural continuum— 
a segmentation made or imposed by the classifier. The second maintains that 
types reflect—or should reflect—a cultural segmentation that is inherent in 
the data, that “designed” or empirical types, while admirably suited to 
space-time measuring, only accidentally correspond to types or models which 
were in the mind of the artisan who made the artifacts. Our attitude is that 
these opposing views are not hopelessly antagonistic. We maintain that all 
types possess some degree of correspondence to cultural “reality” and that 
increase of such correspondence must be the constant aim of typology.? Types 
which had cultural significance to the makers, if such can be “discovered,” 
would not only have greater historical value, but would in addition be better 
adapted to problems of functional understanding. Their determination will 
involve considerably more testing than the first sort, but statistical analysis 
along these lines holds promise (Spaulding 1953). 
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Taxonomy applies to “cultures,” as well as artifacts. Inverted commas 
are appropriate when the archeologist speaks of ‘“‘culture,” for reasons of which 
he is only too painfully aware. He doesn’t need to be reminded what a small 
segment of the total cultural content is represented by his pitiful pots and 
stones. Nevertheless he can not, and should not, dispense with the term. 
Those poor stones and pots are meaningful only in terms of culture. They are 
indeed the raw materials of his craft, but culture—or the reconstruction of 
culture—is the finished product. But, because that product is never finished 
and never can be, the word has a special interim meaning for the archeologist. 
Childe (1950: 2) has defined an archeological culture as “an assemblage of 
artifacts that recur repeatedly associated together in dwellings of the same 
kind and with burials of the same rite. The arbitrary peculiarities of imple- 
ments, weapons, ornaments, houses, burial rites and ritual objects are as- 
sumed to be the concrete expressions of the common social traditions that bind 
together a people.” If this sounds as though he were describing a discrete 
unit, a culture, we have only to recall the essential conditions of its existence. 
Before it in time was another “‘culture”’ separated from it by a transition which 
is usually difficult if not impossible to fix, after it another; beside it in geo- 


graphical space, contemporary “cultures” with frontiers quite as difficult to 
draw. It is in effect merely a chunk torn loose from the cultural matrix. It 
cannot be said to have existed as an entity until the archeologist named and 
defined it. Putting the case in terms of current jargon, an archeological culture 
is an arbitrary division of the space-time-cultural continuum? defined by 
reference to its imperishable content and whatever of “common social tradi- 
tion” can be inferred therefrom. 

The same problem confronts us here as in the matter of artifact typology. 
An archeological “‘culture” conceived of as a sliced-out section of the space- 
time-cultural continuum corresponds to the observed facts of cultural conti- 
nuity and cultural interrelationships; but, as with the empirical ‘‘designed”’ 
artifact types, it may or may not parallel the reality of a past social unit as 
this might have been conceived by the peoples who composed it. Archeo- 
sociological correlations may eventually be possible but it is our opinion 
that the archeologist is on a firmer footing at present with the conception of 
an archeological culture as an arbitrarily defined unit or segment of the total 
continuum. 

If this view be accepted, it follows that a fundamental unvarying charac- 
teristic of all archeological concepts, whether in the domain of artifact typology 
or cultural taxonomy, is the fact that they are the resultant combination of 
three unlike basic properties: space, time, and form. It is impossible to 
imagine an artifact type or a cultural “unit” that is not defined with reference 
to specific forms and does not also have distribution in space and duration in 
time. However, though invariably present, these three diverse properties 
may and do vary enormously in proportion one to the other. Probably a 
large share of our classificatory difficulties and the ensuing arguments could 
be avoided by the recognition of that simple fact. It becomes essential, 
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therefore, in the definition and use of archeological concepts of whatever 
nature to understand precisely what quantities of space, time, and formal 
content are involved in the mixture. 

Thus far, we have argued that the unifying themes of spatial-tem poral 
ordering, contextual reconstruction, and taxonomic identification afford a 
common ground for archeological research. In so doing we have been talking 
in general terms, skirting many of the questions as to how these objectives 
may be drawn together into a comprehensive methodology. To construct 
such a methodological apparatus we must strive for maximum coverage and 
utility and, at the same time, minimum complexity of machinery. An opera- 
tional system is needed that will be sufficiently broad and flexible to incor- 
porate past research in all fields of American archeology and to facilitate its 
integration on the basic levels of historical synthesis. It must, similarly, pro- 
vide for current and future investigations. Its theoretical bases must be clearly 
stated and understood. Above all, it must serve as the foundation for further 
theoretical formulations in the fields of culture continuity and change as 
these processes are observed and plotted from the data of prehistory. Such 
a system should in no way inhibit the development of multiple, successive, 
and radically differing trial hypotheses but should be the common starting 
point of more searching exploration. 


NOMENCLATURE 

In the search for practicable units of study archeologists in the Americas 
have invented a large number of taxonomic concepts and designated them by 
an even larger number of names. The initial task, then, is to reduce a diversity 
of existing terminology to some degree of order and it seems both necessary 
and practicable to do this by means of a scheme, which is in no sense another 
taxonomic system for doing archeology, but merely a standard nomenclature 
by means of which existing systems and their working parts can be roughly 
equated. Fortunately, as already pointed out, all such concepts, whatever the 
actual intentions of their originators, have three elements in common: formal 
content, and space and time dimensions. For intelligibility we need to know 
not only what forms, but what order of space and time, are involved. Taxo- 
nomic concepts can, therefore, be roughly classified by reference to the amounts 
of space and time they take up. If this be granted it seems a practical approach 
to bring one of these two variables under control before considering it in 
combination with the other. The spatial factor is clearly the easier to deal with, 
so we may start by setting forth a series of geographical categories that we 
have found useful in characterizing space-time-culture formulations. 


SPATIAL DIVISIONS 


Locality:—The smallest unit of area ordinarily dealt with in archeology, 
varying in size from a single site to a district of uncertain size, generally speak- 
ing not larger than might be occupied by a single community or “local group.” 
It is hardly necessary to add that such limits as are implied in this qualifi- 
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cation have the variability found in the size of local groups from one sort of 
society to another. In strictly archeological terms the locality is a space not 
large enough to preclude complete cultural homogeneity at any given time. 

Region :—A considerably larger unit of area usually determined by archeo- 
logico-historical accident. Quite often it is simply the result of concentrated 
research by an individual or group. Rightly or wrongly such a region comes to 
be thought of as having problems of its own that set it apart from other regions. 
Regional terms are those most often found in the titles of archeological papers 
of wider scope than excavation reports. Through constant reiteration they 
become fixed in the literature and achieve a kind of independent existence. 
Regions are not altogether without reference to the facts of geography, how- 
ever. In stressing the accidental factor in their formulation, we must not 
overlook the tendency for environmental considerations to assert themselves. 
In portions of the New World where physical conditions of sharp diversity 
obtain, archeological regions are very apt to coincide with minor physiographic 
subdivisions. Of the various units of area defined here, the region certainly 
offers the most practicable field for the study of culture-environmental 
correlations, 

In socio-political terms—and here we must tread warily—the region is 
roughly equivalent to the space that might be occupied by a social unit larger 
than the community, to which we may with extreme trepidation apply the 
term “tribe” or “‘society.”” This rough equation is based on what we know of 
American tribal distributions in historic times and must be accorded the same 
flexibility that we see in the size of those distributions. The same caution is re- 
quired in attempting to qualify the definition of region in archeological terms. 
Generally speaking it is a space in which at a given time a high degree of cul- 
tural homogeneity may be expected. 

Area:—A unit very considerably larger than the region corresponding 
roughly to the culture area of the ethnographer. Archeological areas, like 
regions, have come into existence by common consent, but they also have 
physiographic implications of a fairly definite nature. In the formulation of 
areas the element of historical accident is reduced by the fact that so many 
more individuals and institutions are involved in their investigation. That 
the Southwest has maintained its identity as an area through a half-century 
of intensive investigation is almost certainly due to culture-environmental 
determinants beyond the control of the investigators. 

It is hardly necessary to add that, though the area as defined here may have 
considerable physiographic reality, its limits are not so easy to draw on a 
map as those of the smaller regions. The problem is familiar in all culture 
area studies. 


FORMAL OR CONTENT UNITS 


Component.—This useful term which has achieved currency in eastern 
North American archeology has been defined as the manifestation of a given 
focus (here called phase, see below) at a specific site (McKern 1939: 308). 
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Strictly speaking the component is not a taxonomic unit. In theory the basic 
unit (McKern’s focus, our phase) comprises a number of components. It is a 
working assumption that no culture worthy of the name will fail to manifest 
itself in more than one component. In practice, of course, it often happens 
that a phase is initially defined on the strength of one component, i.e., a site 
or a level within a site—but the expectation is implicit that other components 
will be found and the original definition modified accordingly. It will be noted 
presently, however, in connection with the sociological implications of the 
phase, that it is theoretically and actually possible for a phase to consist of 
only one component and in such cases the latter word, with its suggestion of 
incompleteness, would not apply. 

Phase—The phase is the basic space-time-culture concept in all that 
follows. It is, in our opinion, the practicable and intelligible unit of archeologi- 
cal study. Choice of the term accords with prevailing usage in a preponderance 
of New World areas, including the Southwest, sections of South America, and 
Middle America. Kidder (Kidder, Jennings, and Shook 1946: 9) has defined 
it as: 


A cultural complex possessing traits sufficiently characteristic to distinguish it for 
purposes of preliminary archaeological classification, from earlier and later mani 
festations of the cultural development of which it formed a part, and from other 
contemporaneous complexes. 


Like him we prefer phase to the approximately equivalent “focus” commonly 
used in eastern North America, because of its stronger temporal implication.‘ 
The emphasis cannot be placed entirely on time, however. Modifying Kidder’s 
definition, we would prefer to describe the concept in the following terms: A 
space-time-culture unit possessing traits sufficiently characteristic to dis- 
tinguish it from all other units similarly conceived, whether of the same or 
other cultural traditions, geographically limited to a locality or region and 
chronologically limited to a relatively brief span of time. It must be acknowl- 
edged that this gives a specious impression of uniformity. It would be fine if 
phases could be standardized as to the amount of time and space they occupy. 
One thinks with nostalgia of the former neat 200-year phases of the Hohokam. 
Unfortunately there are so many variable conditions entering into the formu- 
lation that it is neither possible nor desirable to define its scope except within 
rather broad limits. A phase may be anything from a thin level in a site 
reflecting no more than a brief encampment, to a protracted occupation repre- 
sented in a large number of sites distributed over a region of very elastic 
proportions. 

It will be noted that Kidder’s definition of phase lays more emphasis on 
cultural continuity than ours does, since it implies necessary relations to what 
goes before and what comes after. We have freed it from this requirement in 
order to provide for the many instances in which we simply do not know 
what goes before or comes after, or those less frequent occasions when a new 
phase appears as an intrusion without apparent relation to the precedent 
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continuity. In any case, whether as an instance of continuity or discontinuity 
the phase most often appears as one member of a series which will be referred 
to hereinafter as a local or regional sequence. These terms will be defined 
presently, but let us first examine some further implications of the archeo- 
logical phase. 

We have already alluded briefly to the impossibility of close delimitation 
of phase in respect to the dimensions of time and space. It may help clarify 
the problem to consider it in relation to various levels of cultural development. 
We propose to submit in the near future a developmental sequence for the 
New World with six general stages, Early Lithic, Archaic, Preformative, Form- 
ative, Classic and Postclassic. It is not necessary to anticipate the definitions of 
these stages to point out here that the space and time dimensions of phase 
are not going to be the same in all six stages. For example, in the Archaic, 
in which a semisedentary catching and gathering economy is assumed, phases 
can be expected to occupy wider spaces than in the sedentary Formative. 
There is no regular reduction from stage to stage, however; in the Classic 
and Postclassic stages the space dimensions may also be larger than in the 
Formative, but for a different reason, this time because the socio-political 
groups are larger. Time dimensions, on the other hand, may actuaily exhibit 
a regular diminution from stage to stage, if the common assumption is correct 
that the rate of cultural change accelerates with increased advancement and 
complexity. It does not seem necessary to elaborate on this point here or to 
attempt any further refinements of definition. It is enough if we have made it 
clear that the concept of phase has no appropriate scale independent of the 
cultural situation with which it happens to be involved. This is not as great 
a deficiency as it might appear. Looked at internally so to speak, the phase 
may have very considerable and highly variable space and time dimensions; 
looked at from the standpoint of the total range of New World prehistory they 
are very small quantities indeed, and it is from this point of view that they 
assume a rough sort of rela/ive equivalence that enables us to use the concept 
of phase as an operational tool regardless of the developmental stage involved. 

In considering the phase concept from another point of view, we must 
recall that the archeologist is constantly admonished by his cultural anthropo- 
logical brethren to remember that his ridiculous stones and pots are products 
of social behavicr, with the result that he is ever guiltily conscious of his 
inability, except on the very lowest levels, to relate his formulations to socio- 
logical units. The sociological equivalent of the component is the ‘‘com- 
munity,” as defined by Murdock (1949: 79) and others, “the maximal group 
of persons who normally reside together in a face-to-face association.”’ Mur- 
dock’s three types of community: band, neighborhood, and village, manifest 
themselves archeologically in the component, and it is even possible as a 
rule to tell which type is represented. So far, so good. The equivalent of 
phase, then, ought to be “society,” and in a good many cases it probably is. 
The fact that in practice phases often consist of a single component need 
not disturb us; on the lower levels of cultural development the society like- 
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wise frequently consists of only one community. At the other end of the 
developmental scale, however, society becomes a larger concept, spatially at 
least, than phase. For the purpose of this discussion, however, let us think of 
society in the terms most often implied in the older ethnographic studies, i.e., 
a relatively small aggregate comprising a number of closely integrated com- 
munities. How does this correspond to the concept of phase? Logically the 
correspondence is perfect. The society consists of a number of communities; 
the phase consists of a number of components; component equals community; 
therefore phase equals society. Q.E.D. Unfortunately in practice it doesn’t 
work. We have no means of knowing whether the components we group 
together into a phase are the same communities an ethnographer (supposing 
such a person happened to be on hand when these components were living 
communities) would group into a society. We cannot be sure that the individ- 
ual members of these communities would recognize themselves as belonging 
to the same “people.” They might not even speak the same language. Ethnog- 
raphy offers abundant examples of different societies sharing a material cul- 
ture that would be impossible to differentiate archeologically. Probably it 
would be only slightly more difficult to find examples in which the culture of 
individual communities within a society diverged sufficiently to cause them 
to be classified archeologically in separate phases. A frontier garrison com- 
munity specialized for defense might be a case in point. 

More vexing perhaps are questions having to do with the relative stability 
of material and social culture through time, a dimension happily ignored by 
the ethnographer. Within the time span of a phase, determined by material 
traits which can, under certain circumstances, be remarkably stable, it is 
conceivable that sociological changes might be sufficient to enable our hypo- 
thetical ethnographer to speak of several societies. Conversely, under special 
conditions even a primitive population may exhibit revolutionary changes in 
material culture without losing its identity as a society. We have abundant 
examples of this in recent history. 

In sum, it looks as though the present chances were against the phase 
having any sociological meaning whatever, but that is not to say that it can- 
not have. Our attitude here is the same as that already expressed in relation 
to the problem of typology. As archeology develops to a point where it can 
afford the luxury of Taylor’s “conjunctive” or contextual approach, it will 
become increasingly possible to define archeological culture in terms that 
reflect sociological realities. The phase might then become in effect an “extinct 
society” and the archeologist could legitimately experience the emotional 
satisfaction he now purloins by the simple substitution of the word “people” 
for “culture.” 

This is a possibility, but it is not really the point of the present discussion. 
We do not maintain that any specific archeological phase corresponds to a 
former society. We simply call attention to the fact that there is a certain 
conceptual agreement between phase and society. Both are the intelligible 
units of their respective fields of study. They have a similar role and a similar 
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scale—subject to the important difference that in phase the temporal dimen- 
sion is explicit whereas in society it is implicit—and in this crucial matter of 
scale both exhibit the same relativism with respect to the level of cultural 
stage. Our contention is, therefore, that this congruence, which can as yet 
be demonstrated only on the theoretical level, offers the best hope of incor- 
porating archeology into general anthropological science. Even if this hope 
be illusory, it may be still maintained that the phase is the best available 
instrument for the integration of culture-historical data at the present stage 
of archeological development. 


TEMPORAL SERIES 


Local Sequence.—In its purest form a local sequence is a series of compo- 
nents found in vertical stratigraphic relationship in a single site. It may, 
however, also be a composite series made by combining shorter stratigraphic 
“runs” from several sites within a locality, or it may be derived from seriating 
components without benefit of stratigraphy at all. However derived, the 
important feature of the local sequence is that it is local. The spatial dimension, 
not larger than the locality, is small enough to permit the assumption that 
cultural differences between components reflect differences in time. 

We have already referred to the fact that members of a local sequence, 
though technically regarded as components, are often referred to as phases 
on the ground that they are local manifestations of the larger units; also that 
it is theoretically possible for the phase to be represented by a single compo- 
nent only, in which case the “higher” designation is appropriate. The local 
sequence, therefore, may be defined as a chronological series of components or 
phases within a locality as defined above. 

Regional Sequence.—A regional] sequence is not the same thing as a local 
sequence with merely a larger spatial dimension. The difference can best be 
approached from the operational standpoint. In the normal course of extension 
of archeological information, components, phases, and local sequences multi- 
ply and questions of relationships come to the fore. Ideally, the archeologists 
of a region come together in harmonious session where a careful matching of 
local sequences produces a new sequence of larger scope. Actually this happy 
event occurs but rarely. What more often happens is that phases and local se- 
quences gain in scope by a sort of osmosis. They flow outward so to speak, not 
seldom propelled by their inventors, uniting to themselves their weaker corre- 
lates over a widening circle. The process is necessarily accompanied by a 
progressive generalization of definitions until their original usefulness is im- 
paired. 

Nevertheless we will assume that local sequences remain local and that 
regional sequences are the result of correlating them—not combining them, be 
it noted; this is not a taxonomic operation, because in the process the original 
formulations are retailored to fit the wider spatial and (perhaps) deeper tem- 
poral requirements. The phase now appears in its widest extension and at its 
furthest remove from the original data, for it is our contention (to be discussed 
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further along) that the concept of phase cannot be safely extended beyond the 
limits of a region. 

With these operational differences in mind we may define the regional 
sequence as a chronological series of phases within a space defined here as a 
region. 

At this point it may be well to emphasize the artificiality of the relation- 
ship between phase and region in a regional sequence. We have said that the 
maximum practicable spatial dimension of a phase is comparable to that of a 
region, but no actual geographical coextension is implied. Such a one-to-one 
relationship may occur fortuitously because it oftens happens that a region 
comes into existence on the heels of a phase, so to speak, but there is no reason 
whatever to expect that earlier or later phases in the sequence will also coincide 
with that region. 

Period and Area Chronology. 


-We now move onto a “higher” plane of 
abstraction where definitions become more difficult to frame. An area chro- 
nology may be described as a series of cultural formulations—here called 
periods—conceived on the scale of an area as defined in this study. Logically, 
period is simply phase with amplified space and time dimensions. Operationally 
this is not the case. Progress from region to area involves a greater leap into 
the abstract than from locality to region. A shift to the word chronology is 
made because sequence no longer seems applicable. The regional sequence, 
notwithstanding differences in operational procedure, is not radically different 
conceptually from the local sequence. It still maintains some contact with the 
primary stratigraphic data. With the area chronology, however, the spatial 
dimension has become so large that the interpretation of cultural similarities 
as evidence of contemporaneity becomes a theoretical question; the ever- 
present possibility of cultural “lag” comes into play. It would seem reasonable 
that the time dimension subsumed in the concept period would also be larger, 
that is to say the period would be of considerably longer duration than the 
phase. The fact is, however, that most area chronologies operate on approxi- 
mately the same temporal scale as the local and regional sequences from which 
they took their original departure. For some mysterious reason they usually 
wind up with exactly the same number of subdivisions. This has a very im- 
portant bearing on general archeological theory, for obviously it can only be 
justified on the assumption that cultural changes do take place synchronously 
over wide geographical spaces. Now whether this proposition is the cause or 
the result of area chronologies is one of those impossible chicken-egg questions, 
but there is no question that it has become one of the basic assumptions of 
American archeology. It might be termed the microcosmic theory since it 
sees reflected in the locality or region the pattern of culture-history of the 
area. To examine this theory critically would take us too far afield. It was 
necessary to allude to it only to show that the concepts of period and area 
chronology are different in kind, not merely in scale, from those already dealt 
with, in that they involve an assumption that it was not necessary to make in 
proceeding from the local] to the regional level. 
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It may also be pointed out that area chronologies almost invariably tend 
to take on the characteristics of a developmental sequence, in which case it 
is more appropriate to refer to s/ages rather than periods. More often in such 
cases, however, the two terms are used interchangeably as though they meant 
exactly the same thing. Fortunately, deliverance from this kind of ambiguity 
will come, as it has for the later periods in the Southwest, when current 
techniques of absolute dating have reached a point of sufficient dependa- 
bility. Then we shall be able to place a given unit within a temporal framework, 
on the one hand, and a developmental sequence, on the other, without con- 
fusing the two operations. 

The above remarks are an evaluation unfavorable to area chronologies in 
general. They have undoubtedly served a useful purpose in focusing attention 
on larger issues, but have done equal disservice in fomenting endless contro- 
versies over fictitious problems. We submit that, when it comes to dealing 
with major spatial and temporal distributions on levels so far removed from 
the concrete data, it is preferable to employ formulations of a more fluid 
nature, those which carry the least implications of precision in respect to the 
dimensions of space and time. Such are the terms remaining to be defined. 
Before proceeding to do so, it may be well to pause long enough to explain 
again what we are doing, or rather what we are not doing. This is not a de- 
scription of a taxonomic method either actual or contemplated. A regional 
sequence may be the result of correlating local sequences, but it is not the re- 
sult of combining them. That would be taxonomy. The area chronology has 
even less formal relationship to the regional sequence. In sum, we are simply 
recognizing the fact that certain cultural and chronological formulations 
differ from others of larger spatial and temporal dimensions, because the 
operations involved are different, and we find it useful to distinguish them by 
the nomenclature suggested here. 


INTEGRATIVE DEVICES 


Horizon.—The horizon style concept, first introduced into Andean arche- 
ology by Max Uhle (1913) and formulated by Kroeber (1944), has amply 
proved its utility in that area. It represents an idea different in kind from those 
already considered here, in that the usual ingredients of space and time are 
mixed in very unequal proportions. A horizon style, as the name implies, 
occupies a great deal of space but very little time. It may be briefly described 
as a spatial continuum represented by the wide distribution of a recognizable 
art style. On the assumption of “historical uniqueness of stylistic pattern” 
coupled with the theory that styles normally change with some rapidity, the 
time dimension is reduced to a point where the horizon style becomes useful 
in equating in time phases of culture widely separated in space. As one of the 
present authors (Willey 1945: 55) has already observed: “The horizon styles 
are the horizontal stringers by which the upright columns of specialized 
regional development are tied together in the time chart.” 

Unfortunately this excellent synchronic device has a limited application 
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since it presupposes a level of esthetic sophistication that many New World 
cultures failed to reach. In some cases it has been possible to regard certain 
highly specialized and widely traded artifacts as horizon ‘“‘markers,” but 
they must be used with considerable caution on account of the possibility 
that such highly prized objects may be preserved for long periods as heir- 
looms or ‘“‘antiques.” 

Tradition.—This is another methodological tool that seems to have origi- 
nated in South American archeology, but has recently found favor in other 
areas of the New World. A familiar, not to say indispensable, word in any 
historical context, it has of late acquired a special archeological meaning, or 
rather a number of meanings, for it is still in an incipient stage of formulation 
and doesn’t mean quite the same thing to all who use it. Owing to the fact 
that this concept is designated by a term that has always been used in arche- 
ology, it is difficult to say just when it began to be a definite methodological 
tool. In the Andean area it came about in connection with the very different 
idea of horizon style, and was first applied to pottery only. Once it became 
apparent that the utility of the horizon style depended upon the combination 
of wide space and short time dimensions, it was equally clear that some other 
formulation was required to express a somewhat different kind of ceramic 
unity in which these proportions were reversed. This gave rise to the term 
pottery tradition, certainly not a verbal innovation, but perhaps the first time 
the idea of tradition entered into a definite space-time formulation. 

The relationship of the two concepts, horizon style and pottery tradition, 
is so important that one of us may be permitted to repeat himself, as follows: 

These speculations concerning the relationships of the later White-on-red styles 
to the earlier component styles of the White-on-red horizon lead us to wonder if 
there are not other widely inclusive historical units of an order different from that 
of the horizon style. It appears certain that the Peruvian Andes and coast were 
a unified culture area in that the important cultural developments were essentially 
local and basically inter-related for at least a thousand years. This fundamental 
cultural unity justifies seeing ceramic developments in terms of long-time traditions 
as well as coeval phenomena. The concept of a pottery tradition, as used here, in- 
cludes broad descriptive categories of ceramic decoration which undoubtedly have 
value in expressing historical relationships when the relationships are confined to 
the geographical boundaries of Peruvian-Andean cultures. The pottery tradition 
lacks the specific quality of the localized pottery style, and it differs from the horizon 
style in that it is not an integration of artistic elements which has been widely dif- 
fused at a given time period. A pottery tradition comprises a line, or a number of 
lines, of pottery development through time within the confines of a certain tech- 
nique or decorative constant. In successive time periods through which the history 
of ceramic development can be traced, certain styles arose within the tradition. 
Transmission of some of these styles during particular periods resulted in the forma 
tion of a horizon style; other styles in the continuum of the tradition remained 
strictly localized. The distinctions between a horizon style and a pottery tradition 
. . . are opposable concepts in archaeological reconstruction [Willey 1945: 53]. 


Shortly after this first limited injection of tradition into Peruvian studies, 
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Wendell C. Bennett (1948: 1) enlarged the concept very considerably under 
the name ‘ 
nothing more than the familiar culture area concept with the addition of time 
depth,® “‘the over-all unit of cultural history of an area within which the com- 


‘area co-tradition.”” This formulation, as Bennett clearly saw, is 


ponent cultures have been inter-related over a period of time.”’ The emphasis, 


‘ 


implied in the ‘“‘co-” is on the linkage of “‘whole cultures,’’ each with its own 
history and persistent traditions, and on the area in which this linkage takes 
place. Thus the co-tradition is an enlargement over the simple tradition in 
terms of content, since it is no longer confined to a single technological or 
cultural development, but becomes a broad coalescent cultural continuum. 
At the same time it introduces a restriction in that stable geographical bounda- 
ries are implied. 

About the same time that the Peruvianists were beginning to talk about 
pottery traditions, John McGregor’ introduced the term into the Southwest 
with somewhat different connotations. He defined tradition very broadly as 
“more or less deeply rooted human characteristics—persistent attitudes or 
ways of doing things—which are passed on from one generation to another,” 
thus emphasizing the non-material and configurational aspects of culture. 
He maintained that characteristic attitudes can be inferred from material 
traits and that the determination of traditions (as defined by him) is not only 
possible but essential in making broad cultural comparisons. 

This is an enlargement of the concept of tradition in another direction— 
it is not a co-tradition or anything like it. McGregor’s traditions are actually 
technologically oriented; house types, pottery, ground stone, etc.; he merely 
advocates that they be formulated in terms of the preference and attitudes 
they reflect. There is nothing revolutionary about this surely, but it is a point 
of view that cannot be too often stated. 

The first significant use of the tradition concept in eastern North America 
was by John M. Goggin. His definition is more like McGregor’s, at least on 
the philosophical side: 

My concept of Florida cultural traditions is similar in theory but more in- 
clusive in content than a ceramic tradition. A cultural tradition is a distinctive 
way of life, reflected in various aspects of culture; perhaps extending through some 
period of time and exhibiting normal internal cultural changes, but nevertheless 
throughout this period showing a basic consistent unity. In the whole history of 
a tradition certain persistent themes dominate the life of the people. These give 
distinctiveness to the configuration. [Goggin 1949: 17.] 


Goggin recognizes ten cultural traditions in Florida, allowing to them a 
great deal of latitude in space and time dimensions. It seems to us that here 
Goggin has discovered the outstanding merit of the tradition as an archeologi- 
cal tool, namely its flexibility. He has treated it asa space-time-culture formu- 
lation in which the three components can be mingled in almost any proportion 
required by the data. In the case of the time component he has overdone it 
perhaps. Surely inherent in the idea of tradition is persistence through time. 
Actually what happens in Florida is that certain traditions make a brief 
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appearance, his “Florida Mississippian” for example. Such a configuration 
has a long history of development elsewhere before its brief appearance in 
Florida. 

Goggin, rather more than others, has emphasized the importance of en- 
vironmental factors in the shaping and conserving of cultural traditions. 
Here again he has put his finger on another virtue of the concept. It offers to 
the reconstructed environmentalists, in which category we are not ashamed 
to declare ourselves, the most effective means for giving expression to culture- 
environmental correlations. 

We are at last in a position to essay some sort of definition. All aspects- 
technological, configurational, environmental—must find a place and there 
must be, above all, freedom from set limitations of space, time and content. 
A tradition, then, is a major large-scale space-time-cultural continuity, de- 
fined with reference to persistent configurations in single technologies or total 
(archeological) culture, occupying a relatively long interval of time and a quan- 
titatively variable but environmentally significant space. 

Climax.—There remains but to mention briefly this useful but largely 
neglected concept (see Kroeber 1939). It may be defined, in the terms used 
here, as the phase or phases of maximum cultural intensity of a cultural tra- 
dition. This is necessarily a value judgment, but only in relation to the tra- 
dition involved. So far as possible the emphasis should be placed on popula- 
tion density and like factors rather than exquisite developments in esthetics. 
The latter may conceivably take place in periods of low cultural intensity. 
Theoretically, there ought to be a climax development in every tradition, but 
it cannot always be identified archeologically. Another way to describe it 
would be the phase or phases when-where the tradition comes closest to reali- 
zation of its full potential development within the limits imposed by history 
and environment. 


CULTURE-HISTORICAL INTEGRATION 


In the preceding sections we have outlined a terminology for reducing 
existing classificatory concepts to a set of common denominators. In doing 
so we have perhaps revealed a personal bias for or against some of these 
concepts and it now becomes our task to show whither these predilections are 
tending. What has been offered so far is in no sense a system but it will not 
have escaped the reader that a system lurks within. 

In briefest possible terms, we submit that archeology can be historically 
integrated by means of a very simple apparatus consisting of the two static 
formal concepts component and phase and the two fluid historical concepts 
tradition and horizon style. The essence of this departure is, we think, recogni- 
tion of the fact that taxonomy cannot be profitably carried beyond the order 
of phase as defined herein. The phase itself is admittedly an abstraction cor- 
responding only roughly to sociely, but it is only one remove from the primary 
data and the gap between it and the ethnographic “reality” can theoretically 
be closed. Beyond phase we take off into the ether. “Higher” taxonomic 
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concepts—really higher, in the sense of further from the ground—are subject 
to variables of space and time such as to render, in the time-honored phrase, 
any resemblance to actual societies living or dead purely coincidental. 

We are accordingly taking the obvious and straightforward course of 
pursuing cultural configurations of greater magnitude than phase by means of 
concepts that make no pretense to sociological or any other kind of reality. 
Tools like tradition and horizon style have come into existence precisely in 
response to an awareness that the main currents of culture flow through 
space and time without regard for social and political boundaries. It seems 
to us that these main currents, essential to an understanding of prehistory on 
an areal or continental scale, cannot be apprehended by combining with ant- 
like industry smaller archeological units into larger ones. It may be seen that 
we are at once for and against taxonomy. We believe strongly in the sound- 
ness of phase as a taxonomic unit. It has the importance of species to the 
biologist, or sociely to the cultural anthropologist. What happens in the higher 
taxonomy is that once a group or series of phases becomes an “aspect,” 
“branch,” or what you will, it seems to be taken for granted that something 
more significant has been created and the phases tend to drop out of sight.® 
We propose to keep them in sight. They may and should be constantly subject 
to modification and redefinition, always with a view to closer approximation 
to the theoretically possible ethnographic “reality,” but they must remain to 
the end the basic formulations of the data. 

There will be too many phases for comfort, of course. How many species 
are recognized in the insect world? How many societies in the ethnographic 
world? It has been frequently pointed out that archeology is to cultural 
anthropology what paleontology is to biology. It was necessary for paleon- 
tology to reveal the processes of organic evolution because they take time. 
Cultural processes are much more rapid, but they also take time and cannot 
therefore be fully understood without the aid of archeology. So we are con- 
cerned with process as well as history. This may seem far removed from the 
glorification of the phase, but it appears to the writers that you cannot hope 
to shed light on processes by means of abstractions that have no theoretically 
possible counterparts in cultural and social “‘reality.”” We believe that all 
taxonomic concepts above the rank of phase as defined herein are subject to 
that disqualification. On the other hand, it is not necessary to know all there 
is to know about all recognizable phases of New World archeology or even a 
major division thereof. As in all science, fortunately for its practitioners, 
processes are revealed by partial selected data. This disposes of the objection 
of too many phases. Are we trying to understand the processes of culture 
change or merely to simplify its manifold effects? 

The apparatus that we are attempting to describe may be crudely dia- 
grammed as on the following page. 

This diagram is intended to show that there are actually two “systems” in- 
volved, one formal and the other historical, or spatial-temporal. The relation- 
ships in the system component-phase are formal, even structural in a social 
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Cc = Component 
P = Phose 
Tradition 
HH-« Horizon 


sense. They are located in space and time but are not dependent on these 
properties for their meaning. Operationally, components are combined into 
phases because analysis reveals cultural uniformity amounting to practical 
identity. We usually know, to be sure, that they are closely associated geo- 
graphically and we assume contemporaneity but neither of these considera- 
tions is necessary for the recognition of the relationship. This is because the 
space and time dimensions that inhere in all archeological concepts are here, 
on this low level of classification, reduced to negligibility. For all practical 
purposes the space occupied by a phase may be regarded as a point; the time, 
an instant. The phase, in other words, is a formal abstraction that can be 
manipulated independently of space and time. 

Up to this point most archeologists would probably “go along” though 
many, depending upon the areas in which they have worked, would prefer 
to use other terms in place of phase. Where our point of view differs is in the 
conviction that phase, as defined in these pages, is the largest unit of archeo- 
logical culture that can be so manipulated. When formal abstractions are 
expanded to embrace a wider range of forms they cease to be merely formal 
and become spatial and/or temporal as well. Actually, by some seemingly 
paradoxical process, they lose rather than gain in formal content—the familiar 
phenomenon of shorter trait lists for higher taxonomic divisions. Why is this? 
Because forms are also fluid, changing constantly through space and time, and 
you cannot expand an archeological concept without expanding one or both, 
usually both, of these dimensions. The result is that the change in forms 
within the concept are such that it can no longer be apprehended on a strictly 
formal basis. Space and time have become dominant in a system that is theo- 
retically supposed to be a formal one operating independently of space and 
time. It should surprise no one when such a system fails to work. 

These remarks apply specifically to the Gladwin (1934), Colton (1939), 
and Midwestern Taxonomic (McKern 1939) systems. The Gladwin and 
Colton schemes are phylogenetic or historico-genetic. Phylogeny involves re- 
lationships that are not only formal but also causal (i.e., based on common 
ancestry) and temporal. A and B are related not only formally but because 
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they derive from C, which is, perforce, earlier in time. The use of the organic 
evolutionary model is, we believe, specious (see Willey 1953: 369). The Mid- 
west taxonomists, on the other hand, seem to be involved in a hopeless con- 
tradiction in attempting to set up a scheme so heavily committed to the same 
factors of phylogenic causality, and implied evolution and time, while insisting 
that it must operate independently of the time dimension. To be sure, it was 
McKern’s idea that once the higher cultural units had been delineated by 
means of the classificatory method, they could be arranged in temporal se- 
quence through dates obtained by some other means. Failure of this hope is 
becoming apparent now that Carbon 14 is furnishing evidence for the extremely 
long duration and overlapping of many of these units. 

We now turn back to our diagram and the two “‘systems’”’ it is designed to 
reveal. If it be granted that the component-phase system deals mainly in re- 
lationships of a formal or structural nature, it certainly will be allowed that 
tradition and horizon style belong to a different system in which the proper- 
ties of space and time play dominant roles. The difference we are talking 
about here is only a difference in the proportions of the space-time-form 
mixture. In tradition and horizon style, form, or content is important—when 
is it not?—but the temporal and spatial ingredients are dominant. The real 
point, however, is not whether these two sets are essentially different concep- 
tually, which is arguable, but that in actual operation they are not subject 
to any necessary logical or systematic relationship. Components and phases 
enter into traditions and horizon styles, their external relationships may be 
revealed and expressed by them, but they are not in any manner combined to 
form them. In fact, the opposite process is more nearly in accord with cultural 
reality; two or more traditions usually converge in any given phase. In short, 
the effectiveness of the method, as we see it, depends upon interplay between 
these two pairs of conceptual tools without systematic limitations of any kind. 

To summarize briefly: insofar as this can be formulated as a program for 
New World archeology, we are advocating: (1) that the primary emphasis 
continue to be placed on the organization of components and phases (or their 
equivalents) in local and regional sequences under stratigraphic control; (2) 
that phases be studied intensively as the effective contexts of archeological 
culture; (3) that their internal spatial and temporal dimensions be kept within 
manageable limits of magnitude; and (4) that their external spatial, temporal 
and formal relationships be studied and expressed in terms of traditions and 
horizons without recourse to any taxonomic formulations of a higher order 
than themselves. From this, as a common platform on which it would not seem 
unreasonable to hope we might stand united, further studies could be carried 
to meet specific objectives. 
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NOTES 

1 Taylor (1948) has referred to this dichotomy as “chronicle” and “historiography.” See also 
Willey’s (1953) use of the terms “historical’”’ and “processual.” 

? Phillips, Ford, and Griffin, 1951: 63-64, discuss this problem of the “empirical” versus the 
“cultural” type. “. . . let us make it clear that, although the empirical typology here described— 
‘working’ typology as Krieger (1944) perhaps would call it—cannot be expected to show any 
strong relationship to cultural ‘reality,’ it does not follow that such relationship is precluded now 
and forever. To a certain extent, the characters we select as criteria for type definition, however 
dictated by expediency, not to say necessity, are bound to correspond to characters that might 
have served to distinguish one sort of pottery from another in the minds of the people who made 
and used it. We should, of course, make every possible effort to increase this correspondence. In 
course of time, with increased information in respect to vessel shapes and overall patterns of de- 
sign—let us not forget that we are classifying vessels, though we have for most types only sherds 
to do it with—our types will be redefined in ever closer approximation to cultura] ‘realities.’ In 
short, an eventual synthesis is possible between the seemingly antithetical attitudes loosely char- 
acterized above as ‘empirical’ and ‘cultural,’ in which the product of classification, the pottery 
type, will finally achieve cultural meaning. The limits of the variability of the type will then no 
longer be wholly arbitrary decisions of the classifier, as is now the case, but will bear some corre- 
spondence to ethnographic distributions in time and space.” See also Rouse, 1939. 

3 It should be pointed out that no resemblance to the space-time continuum of the higher 
metaphysics is implied. It is perhaps unfortunate that archeologists in America, the present 
writers included, have pounced upon this high-sounding term. When the archeologist talks about 
space he is referring to simple two-dimensional geographical space. 

4 Also for the same reason given by Beardsley for his preference for “facies,” i.e., to avoid the 
implication that the whole Midwestern system was to be duplicated in California. Beardsley’s 
definition of “facies” as “groups of intimately related settlements or components” corresponds 
closely to our concept of phase (1948: 3). 

5 For a more detailed statement about “style” in this connection, see Willey 1951: 109-111. 

® Kroeber’s (1939) culiure whole, for those who prefer the term, means about the same thing. 
Bennett (1948) indicated that the Southwest might well offer an example of the area co-tradition, 
a suggestion which was followed up by Martin and Rinaldo’s (1951) somewhat controversial “The 
Southwestern Co-Tradition.” 

7 McGregor 1950, paper submitted in 1946. 

8 Many students who do not accept the Midwestern taxonomic scheme as a whole never- 
theless feel that up to the level of aspect it is a very useful tool. It will be said by them, that, in 
limiting our terminology to component and phase (the rough equivalent of focus) we are forgoing 
the use of a means of expressing relationships between phases closer than those implied in the 
concepts of horizon and tradition. Our reply is that if such a relationship between two or more 
phases can be demonstrated, and contemporaneity is indicated, they probably should be combined 
in a single phase anyhow. Our definition of phase is elastic enough to permit this. If, on the other 
hand, the formal relationship is close, but contemporaneity is not indicated, it would seem wiser to 
continue to regard them as separate and sequent phases of a common cultural tradition. In other 
words, the concept of phase, though approximately equivalent to focus, can be stretched to ac- 
commodate most aspects that have been established, and if it cannot, it is probably because the 
aspect in question is not a significant cultural “unit.” 
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Tue Sickie TRAIT IN AFRICA 


By RONALD SINGER 
INTRODUCTION 

HE anthropologist’s main interest in the blood of the African Negro 
groups lies in its genetical and ethnological significance as borne out by 
the sickle cell trait and the blood groups. The purpose of this paper is to 
consider available evidence of the distribution of the sickle cell trait in Africa, 
discuss the obvious difficulties in evaluation of the data, and speculate on 

some of the genetical problems. 

Usually four inherited red-blood-corpuscle anomalies are described: 

1. Elliptocytosis, where the red cells are biconvex like those of the camel, 
seems to be inherited as a simple Mendelian dominant (Florman and 
Wintrobe 1938) and it has been traced through iamilies of several dif- 
ferent races, including some of Negro descent; 

2. The flat cells of Lepiocyiosis or thalassemia, seen in cases of Mediter- 
ranean anemia or Cooley’s syndrome, are only very rarely found in the 
Negro. The genetics of thalassemia appears to be similar to that of 
sickling, as propounded by Neel (1951), but the two genes are in no way 
closely related. 

3. Spherocytosis, where the erythrocytes are thicker than normal, is associ- 
ated with the hemolytic anemia known as acholuric jaundice or con- 
genital hemolytic jaundice, and is also rarely found in the Negro; and, 

4. In depranocytosis, more commonly called sickle cell anemia, some red 
cells adopt curious falciform and irregular stellate shapes (Fig. 1) if 
deprived of oxygen, the change being accelerated by a low DH, but they 
regain their normal form if the oxygen supply improves. When an 
individual exhibits this sickling of his red cells under certain conditions, 
in the absence of any evidence of a specific anemia, then he is said to 
show the “sickle cell trait” (which has unfortunately also been termed 
“sicklemia”’). Various tests have been devised to show this phenomenon, 
but at present a slight modification of the rapid and simple technique 
of Williams and Mackey (1949) whereby a powerful reducing agent, 
isotonic sodium hydrosulphite, is used appears to be most satisfactory. 

In Figure 1 it is seen that the microscopic appearance of the sickled cells 

in the anemia differs from those in the trait in that in the former the bizarre 
cells have long fine filamentous processes extruding from the ends of the cells, 
resembling pseudopodia. 


RACIAL INCIDENCE 


This condition appears to be found exclusively in Negroes or in indi- 
viduals who have had Negro admixture. Sporadic cases have been described 
in Whites but usually it was impossible to rule out the possibility of this ad- 
mixture. Thus 8 cases in White American families who were of Greek or 
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Italian origin have been cited by Wintrobe (1946) ; a family of Sicilian ancestry 
is described by Powell, Rodarte and Neel (1950) and they refer to 26 case 
reports of sickle cell disease in presumably Caucasian individuals, and of the 
22 families involved, 16 were of Greek or Italian extraction. Other cases have 
also been described from Greece (Makrycostas 1940; Zaberdinos 1950; 
Comninos ef al. 1950) and recently Choremis ef al. (1951) mentioned a fairly 
high incidence in an incomplete investigation of a Greek village. The latter 


SICKLE CELL ANEMIA SICKLE CELL TRAIT 


after 12 hours at 37°C. 
FicureE 1 


claim an incidence of 0.25% of sickle cell anemia, and, if this is accurate, the 
problem of its anthropological significance arises. However, Choremis and 
his colleagues do not mention their having investigated the “family-trees” 
of the affected children nor the history of the village, for example, as regards 
trade with the North African coast, and the technique used was not reliable 
nor the tests sufficiently comprehensive. In connection with the above exam- 
ples, it is well known that at least since Roman times a Negroid admixture 
is a part of the biological history of some Mediterranean populations. Having 
a bearing on some of the figures is the fact that Cooley’s anemia and trait 
are common in the Mediterranean area. Powell and his co-workers have 
suggested (1950) that the traits of both sickling and thalassemia can occur 
in a single family, but whether an interaction may occur and produce sickle 
cell anemia in the carrier of both traits is not yet established, or whether an 
interaction may occur and produce a thalassemia with some sickled cells in 
the blood as well has also not been investigated. 

Furthermore, Caminopetros (1952) found the sickle cell anomaly in 49.1% 
of the population of Athens. This is very surprising, and there can be no 
doubt that his technique of making and evaluating the bloodsmears is faulty. 
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This view is supported by both Lehmann (1952) and Choremis (1952). The im- 
portance of accurate and reliable technique cannot be sufficiently stressed, and 
another example to bear this out is the investigation of blood samples of 
Yemenite Jews. Dreyfuss and Benyesch (1951) found 10 cases of sickle cell 
trait in 108 Yemenite Jewish children by using an oid technique. Subsequently, 
Dreyfuss, Ikin, Lehmann and Mourant (1952) discovered no sickle cell trait 
among 104 unrelated Yemenite Jews when their blood was reduced by chemical 
means. In 1953, Dreyfuss, Mundel and Benyesch published data on sickling 
in Oriental Jews. Their survey covered 404 Jews from Yemen, Iraq, Iran, 
Kurdistan and North Africa. They reported the high incidence of 10% of 
sickle cell disease. However, they unsatisfactorily “cleared the blood”’ (purely 
on a historical basis) of these Jews from Negro admixture (Singer 1953). 
Budtz-Olsen and I have demonstrated that if the technique of testing is 
defective, normal red blood cells can exhibit illusory sickled appearance or 
crenation, and there is thus the greatest possibility that some previous reports 
and data are unreliable. Raper (1950), also, pointed out in regard to the 
American literature on sickle cell anemia that “many case reports do not 
satisfy the diagnostic criteria. In particular, severe infective conditions in 
conjunction with anemia and sickling have been included and it is often 
apparent that the term has been used to cover any of the severe consequences 
of sicklemia, even without anemia (Graham and McCarty 1927).” It is indi- 
cated below that there is an almost inexplicably wide variation between the 
incidence of the sickle cell anemia in America and that in Africa. Part of the 
answer may thus be that it is not that the African figures are ‘oo low but that 
the American figures are too high. 

Again, in other cases where the trait has been reported in non-Negroid 
families, for example, a Sudanese Arab, Asiatic Indians (Berk and Bull 
1943; Wright and Pearson 1949), a White South African (Altmann 1945a), 
a Cuban boy, and in families from Brazil, there is evidence of Negro genes 
being involved in these racial groups. Thus, before these sporadic cases can 
be accepted, it must be conclusively proved in each individual case that no 
Negro admixture was possible. 

Diggs et al. (1933) examined 309 Whites from Memphis, Sydenstricker 
(1924) examined 1000 Whites from the southern states of North America, and 
Miyamoto and Korb (1927) examined 100 from St. Louis. Findlay and his col- 
leagues (1946) examined 568 British soldiers and airmen, and also 188 Syrians. 
In 1945 Da Silva examined 120 Brazilian Caucasians and, in 1948, another 
1379 Brazilian Indians. All these workers found the blood free from sickling 
and their techniques appear to be satisfactory. 

In Honduras, 300 pure Negro Caribs, ‘“‘people who have preserved wholly 
their integrity as a coloured race,” showed a trait incidence of 8%, but no 
case of sickle cell anemia was seen among them during the past thirty years 
(McGavack and German 1944). 

In the United States the mean incidence of the trait among the so-called 
Negro population is about 7.5%. 
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Thus, in the light of present knowledge, it seems clear that the sickle 
cell is limited to those of Negroid ancestry and that this trait may be utilized 
in tracing the relationships of various Negroid groups, as well as the Negro 
component in phenotypically non-Negro populations and persons. At the 
moment, the sickle cell trait offers one of the most reliable means of gathering 
information about the ethnology of Africa and surrounding countries. Re- 
cently, Lehmann and Cutbush (1952) investigated three aboriginal communi- 
ties in southern India, and their results may throw some light on Negro- 
Indian contacts and the “migration” of the trait. They found that 63 of 201 
Veddids (i.e., 31%) showed the sickle cell trait, representing a gene frequency 
of 0.171. No sickle cell trait was observed among 443 unrelated members 
of other surrounding communities. In the former, the incidence of the Rhesus 
chromosome, Ry (cDe), was at the low level found in Europeans and north 
Indians rather than that found in Africans. They feel that their findings lend 
support to the idea of an Indian migration to Africa in prehistoric times. 
However, it is here maintained that the reverse possibility (or neither) is 
just as likely, as will be indicated by the evidence below, and also because it 
is not known at what time in historic or prehistoric times, when Man’s move- 
ments to and from various continents may have been “‘frequent,” the sickle cell 
arose. But, because it is well recognized that the pygmoids (with the highest 
trait incidence, as shown below) living in the Ruwenzori area of Central Africa 
are isolated and have probably not migrated in historic times, and, because of 
the high incidence among the Veddids, the oldest inhabitants of India and one 
of the most primitive communities of all mankind, it is here suggested that if 
contact between them and the African Negroes was necessary to transmit the 
trait (although the trait may have arisen independently in more than one focal 
center), then this must have taken place in, at least, the earliest historic times, 
which tends to refute the suggestion that “‘the sickle cell trait in Africa must 
be of comparatively recent origin” (Editorial, British Medical Journal 1952 
Furthermore, there is an increasing amount of evidence that Negro slaves 
were being transported to India before and at the beginning of the Christian 
era. There are known to have been Negro sultans in Bengal before the Por- 
tuguese arrived, at which time Negroes were already living near Madras, 
and at about 1300 a.p. a ruler near Bombay was a Negro. Janjira, a native 
state south of Bombay, is of Negro origin. The ruling king employed a Negro 
army, and in 1486 they were of sufficient numbers to revolt and rule them- 
selves. In 1437 African slaves were introduced in large numbers into western 
India, and in 1696 there were already 20,000 Negroes in Pondicherry. As early 
as 3000 B.c. Egyptian raids into the Sudan took place and Blacks were also 
serving in the Egyptian army. In 891 a.p. Levantines and Persians were buy- 
ing Negro slaves and at the close of the 7th century A.D. there were enough 
Negro slaves in Mesopotamia to stage a revolt which they repeated in 868 
A.D. Before 1100 a.p. Negroes were regularly exported from the Lake Chad 
region to Mecca, Egypt, etc. (Jeffreys 1953). There is even more corroborative 
evidence to strongly suggest that African Negroes came into contact with 
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Asiatic groups, such as the Veddids, directly or indirectly, in India hundreds 
of years ago, and with them may have gone the sickle cell trait. 
AFRICAN DISTRIBUTION 
Although an impressive amount of evidence has been collected in recent 
years on the incidence of the trait in population groups in West and East 
Africa, a fair proportion of this cannot justifiably be considered too seriously 
because of the possibility of faulty techniques already mentioned, and such 
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bold statements as “sickle cell incidence—30%,” which on closer investigation 
turn out to be based on a survey of about 50 or even fewer people, sometimes 
including relatives. Another fallacy is to estimate the incidence in a hospital 
or in a post-mortem series. It must be obvious that selection has already 
occurred automatically, for there will be a concentration in the hospital of 
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those subjects who suffer disability or death from the anemia. A survey of the 
population subserved by ahospital and an evaluation of the proportion of 
hospitalized cases would be far more valuable and scientific. Selection may 
also be avoided when admission to hospital is determined by some quite unre- 
lated event. 

Accepting the genetic theory of Neel (1949) and Beet (1949) that hetero- 
zygotes for the sickling gene show the trait but do not develop the anemia, 
it appears reasonable to assume that geographical or ethnographic centers 
showing the highest percentages of the trait and with populations which 
have not essentially been increased from without, may have been the original 
“center of origin” of the trait. However, as mentioned above, there may have 
been more than one “‘center,”’ and only more information and further advances 
in genetics may justify or disprove these views (see “‘Problems” below). 

Following this line of argument, a glance at the map of Africa (Fig. 2) 
showing the present known sickle cell trait distribution is most gratifying. It 
seems that in Africa the sickle cell may have arisen somewhere near the 
Ruwenzori Range (Mountains of the Moon) between Lakes Albert and Edward 
in Central Africa. From there the mysterious and »biquitous sickle cell spread 
over the whole vast continent wherever the “‘Negro” migrated or was carried 
off in captivity, but it seemed to “thin out” the farther it passed from its 
“source.” It is most interesting that a few months ago, in a sample of 1555 
Cape Coloreds in Cape Town, we found the incidence of the trait to be 0.58% 
(Esrachowitz ef al. 1952). The Cape Coloreds are a hybrid group whose root 
elements were mainly the Hottentot and Bushman with admixture from the 
Europeans, Asiatic slaves, East African Negroes and Bantu. Altmann (1945b) 
listed the blood of 403 male South African Bantu soldiers by the sealed cover- 
slip method (which has been shown to have many deficiencies) and found only 
one with sickle cell trait, an incidence of 0.25%. Griffith (quoted by Grek 
and Findlay 1951) is reported to have examined more than 600 Bantu in 
Johannesburg and to have found only 2 with the trait, i.e., 0.33%. The method 
used was not stated. Elsdon-Dew is also reported (Neel 1951) to have found 
8.3% in 1000 Bantu (mainly Zulus) in Durban. Elsdon-Dew admits that this 
figure is not accurate. Brain (1952), working in Southern Rhodesia, found 51 
sicklers in 1387 Bantu mine workers (i.e., 3.68%) who originate from various 
parts of East Africa (this incidence is not shown in Fig. 2). Thus there appears 
to be a possibility that the Bushman and Hottentot, the aborigines of South 
Africa, never possessed the sticking gene. A recent survey of 1500 Bushmen 
from the Caprivi Strip, Southwest Africa, revealed complete absence of 
sickling. If this is the case, it would be of enormous consequence in the contro- 
versial problem of the origin and evolution of these two racial groups. It would 
also be of interest to know whether the sickle cell is present or absent in the 
Australian aborigine and Polynesian groups. 

When detailed surveys are made, the picture becomes more complicated, 
but more fascinating too, as shown by Lehmann and Raper (1949) in Uganda. 
They examined more than 4500 cases from 24 different tribes, i.e., about 1 in 
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SINGE 
1000 of the population of the Protectorate, which is a fairly representative trib 
survey. Their interesting findings are worth elaboration, if only to show the Neg 
potential ethnographic weapon we have in the sickle cell trait. Nilo 
In Fig. 3 it can be seen that the highest percentage ever recorded (45% ‘ 
among 140 persons examined) was found among the Baamba, small Negroes Neg 
cons 
Language fo No. % Sickle | Frequency of | Frequency of trib 
Group Tribe Examined Cell Trait Gene s Gene S | shov 
Bahima 166 2.4 
Sebei 124 0.8 
Hamirtic Suk 128 3.9 98.6 1.3 of t] 
Karamojong 156 3.2 hav 
Teso 416 17.8 90.6 9.3 and 
| Lango 278 27.0 Pyg 
| Acholi 141 27.0 lore 
| Jaluo 130 28.0 
Lugbara 120 21.0 86.2 13.7 
Niotic | Kakwa 101 25.0 
Aiur 114 25.0 , 
Jonam 109 26.0 Wa 
Madi 109 3.0 | the 
Bairu 139 2.0 any 
Banyuaranda 496 8.0 Ho 
Banyoro 91 12.0 95.2 4.7 ulor 
| Batoro 120 12.5 orig 
Baganda 740 19.0 
BANTU Bakonjo 102 18.0 90.0 9.9 a 
Barundi 108 19.0 nei 
Bakenyi 88 26.0 gro 
dist 
Basoga 241 29.0 
Bagishu 207 30.0 83.9 16.0 
Baamba 140 45.0 74.1 25.8 dat 
Fic. 3. Sickle Cell Trait in Uganda. (After Lehmann and Raper, 1949.) alle 
wal 
living to the west of the Ruwenzori and therefore only a short distance log 
from the true Pygmy Negritoes (or Negrillos) who are believed to be entirely 
distinct in origin from all other African peoples, and should not be confused ero 
with the small true Negroes, also living in the equatorial forests. On the other att 
hand, the lowest percentage (0.8-3.9%) was found among the Hamitic tribes qui 


who in many ways show Caucasian affinities. The only exception is the Teso tio 
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tribe which in fact is the only Hamitic-speaking tribe which exhibits marked 
Negroid features physically and which is settled amid and intermingled with 
Nilotes and Bantu. 

The “‘Hamitoid” and “Nilotic” tribes, a mixture of Hamites and true 
Negroes ethnologically classified purely on a linguistic basis, were peculiarly 
consistent in their sickle cell percentage (21-28%), whereas the “Bantu” 
tribes, also a mixture of Hamites and true Negroes separated linguistically, 
showed great variation (2-30%); but in nearly all instances this variation can 
be explained on historical grounds by the varying contact of the different tribes 
with the Hamites. In short, these figures suggest that in Uganda the incidence 
of the sickle cell trait is inversely proportional to the contact the various tribes 
have had with the Hamitic invaders. 

It is not known how much Pygmy blood flows in the veins of the Nilotes 
and Bantu, but there can be little doubt that even in historical times the 
Pygmies inhabited a much larger area of Africa than the little strip of tropical 
forests where they are now confined. 


PROBLEMS 

The great problems facing us are: Where and when did the trait arise? 
Was there a single focus or were there multiple centers of origin? Was the origin 
among the true Negroes of West Africa who still have a high incidence, or did 
they get it from the Pygmy Negritoes? Why is it so rare south of the Limpopo 
River, or is this really not true? Is the frequency increasing or decreasing in 
any given locality? Is the frequency variation a matter of drift or adaptation? 
How actually did a gene system arise producing this trait? Does the distribu- 
tion of the sickle cell trait help in the problem whether the African Negro has 
originated in and migrated from West Africa (Seligman’s hypothesis) or from 
Asia? 

These questions may only be answered when we have accumulated suf- 
ficient accurate data of hematological, ethnological and anthropological na- 
ture, and when we have checked on variations in incidence in fixed population 
groups over a period of time. In this quest we may be assisted by studying the 
distribution of the blood groups in Africa. 

The blood pattern has been somewhat confused in the literature by pre- 
mature theorizing and incorrect interpretation based on wholly insufficient 
data (see Dart 1951). Lundman (1948) aptly stated, ‘‘On the whole, the elimi- 
nation theory (same as genetic drift) explains many irregularities of the blood 
alleles. It makes the scientist less inclined to construct world-embracing 
wanderings of people in prehistoric times, only on the basis of modern sero- 
logical values.” 

Abdoosh and El-Dewi (1949) tested 10,045 Egyptians for the A-B-O 
groups; their results differed enormously from previous workers, and they 
attributed such wide variations to the fact that any sample below 3000 was 
quite useless in presenting the distribution of these groups among the popula- 
tion. Very few of the surveys used in the construction of blood group maps in 
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Africa or elsewhere fulfil this criterion, and it seems that the real value that 
blood groups offer to anthropology will unhappily be discredited by small un- 
representative samples. It is unlikely that this situation holds for sickle cell 
trait estimations. 

From the point of view of differentiation of racial groups, the distribution 
of the Rh blood types in Africa should be of great interest. The available 
published data are presented in Fig. 4. 


Number rhorcde (i.e., 


Population Group | Examined | Rh negative) Rho or cDe Reference 
“Negroes” (U.S.A.) 223 8.1 41.2 Wiener, A. S. 1946 
“Bantu” (Johannesburg) 300 53 64.3 Zoutendyck, A. 1947 
“Pygmoid” (Belgian Congo) 94 1.1 54.2 | Hubinout, P. O. and 

| | Snoek, J. 1949 
Egyptian Soldiers (Koubba) 600 3.2 17.5 | El-Dewi, S. 1949 
“Bantu” (Johannesburg) 1200 3.6 64.0 | Shapiro, M. 1951 
“Whites” (U.S.A.) 7317 | 


14.7 2.2 | Wiener, A. S. 1946 


Fic. 4. Distribution of Rh Blood Types. 


The outstanding fact is that African Negro groups, as far as they have 
been tested, are unique among all peoples in possessing an enormously high 
percentage of the genotype Rho or cDe. Whether this applies equally to the 
true Pygmy Negritoes, Hamites, Bushmen and Hottentots is yet to be dis- 
covered. Such observations may eventually be of use in assessing the value of 
sickle cell distribution, although there is no clear direct relationship between 
the distribution of the two factors. 


INTERRELATION OF THE SICKLE CELL TRAIT AND THE ANEMIA 

A remarkable and mysterious feature of the sickling condition is the appar- 
ent discrepancy between the ratio of the disease to the trait in Africa and this 
ratio in America. The proportion of the sickle cell trait to the anemia in Amer- 
ica has been variously estimated at between 1:1.4 (Mera 1943) and 1:40 
(Diggs ef al. 1933) while Neel (1947) estimated it as 1 of the trait to 50 of the 
anemia. On the other hand, Raper (1950) indicates that the ratio of the anemia 
to the trait is less than 1 in 1000 in African Negroes. Thus there are two 
problems here which have definite bearing on the survival and distribution of 
the trait: 

1) What is the explanation for the marked variation in the incidence of 

the trait and of the disease, and, 

2) Why do we find a high incidence of the trait and a low incidence of the 

anemia in Africa, and the exact reverse in the U.S.A.? 

As regards the first problem, in 1917 Emmel first described the occurrence 
of sickling in a father and a son, and recognized the hereditary nature of the 
phenomenon. In 1923, Taliaferro and Huck concluded that the sickling phe- 
nomenon was due to a Mendelian dominant. In 1949, Neel and, simultane- 
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ously, Beet, showed that the gene responsible for sickling is carried in hetero- 
zygous condition in individuals with sickle cell trait and in homozygous con- 
dition in those who develop the full anemia syndrome. Pauling e/ al. (1949) 
corroborated this by indicating that normal hemoglobin and the abnormal 
sickle cell anemia hemoglobin exist in roughly equal proportions in the sickle 
cell trait hemoglobin preparations. They demonstrated that in sickling disease 
the hemoglobin has a different electrophoretic behavior than does normal 
hemoglobin. 

They further suggest, first, in normal individuals there is 100% normal 
hemoglobin and in the chromosomes of a single nucleus of a normal adult 
somatic cell there is complete absence of the sickle cell gene. Second, in indi- 
viduals with sickle cell anemia there are two doses of the sickle cell gene (SS) 
and a complete absence of its normal allele (s), i.e., they have hemoglobin 
which is 100% of the sickle cell anemia type. Third, however, in the sickle 
cell trait the somatic cell contains one dose of each allele (sS) and thus the 
erythrocytes of these individuals contain hemoglobin, 40% of which is the 
anemia type and 60% of which is normal. However, in 1951 Neel, Wells, and 
Itano produced evidence that the proportion of abnormal hemoglobin ob- 
served in individuals of different families with the sickling trait varied from 
22.3% to 45.2%. An analysis of this variation into two portions, that between 
members of the same family, and that between family means, revealed a 
highly significant difference between family means. They consider the differ- 
ence to be genetic rather than environmental in origin, but the nature of the 
responsible genetic system is not clear. 

Noe investigation of the hemoglobin proportions in African Negro sicklers 
has yet been carried out, but a survey has been started here. It may well be 
that a marked variation is present. Singer and Fisher (1952) found that the 
erythrocyte population in sickle cell anemia possibly consists of three fractions: 
(1) Red cells containing S hemoglobin (sickle cell) and no or minimal 
amounts of F (alkali resistant); (2) “‘intermediate” cells with S and F pigment; 
and (3) a small portion of erythrocytes which apparently carry mostly F 
and relatively little or no S pigment. Since the sickling phenomenon depends 
on the presence of a sufficient concentration of S hemoglobin within the eryth- 
rocyte, the last mentioned group of cells may not be capable of sickling. It 
may then well be that the Africans possess a gene producing mainly these 
type (3) red cells. Apart from this, Singer ef a/. (1948) and Callender e/ al. 
(1949) showed that the red cells from trait carriers and anemia cases respec- 
tively differed in their power of survival when transfused into another subject! 

Consequently it seems that there exists a peculiar genetic system in which 
the homozygote manifests a disease, but a heterozygote only a trait. This 
point has not been definitely proved and the explanation is not complete. 
because, if this were the whole story, then the sickle cell anemia should be 
much more common in Africa. However, it is encouraging that the biochemica, 
studies of Neel, Pauling, Itano, Singer, Callender, and others are helping to 
bring the solution closer, be it the present genetic interpretation or otherwise. 
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Recently, too, Branson and Banks (1952), working with P 32, indicated that 
some unknown specific mechanism exists in the sickled cell whereby the 
phosphorus exchange is altered both in the trait and in the anemia, each 
differently, as compared with the normal. 

In connection with the second problem, Raper (1949) advanced the view 
that the sickling aberration is much less regarded as a cause of morbidity 
amongst Africans than amongst American Negroes, and the following year 
he published a paper with supporting evidence. A factor that he mentions to 
be responsible for the increased frequency of sickle cell anemia in American 
“Negroes” is the admixture with other races. However, in the light of our 
figures in South and East Africa, this cannot be accepted for an explanation, 
as the reverse seems to pertain, unless the /ype of mixture is important. Foy, 
Kondi and Brass (1951), considering the anomaly of the absence or rarity 
of the anemia in a community with a high sickling trait, stated that either 
the present genetic hypothesis did not take all the facts into consideration, 
or the incidence of the anemia was higher than had previously been reported 
in African Negroes. Also, a preliminary report of theirs, based on a small 
number of cases, indicated the anemia to be commonest among infants and 
newborn babies in the Nairobi General Hospital, and this fact may point to 
a high mortality among the homozygous individuals either in utero and/or in 
early childhood. On the other hand, Jelliffe and Humphreys (1952) examined 
1881 Yomba in western Nigeria in whom they found the average incidence 
of the trait to be 23.7%, but the incidence showed no real variatien with age, 
and mo cases of sickling were noted in 51 newborn babies. The latter was 
thought to be related to a persistence of fetal hemoglobin into the first weeks 
of extra-uterine life. Also, in a short admirable survey, Lehmann (1951) 
showed that the explanation for the rarity of the anemia in Africa cannot be 
accounted for by a “lethal” double-dominant factor. Furthermore, individuals 
with the disease not infrequently die before reaching the age of 20 years, and 
in 1949 Anderson and Busby indicated that it is rare for a woman with 
sickle cell anemia to give birth to a live child. Consequently, it has not been 
possible to assess the anemia incidence correctly. In addition, the death rate 
among individuals with the anemia is likely to be higher in Africa than in the 
U.S.A. on account of the high incidence of concomitant debilitating diseases— 
hookworm, malaria, kala-azar, etc., and widespread subnutritional states. 
Thus the patients may die young without ever seeing a medical man, and a 
further important factor has been stated to be that many medical men may 
not be able to recognize this anemia especially if there is an associated parasitic 
disease, as there is in most tropical Africans, obscuring the sickling condition. 
Thus it seems that with more data made available sickle cell anemia in Africa 
will be found to be more common than had been thought, and the present 
genetic hypothesis may be correct. It may also be possible that in Africans, 
genetic modifiers, as those possibly affecting the proportions of abnormal 
hemoglobin in the sickle cell trait, and/or unknown environmental factors, 
tend to mitigate effects of homozygosity for the sickling gene. Relating to the 
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above, the Lambotte-Legrands (1951) found 6.2% of the anemia in 630 
children in Leopoldville, where the trait incidence was 24% in 413 infants and 
23.1% in 303 school children. 

Foy and Kondi (1951) give ten methods of distinguishing between sickle 
cell anemia per se, and sickle cell trait complicated by and associated with 
other types of anemia. Finally, it is also put forward by them that the distri- 
bution of the sickling condition may not be of such high ethnological] signifi- 
cance as has been suggested, since in mixed ethnic groups, marriage customs, 
selection of mates, promiscuity, differential birthrates in different tribal stocks, 
as well as possible variations in the age to which the homozygous individuals 
live, and the age at marriage, would all produce their effects. 

SUMMARY 

The sickling condition is apparently found exclusively in Negroes or in 
people who have had Negro admixture. Available evidence is discussed. The 
interrelation of the sickle cell trait and the anemia is dealt with. Fallacies 
in previous reports may lead to incorrect theories. There is a discrepancy 
between the ratio of the disease and the trait in Africa as compared with the 
United States. In general, medical practitioners in Africa may not yet be 
“sickle cell conscious,” but scientists are rapidly becoming aware of the 
condition and a lot of new data is already appearing. The distribution of the 
sickle cell trait, when finally fully investigated, may cause a re-evaluation 
of Seligman’s hypothesis. It appears that the anemia is a different entity from 
the trait, the cells differing qualitatively. The “focal center” of “migration” 
of the sickle cell in Africa appears to be in the Pygmy Negritoes in the region 
of the Ruwenzori Mountains. 
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SoME RELATIONS OF PHILOSOPHY AND ANTHROPOLOGY* 
By ABRAHAM EDEL 


PHILOSOPHER speculating on the kinship relations of philosophy and 

anthropology is likely to start by recalling that philosophy is the mother 
of all the sciences, and thus to assign himself parental authority without 
considering the cultural pattern in the family of the modern sciences. Or, in 
a burst of sentiment, he may paraphrase the Kantian dictum by proclaiming 
that anthropology without philosophy is blind, and philosophy without anthro- 
pology is empty. But the intellectual “cash value” of this dictum may be 
merely that he uses anthropological materials to illustrate his philosophical 
principles. And completing this ceremonial gift exchange the anthropologist 
will probably use the philosopher himself as an anthropological specimen. 

It is not part of my present task to trace the historical interinfluence of 
the two disciplines. Nor shall I dwell on the many single gifts that each has 
brought or can bring to the other: for example, anthropology has provided 
evidence of wide variety of moral judgments which the philosopher can use 
in estimating ethical absolutism; or symbolic logic has provided a theory of 
relations which may be serviceable in the compact symbolic formulation of 
kinship systems (cf. Greenberg 1949). Instead, I should like to consider the 
ways in which philosophical contributions may be increasingly called upon to 
assist in meeting the demands of anthropological problems as they become 
more systematic, and anthropological contributions be called upon to assist 
in meeting the demands of philosophical problems as they try to reach solu- 
tions. 


I 


Anthropology is taking a leading part in certain broad areas of inquiry in 
the sciences of man today. I do not mean that anthropology alone undertakes 
these coordinated inquiries, but that in addition to serving as the spark plug 
it is their “natural home.” The reasons for the anthropological predominance 
in interdisciplinary studies seem to be partly accidental, partly inherent in 
the materials of its traditional development. It is a historical phenomenon 
that psychology has been so individual-centered as to require continual out- 
side prodding on the social nature of man, that economics and politics have 
built a wall around them, that sociology has so often shied away from unified 
or systematic social description in favor of statistical study of isolated ele- 
ments, that history has been so single-fact centered as to brand any system- 

* This paper, in briefer form, was presented at the Symposium on “Anthropological Infiuences 
on Related Disciplines and their Influences on Anthropology” at the Annual Spring Meeting of 
the American Ethnological Society, April 11, 1953 at Columbia University. The author is in- 
debted to the Rockefeller Foundation for a grant which made possible some of the studies on which 


this paper is based. 
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atic theory as philosophy. On the other hand, anthropology had the methodo- 
logical advantage of dealing with relatively small groups and relatively more 
homogeneous peoples. As anthropologists have long pointed out, this provided 
unified perspectives for the systematic inquiry into man in society which were 
unique in their integrative character. The recent history of the social sciences 
in America shows this so clearly as to require no elaboration. 

Adapting anthropology’s integrative tools, forged on small-scale societies, 
to the study of quantitatively wider and qualitatively more complex areas 
is a serious undertaking in social methodology. Let me illustrate this problem 
by a parallel from political theory. The concept of democracy can most 
readily be defined by dealing with a small (but not too small) face-to-face 
group in which such notions as equality, general will, principles of popular 
decision, and so forth, may be given concrete interpretation in readily identifi- 
able processes and values. (Roughly speaking, ancient Athenian democracy 
illustrates this well.) The redefinition of the concept required as the group is 
extended to millions of people is no easy matter; the values and processes may 
fall apart in their effect and direction, special techniques need elaboration 
and constant reevaluation. The initial definition must be replaced by an ex- 
tended systematic theory of social interaction and value. And it is of compara- 
tively little help to attempt to recapture the initial perspective from the study 
of face-to-face groups in a complex society, since the problems of the wider 
setting give the smaller group, if isolated, a more artificial character. Anthro- 
pology faces precisely such problems today in its period of inevitable re- 
tooling, and at a time in which practical pressures counsel haste. 

At these points, philosophy can offer a well-stocked conceptual tool shed, 
with tools old and new, good and bad, and by no means catalogued. Take, for 
example, anthropological attempts to fashion a working theory of human 
nature, as evidenced in symposia and writings synthesizing biological, psycho- 
logical and social materials. Important lessons can be learned from seeing what 
the quest for a theory of human nature itself has meant in the history of man. 
Philosephy is old in this perspective having witnessed the rise of human 
nature concepts in the ancient teleological philosophies, based as in the case of 
Aristotle on a conception of fixed species and geared to the social problems of 
a slave society. Philosophy saw these conceptions set in a theological frame- 
work in which the range of inquiry varied from mediaeval physics questioning 
whether a stone falling into a hole through the earth expresses thereby its 
love of God to subtle metaphysical proofs that the devil by nature cannot be 
wholly bad. Philosophy saw the mechanistic materialisms of the 17th and 18th 
centuries reduce man’s nature to a system of physical forces or a self-playing 
harpsichord. There followed dialectical outlooks that found man’s nature in 
the total social and historical processes and systems of which he is a part, and 
evolutionary philosophies that equated human nature with biologically de- 
veloped drives and tendencies. And there were positivist philosophies that 
even rejected the whole human nature concept. In recent times, as observer 
rather than participant, philosophy has witnessed many of these old problems 
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repeated in the up-to-date language of instincts and needs and drives, in a 
setting of immeasurably expanded factual knowledge. On the question of the 
human nature concept philosophy is old and learned, perhaps even wise, at 
least as to the pitfalls and can, for example, keep a fairly clear distinction 
between a search for regularities, a search for constructs to systematize such 
regularities, a search for causal relations, and a formulation of standards for 
evaluating whatever regularities may be found. 

I think the same mode of analysis can be applied to other interdisciplinary 
areas that anthropology is fostering—such as child development theory and the 
expanding values study. Underlying such central questions as, for example, 
whether the child is seen as a little adult, as a partly-finished adult, as a total 
person in a temporally earlier setting, and so on, are different conceptions of 
growth itself, and it may be fruitful to explore these in terms of different 
philosophies of change and process. In the case of values study in its contem- 
porary forms, what we are witnessing is a unification or confluence of anthro- 
pological culture study and psychological attitude and norm study (with 
many other streams literally pouring into the area). Here philosophy can help 
in at least two ways. One is by bringing its sharpened methodological sense 
to render explicit the variety of problems which underlie the growth of a uni- 
fied values study area, and to ferret out the assumptions in such channeling 
of inquiry. The other is to explore what type of unity, pattern or system is to 
be expected or required in the value concept itself—for example, a unity in 
individual feeling, human nature constituents, social forces, or historical] 
trends. Philosophy can also bring to bear conceptions derived from the rich 
tradition of ethical theory; it can draw fruitful lessons from the whole story 
of attempts to work out a general theory of value—from Plato and Aristotle’s 
debate whether there is a single Idea of the Good to the manifold attempts of 
modern philosophers to found a science of generic value. 


II 


Considering these comments one may be tempted to grant the role of 
philosophy in the interdisciplinary tasks of anthropology and yet wonder in 
what way it bears on the primary descriptive efforts of anthropology in its 
traditional domain. I think we may deal briefly with this Maginot Line men- 
tality, if it still exists. For one thing, anthropology is already committed by 
the pressure of contemporary problems to work in the public domain of com- 
mon effort. And this is not merely a practical application, but a dynamic 
movement towards the integration of the social sciences. But apart from all 
this, the very descriptive work cannot fail to be affected by the discussion of 
organization and guiding categories, and in this respect the everyday work of 
the anthropologist comes face to face with its own internal philosophical 
assumptions. 

I take it that just as in philosophy one no longer expects to find a trans- 
cendental deduction of the categories in Kantian style, so in anthropology the 
days are gone in which ethnographic categories are set down as fixed and 
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immutable. And so when I come on a passage like the following—‘‘Every cul- 
ture must be analyzed into the following aspects: economics, politics, the 
mechanism of law and custom, education, magic and religion, recreation, 
traditional knowledge, technology, and art. And all human cultures can be 
compared under the headings of this scheme’’—I assume that Malinowski 
(1937: 138) is simply impressing on the Jay listener that there are some uni- 
versal elements. Kluckhohn’s (1953) account in his recent paper “Universal 
Categories of Culture’ shows what a categorial ferment is taking place in 
anthropological theory, and how sensitive it has become to the danger of 
imposing categories of contemporary Western culture on the materials of other 
cultures. This sensitivity involves a thesis about the cultural functioning of 
categories which could fruitfully be developed on a larger scale. For example, 
in reading Kroeber and Kluckhohn’s Culture, A Critical Review of Concepts 
and Definitions, I was struck by the possibility that many of the definitions 
of culture that it gathers may themselves constitute a significant reflection 
of the culture itself as it looks through the eyes of its theorists at itself in 
the mirror. 

On this whole area of categorial theory there could be, I think, fruitful 
cooperation between philosophy and anthropology. The whole question of 
what justifies ultimately the use of one rather than another set of categories 
either in general or in a specific field is a complex and difficult validation 
problem. It is unfortunately unavoidable if one aims at sys/ematic understand- 
ing of a people and its ways, and does not regard one’s categories as simply 
expressive of personal interest in one or another kind of activity. 

Let me take a particular illustration from my own special field of inquiry. 
In the traditional anthropological monographs there is on the whole little 
separate treatment of morality. It tends to be scattered among law, religion, 
social organization, etc. We learn about generosity from the section on expec- 
tations in kinship relations, about sexual morality in the “legal” penalties 
for adultery, about the “good man”’ in what is praised in the chapter on educa- 
tion if there is a chapter on education, about the rationale for some of these 
ways in the myths. The question is not whether morality should be a distinct 
category or separate chapter in organizing descriptive materials. It is rather 
whether morality should constitute a separate category of investigation for 
the ethnographer, as technology and religion tend to do no matter how inti- 
mately they are felt to be enmeshed in the whole cultural matrix, because the 
ethnographer knows that if he does not look there he may miss some signifi- 
cant aspect of the life of the people. 

Now what does the fragmentation in the treatment of morality represent? 
If for the sake of clarification we consider it as a deliberate policy in the 
theory of ethnography, there are several possible interpretations. It may be 
simply giving the contexts in which the ethnographer learns about morality 
without troubling to systematize what he has learned. But if so, why stop 
halfway here, when he does not in dealing with religion, or law where it 
exists, or language? The fragmentation may, however, involve the assumption 
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that primitive societies do not have unified moralities, but only roughly con- 
verging habits in different areas. This is conceivable, just as a society may lack 
a legal system while having a variety of legal-looking sanctions; but such an 
assumption ought to be rendered explicit so that its correctness can be ex- 
amined. Again, it may be assumed that although the society does have a 
unified morality or some structure to its moral habits, it does not itself see 
it as such. In this case, it ought to be made clear that the ethnography is 
being carried out from the point of view of the people themselves. And one is 
left wondering why morality should be selected for such treatment while 
technology often is not—the magical formulae as part of the mode of produc- 
tion are sometimes thrown in as asides, with emphasis on the productive 
techniques we regard as realistic. Again, it may be said that morality is re- 
garded as superstructural and worth treating only in its functional relations to 
production and social structure and child training and sanctioning, and beyond 
that may be left to myth and proverbs. But if so, then again we have a highly 
theoretical assumption about the systematics of a culture which requires ex- 
plicit formulation. 

My point in this array of possibilities is simply that whether morality 
should be given separate status as a descriptive category seems to depend on 
a network of assumptions concerning modes of discovery, descriptive aims, 
social or cultural dynamics, and probably more. To dig out these assumptions 
and make the decision deliberate is a philosophical-anthropological task. 

Present anthropological practices point to the same conclusion, but from 
an opposite direction. Morality, instead of being fragmentized, has recently 
begun to enter into a commanding unity in cultural description. For example, 
it becomes almost absorbed in the value concept, and the systematic unity 
of a culture is sought in its value configuration which permeates all areas of 
life. Now the general value concept, which was mentioned above as an illus- 
tration of interdisciplinary study, is fruitful only if some type of unity is 
actually discoverable in the areas or materials that it draws together. It may 
be a unity in human psychological make-up, or in a systematic social or cul- 
tural structure, or in a well-ordered historical process. But it is doubtful 
whether there is any prior independent account of value as such to provide 
the unity (cf. Edel 1953). Thus each of the separate fields has to stand de- 
scriptively on its own feet. It follows that the responsibility for investigating 
morality as a separate category of culture is not dissolved by its absorption 
into an integrative value concept. 

Similarly, there are attempts to use the concept of morality in a general 
way to indicate a sort of social cement. For example, Redfield (1953: 20-21) 
uses the phrase “moral order” which “points to the nature of the bonds 
among men, rather than to a category of the content of culture.’’ The moral 
order is taken to include “the binding sentiments of rightness that attend 
religion, the social solidarity that accompanies religious ritual, the sense of 
religious seriousness and obligation that strengthens men, and the effects of 
a belief in invisible beings that embody goodness.” It is contrasted with a 
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technical order ‘“‘which results from mutual usefulness, from deliberate 
coercion, or from the mere utilization of the same means. In the technical order 
men are bound by things, or are themselves things.’ This distinction, however, 
raises sharply the question why the technical order, at least in its conception 
of mutual usefulness, should not be seen as an individualistically-oriented 
morality whose rationale may be religious in some cultures, Benthamistic- 
hedonistic in others. What is thus seen historically by some as the relaxation 
of the moral order may be seen instead as the passage to a different moral 
order. The choice between such formulations may be a matter of stipulation 
—for example, that a morality has to be cast in overtly interpersonal terms 
and not in egoistic terms. But the grounds for such a stipulation may be 
factual in character—for example, the psychological hypothesis that treating 
men as things is a roundabout (distorted) way of seeking interpersonal rela- 
tions. Or it may be an historical judgment about the disintegrative effect of 
such orders, with the initial stipulation that whatever else it is a morality 
must be “binding.” There are, no doubt, other possibilities which should be 
rendered explicit. Thus again the determination of the kind of category 
morality is to be in ethnography is a complex decision of a philosophical- 
anthropological character. 

My own proposal, based initially on a comparative analysis of ethical 
theories in the Western tradition, is that morality be formulated as a content 
category in very much the same fashion as religion has come to be. Specific 
reference points or constituents are capable of delineation—for example, the 
type of goals and means certified in the given morality, the type of acts en- 
joined or prohibited, the types of character-traits praised or blamed, the types 
of feeling specialized in by the morality (whether guilt or shame or fear, etc.), 
the type of sanctions set off in the morality, the types of method of decision 
embodied in the morality, and the set of terms or concepts having a moral 
status in the given society. Not all moralities need have all these constituents, 
just as not every particular religion need have a cosmology or specialize in 
religious emotions. And just as a common element runs through religion in 
the concept of the supernatural, so a comparable element of a kind of moral 
quality runs through the moralities. But precisely what this is like, what its 
invariant character may be, whether it is a separable quality in feeling or a 
convergent effect stemming from the roles that moralities play, are still, it 
seems to me, unsettled questions. And this is not surprising at a stage when 
the systematic comparative study of moralities in culture is as yet insuffi- 
ciently developed. If morality is extensively employed as a descriptive cate- 
gory, not only will the search for invariant elements have a wider base, but the 
other issues raised above—both in fragmentizing morality and in generalizing 
it—will admit of statement as empirical research issues. Thus it can be asked 
whether the components of moralities come in tightly-knit or unified clusters 
or as loose agglomerations; whether the type of unity is constant or culturally 
variable; what relations—causal, functional, expressive—moralities turn out 
to have to other areas of a culture; whether morality fits into a broader value 
concept; and so on. 
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I should like to venture the further hypothesis that over and above the 
moral pattern of a society there is a separate empirical variable consisting of 
modes of thought in justifying or criticizing the morality. I should like to dis- 
tinguish this as the “‘ethical pattern,” and suggest that the relation of ethical 
pattern and morality is not a purely logical one of premises to conclusion, but 
empirical, that is, psychological, sociocultural, and historical. For example, 
in the Western tradition, honesty as a virtue is justified on a religious basis in 
one ethic, on a secular general welfare basis in another. Similarly, generosity 
in one primitive society may be tied to a fear of sorcery on refusal, in another 
to a conception of accumulating supernatural power by specified types of 
giving. On a larger scale, a whole morality may enter the scene with one ethic 
and in turn take on another; thus in the familiar Weber-Tawney picture, an 
individualistic acquisitive or success morality entered Western culture with a 
religious ethic of individual calling and personal salvation, but it passed there- 
after to a secular utilitarian ethic. The ethical pattern will contain as a major 
component the world view or view of life with its conception of cosmic forces, 
human nature and self-portraits as relevant to determination of proper action. 

Now it is quite possible that such broad distinctions, however fruitful in 
Western culture, are of little use for primitive societies. Thus ethica! patterns 
may arise only where comparison and criticism of cultures has become the 
order of the day, or where internal conflict requires justification defenses; 
or again that articulate morality arises in a unified form only under the 
influence of a complex culture. But exactly the opposite may be the case. 
These various patterns may have been ignored because of insufficient availa- 
bility of materials, difficulties of inquiry into the less overt aspects of a culture 
under temporally limited conditions of ethnography, and so on. (It is interest- 
ing to note here that a few philosophers have recently begun going into the 
field to study moral and ethical patterns at first hand.) What then actually 
is the case, and whether patterns of the type proposed should be employed 
analytically even where the distinctions are not drawn by the culture itself, 
is once more a difficult task for anthropological evaluation in a philosophical 
spirit. 

III 

As a more general example of the need for philosophical-anthropological 
cooperation on categorial issues, consider Kluckhohn’s proposal in the paper 
referred to above (1953 especially pp. 520-22) to organize ethnography within 
the framework of invariant points of reference: “All cultures constitute so 
many somewhat distinct answers to essentially the same questions posed by 
human biology and by the generalities of the human situation. ... Every 
society’s pattern for living must provide approved and sanctioned ways for 
dealing with such universal circumstances as the existence of two sexes; the 
helplessness of infants; the need for satisfaction of the elementary biological 
requirements such as food, warmth, and sex; the presence of individuals of 
different ages and of differing physical and other capacities.” 

Now what aré the modes of validating such a proposal? First it would 
involve establishing a reliable set of the various biological, psychological 
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and socio-situational ‘‘givens,’”’ making sure that none of them constituted 
simply specializations of a particular culture group or relatively temporary 
historical conditions. Second, it would involve specification of the conditions 
that make a “given” into a “question posed.” For example, breathing is 
given as common too, and yet hardly ever serves as the basis of a category; 
I suppose that is because it is no sooner asked than answered. Various coordi- 
nates have to be established for what constitutes a problem. One, for example, 
would be extent: whose problem is it, the individual’s or the whole group’s, 
or is it culturally movable from one extreme to the other? Another would be 
scope: over how wide an area oi life does the problem range, either unavoid- 
ably or in given conditions? A third would be mode of operation; Kluckhohn, 
for example, uses such formulations as “foci around which and within which 
the patterns of every culture crystallize,” ‘‘natura! limits, conditions, clues, 
and pressures.” And no doubt still other coordinates would require develop- 
ment. Some of these problems have been raised in discussions around the cen- 
tra] concepts of a philosophical pragmatism which constantly talks of prob- 
lem-situations, but I am not sure that they are as yet sufficiently resolved. 
Fuller analysis leads back, I think, to the fundamental issue of values, just as 
analysis of the concept of “needs” shows it often to have value components; 
and to an explicit causal-functional theory when we study how a problem 
constitutes a tension-system. 

Any such set of reference points, however well established, could not con- 
stitute a closed set defined once and for all; the elements would themseives 
change and grow with the growth of scientific knowledge. For example, even 
what can be meant by “the existence of two sexes” can grow in meaning as 
definite knowledge is established on what are culturally determined differences, 
what are inherent psychological differential dispositions if any, and so on. 
Few social scientists would deny that we are here at the beginning rather than 
the end of knowledge. Similarly, new ‘‘needs’”’ may be added, as the need for 
emotional security has come to be recognized in our own time. The fundamen- 
tal point in basing ethnographic categories on universal elements would 
therefore seem to be their constant gearing to the best available resul/s in 
the cooperative effort of the sciences of man. On the surface this seems to 
involve a paradox: the categories depend in part on the resultant pattern of 
knowledge, and the growth of knowledge depends in part on the types of 
categories employed. But the paradox is only on the surface; this type of non- 
vicious circle is a familiar characteristic of the method of science. The openness 
of the set ultimately therefore constitutes a practical but not a theoretical 
difficulty. For the field worker would have to remain alert for any data reach- 
ing beyond the then-established categories to help in their further revision. 


IV 
A systematized philosophical-anthropological approach could also be 
fruitfully applied to the general concepts and fundamental terms of anthropo- 
logical theory. Take for example the controversial concept of a culture pat- 
tern. The variety of conceptions of culture pattern is well known—the func- 
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tional integration types of Malinowski and Radcliffe-Brown, the historical 
type of Kroeber, the sociopsychological configurations of Benedict, and so 
forth—but at the risk of being charged with philosophic simplism I will say 
that the underlying idea seems to me to be that a given material (culture) is 
found to have some kind of unity (pattern). Tylor himself gives us such a 
hint when he proposes to derive pattern from “‘patronus, as it were father” 
along with matter from “materia, or mother substance” (1874: ii, 246). I am 
not, of course, suggesting that we use a model derived from the family or from 
procreative processes for understanding pattern. But we do have to ask what 
kind of a unity is being sought, and what kind of material we are dealing with. 
And on each of these questions the experience of philosophy with unity- 
system concepts and material concepts may embody useful lessons. 

First on unity-pattern concepts, I think much is to be learned for a scien- 
tific approach to the study of man from a scrutiny of the craftsmanship 
models, mechanical models, organic models, attempts to find unity in a lan- 
guage of science, attempts to dispense with models, and so on, all of which 
have been explored on a large scale in philosophical approaches. Today the 
pattern concept is becoming interdisciplinary, as models are sought on a 
wide hunt from any available field of knowledge. And there is no reason why 
they should not be tried out seriously but in an experimental way, as homeo- 
static physiological models or servomechanism models have occasionally 
been invoked. 

The fact is that the pattern concept for human life was born in the philoso- 
phy of history and tried out for society in ways as different as Hegel, Marx, 
Comte, Spencer—to choose only 19th-century examples. And in its anthropo- 
logical usage it has continued to have close philosophical relations. One need 
only point to Benedict’s use of suggestions from Nietzsche and Spengler, or 
Kroeber’s (1952: 66-78, 136-138) self-conscious relation to the sharp separa- 
tion of science and history as ‘“‘nomothetic” and “‘idiographic” in the Windel- 
band-Rickert tradition. But today the relations should, I think, be closer, 
certainly as close as Kroeber has kept them. For it should never be forgotten 
that the philosophical materials themselves here are through and through 
controversial. The categories which one might be tempted to appropriate 
from a specific source for anthropological or sociological use cannot just be 
taken as one might adopt a symbolic notation from the logical armory. They 
are steeped in the issues of conflicting philosophic outlooks. One cannot, for 
example, make the now admittedly oversharp distinction of “civilization” 
and ‘culture’ without asking whether ultimately one is embodying in one’s 
categories a dualistic view of nature and spirit, or simply exhibiting a relatively 
separable interest in what is capable of accumulation in human techniques as 
contrasted with the “meaning” side of individual artistic contemplation. In 
using such philosophical categories the anthropologist must be self-conscious 
about his philosophical implications and make them as explicit as possible. 
In this way he can be putting them to the test rather than taking them for 
granted. 

In the second place, on material concepts—that is, what is being unified 
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by the discovery of a pattern in it—many of the differences in the pattern 
concept probably stem from different stresses in a prior partitioning of the 
material. It will make a tremendous difference whether “culture” is a grab- 
bag into which anything can fit, whether it is distinguished from something 
called “‘civilization,”’ whether it is cornered into an area of symbols away from 
society and personality, whether it is treated as a self-enclosed system, whether 
it is a superstructure molded by a relatively independent substructure, and 
so on. (The array of conceptions is admirably pictured in Kroeber and Kluck- 
hohn’s recent survey.) To state the validation conditions for such conceptions 
is no easy matter. It is possible that some which seem arbitrary as general 
categories make sense in the context of a particular inquiry. For example, 
culture as a “separate” system of symbols may be quite meaningful from the 
point of view of the child’s learning process in which culture is coming from 
the “outside.”’ Culture as a self-enclosed system may be quite meaningful 
from the historian’s aeroplane situation in which one can see the cities growing 
but not the people building. From the philosopher’s point of view which seeks 
to establish validation conditions for categories in the light of the categorial 
experience of the various fields of knowledge, there is no reason to expect the 
category of culture to have had a less chequered career than that of, say, 
matter in physics, or power in political theory, or value in economics, or 
obligation in mora] theory. And the life and death of eminent categories which 
expressed whole epochs of existence and thought in human history are writ 
large in the succession of philosophical systems. My own tendency would be 
towards working out a contextual theory of categories in terms of the specific 
scientific problems and interests which guide their selection and use. This would 
not rule out the possibility of generalized categories but would insist on their 
validation by showing their invariant applicability for all relevant contexts. 

This brings me to the second part of my task for which I will do little more 
than add an extended footnote. Reflection on categories constitutes a good 
point of departure for the thesis that the exploration of philosophical problems 
calls increasingly on anthropological contributions. American philosophy has 
given lip service to the Deweyan thesis that philosophizing is itself a part of 
culture but does not carry out its implications and instead has invoked 
mechanisms of defense against self-awareness, such as conceptions that analy- 
sis can be carried out on a purely linguistic plane, or scornful rejection of a 
close use of psychological and social materials within philosophical formula- 
tions as “psychologism” and ‘“‘sociologism.”’ 

My own experience in working especially on ethical theory has led me to 
the belief that many problems whose “‘purely philosophical” character is often 
taken for granted, turn out on careful investigation to contain barely con- 
cealed psychological and social science variables. Accordingly the issue be- 
tween two conflicting analyses in ethical theory may turn out to be in large 
part the conflict of two contrasting cultural “patterns.”” Let me suggest what 
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I mean by example. We often ask in ethics whether the morality of an act 
depends on the consequences or on the motives, and proceed to argue one 
way or the other by looking to consistency with particular situation judg- 
ments. But obviously both in the Western tradition at different times, and in 
different cultures we find patterns affixing value quality to immediate con- 
sciousness in action (a kind of present-quality orientation) and others with a 
prospective orientation in which what counts is what is yet to be gained. 
The conflict of ethical ‘heory is thus illuminated by the contrast of cultural- 
ethical pattern. But if we go on to ask which pattern is correct, as we began 
by asking which theory was correct, we see the complex nature of our problem. 
Evaluation has not disappeared as an issue—and so we are not exhibiting the 
vice of sociologism which is generally construed as substituting a sociological 
for a philosophical problem (and so contributing to philosophical unemploy- 
ment). But the task of evaluation is complicated and not a simple truth issue. 
We have to explore descriptively the present-oriented and the prospectively- 
oriented patterns. We have to look for causal conditions so far as we can find 
them, whether it be in a Stoic stress on character against consequences or a 
Bali stress on present feeling-tone, or again a Benthamite reckoning of felicific 
consequences or a Hupa-Yurok casting of morality in terms of economic 
gain. We have to evaluate in scientific terms whatever assumptions about 
human nature or universal psychological tendency are implicit in the alterna- 
tive formulations. And we have to judge in terms of the standards set by the 
problems of our age—if we are judging for our age—what is the desirable 
pattern for action insofar as there are objective possibilities allowing altera- 
tion. Thus what set out as a dispute of ethical theory on whether morality 
depends on motives or consequences, ends up (with the cooperation of anthro- 
pology and psychology and other social sciences) as a set of judgments on 
what in general is the desirable character-type in this respect, what the 
desirable location of value-quality, whether Americans are insufficiently 
appreciative of the present-quality in action and treat each other too much as 
instruments for future gain, and so forth. Of course further issues will arise 
about the criteria of desirability in these latter judgments, and questions 
analogous to the motive-consequence controversy may reappear in fresh 
form on this higher level. We cannot here pursue the problem of the nature 
of ultimate standards for ethical judgment. But the unveiling of the pattern 
aspects in the theoretical question seems to me to furnish a permanent 
contribution by calling attention to the psychological and social science issues 
in the heart of the problem at every step. And insofar as reliable knowledge is 
attainable in the psychological and social study of man, an increasingly 
stabilizing component is added to ethical theory by the close cooperation of 
philosophy and the human sciences. 

Other examples of the way these materials add to ethical theory will 
occur to the reader, such as the way in which debates about the ethical 
validity of conscience have blossomed into the wider study of what have 
perhaps loosely been tagged as guilt-patterns, shame-patterns, and so forth— 
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a study in which the exploration of psychological and cultural variables has 
considerably enriched ethical judgment. For my part, I am prepared in ethical 
theory to try out the experimental transformation of any and every issue of 
theory into one of the contrast of patterns, not to evade evaluation but to 
give it its proper scope. 

I must also confess a suspicion that some questions in the philosophy of 
science, in epistemology, and even in metaphysics, are capable of similar 
profitable treatment. I do not believe that I should have much difficulty in 
convincing anthropologists, although I would have more difficulty in per- 
suading philosophers that this may be so. Resistance to a large-scale program 
of such interrelation between philosophy and anthropology would stem largely 
from the fear that knowledge would become “relativized” in such a process. 
And in all justice to these hesitations one cannot ignore the numerous at- 
tempts in the sociology of knowledge to introduce a sociological variable into 
the conception of truth. Let me therefore add in conclusion that nothing in 
what I have said about a more intimate relation of philosophy and anthro- 
pology seems to me to point in this direction—neither in the anthropologically 
oriented conception of philosophizing as part of a culture, nor in the recogni- 
tion of psychological and social science variables in ethical theory, nor in the 
contextual treatment of categories indicated above. In every case the discovery 
of the cultural components provides a basis for greater determinacy rather 
than arbitrariness, and adds to the growing network of the system of science. 
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ARCHEOLOGY AND THE DOMESTICATION OF ANIMALS IN THE OLD 
WorRLD 


By ROBERT H. DYSON, Jr. 
1. INTRODUCTION 

F ALL the transformations through which human society has passed the 
most fundamental, and the least known, is the “Neolithic Revolution.” 
This event, interpreted economically as the emergence of a food-producing 
economy based on domestic plants and animals, has provided the basis for 
all of the cultural elaborations of the past six or seven thousand years. In deal- 
ing with the question of the origin of the domestic plants and animals basic 
to this Revolution, the prehistorian is dependent upon the data provided by 
various specialists. Thus, in the case of domestic animals, it is necessary to 
use the morphological and genetic studies of the zoologist, and the chrono- 
logical and distributional studies of the archeologist. Separately these studies 
pursue their own particular ends, using different methods and terminology; 
but in combination they are capable of supplying possible answers and out- 
lining difficulties in terms of more general problems. This paper reviews one 

such problem: the origin of domestic animals. 

The first step in such a review is the definition of the term “domestic.” 
This may be done in two ways. First, a domestic animal may be defined “‘cul- 
turally” as one which breeds in captivity and is of some significant use to a 
community. Such a definition omits a few animals (like the elephant) which do 
do not breed in captivity but, being applicable in general, will serve our present 
purpose. Domestication, so defined, would be demonstrated archeologically 
through the recovery of equipment designed for use with animals, representa- 
tional art showing the animal in use, and animal bones. The fact that an animal 
was controlled and utilized, therefore, implies a domestic status. 

The ‘‘osteological” definition used by the zoologist is stated by Thévenin 
(1947: 7) as follows: 

“ |. . un animal domestique serait alors, celui qui, élevé de génération en 
génération sous la surveillance de l’homme, a evolué de facgon 4 constituer une 
espéce, ou pour le moins une race, differente de la forme sauvage primitive 
dont il est issu.” 

Domestication in these terms is demonstrable by the morphology of the 
bones themselves. It is important to realize that such osteological domestica- 
tion necessarily follows cultural domestication in time. Unfortunately much 
discussion has proceeded on the assumption that the points of origin defined 
by these two definitions ought to be coincident. As a result, in many cases the 
zoologist, when pressed by the archeologist, has labelled an animal as “prob- 
ably domestic” not on the evidence of the bones but on the basis of their asso- 
ciation with human artifacts. The archeologist has then taken this opinion as 
osteological evidence of the animal’s domestic condition, which is not the case. 
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That the association of animal bones and human artifacts per se is not evidence 
of domestication in any sense is patently evident from the whole record of 
Palaeolithic archeology. 

In the absence of sufficient artifactual material and when insufficient time 
has elapsed for osteological change, how is domestication to be demonstrated? 
The only alternative so far advanced is the use of statistics to show some kind 
of cultural control over the animal population. An analysis of the fauna of a 
site over a period of time may indicate at some point a shift from reliance on 
small or large “‘wild” game to reliance on “prodomestic” game, by which is 
meant “potentially domesticable”’ (i.e., those animals known to be domestic 
in later periods). Subsequertly a second shift, this time in the age at which 
prodomestic animals are killed, may be indicated. When accompanied by a con- 
stant increase of the percentage of the prodomestic group in the total, these 
two shifts would seem to be reasonably good evidence for inferring cultural 
control over the animals in question. Since the species and age composition of 
a given sample is subject to variation due to factors of preservation (accidents, 
softer immature bones, etc.) and cultural selection resulting from altered eating 
habits, technology, or hunting territories, this method must be employed 
with caution. Such objections may be minimized to a large extent by the repe- 
tition of the statistical pattern in a number of sites from a wide area, provided 
the sample in each case is of adequate size. 


2. THE NEAR EAST 

In view of the fact that the Post-Mesolithic chronology of the Near East 
is the best known, and that dates for other areas in the Old World are esti- 
mated in terms of the Near Eastern sequence, this area will be examined first.' 

It is striking that in each sub-area of this region the earliest stratigraphic 
levels as a rule contain at least four animals: Bos (cattle), Sus (pig), Ovis 
(sheep) and/or Capra (goat). This association occurs in Egypt in the Fayum 
(Caton-Thompson 1934: 34), in Iraq at Jarmo (Braidwood 1952: 30), and in 
Russian Turkestan in Anau I (Pumpelly 1908: 38, 341, 342), in each case 
accompanied by sickle blades, wheat, and barley (Dyson 1953). The same is 
probably true at Tell Hassuna (Lloyd and Safar 1945: 284) in northern Iraq 
although the type of grain is as yet unspecified. In Palestine and Syria, Bos, 
Sus, and sickle blades are noted from the Natufian (Garrod and Bate 1937: 
152) and Tell Judaidah (Braidwood 1948: 93), while figurines and as yet 
unidentified animal bones occur in the Neolithic of Jericho (Garstang 1940: 
49, 50; Kenyon 1952: 120). Added to these is the presence in Sialk I, Iran 
(Ghirshman 1938: 146, 197), of Bos, Ovis/Capra, and sickle blades. This evi- 
dence shows an established economy based on grain with the association of 
these four animals in the middle fifth millennium B.C. The geographical ex- 
tension of this pattern is seen at later dates in Turkey in material from Troy I 
(Gejvall 1938, 1939) and the Chalcolithic levels of Alishar Huyuk (Von der 
Osten 1937: 294), and in India at Harappa (Prashad 1936). 

There is, then, an economic grassland complex in the Near East by the mid- 
dle fifth millennium. But the evidence just mentioned does not indicate that 
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any of these animals were in fact domesticated. Omitting from consideration 
the later cultures of Turkey and India, the preliminary report on Hotu Cave, 
Iran (Coon 1952), and the problematical Natufian, there are two instances in 
the remaining area of discontinuous pre-Neolithic sequences. In the first in- 
stance from Iraq the preliminary faunal statistics from the sites of Palegawra 
(Mesolithic?), Karim Shahir (Proto-Neolithic?), and Jarmo (Neolithic) 
indicate a shift in the percentage of Ovis/Capra bones from 30% to 50% to 
80% in the case of Jarmo (Braidwood 1952: 26, 30, fig. 14), where for the first 
time a high proportion of immature animals were killed. A second set of 
statistics is recorded from Belt Cave, Iran (Coon 1951: 43). At this site, above 
the beginning of the Neolithic (level 10) prodomestic animals number over 
50% of the total while nearly 40% of the Ovis/Capra are immature; whereas, 
below level 10 less than 50% of the assemblage is prodomestic, and only about 
8% of the Ovis/Capra are immature. Comparably high percentages for the 
killing of immature animals in the European Neolithic are available (Clark 
1952: 125) as well as the ratio of wild to domestic animals (op. cit.: 49, 50). 
These cases, considered together, appear to indicate a period in which human 
control over animal herds is being achieved. The beginning of a dependency 
upon the four animals discussed is shown by their constant association (to the 
virtual exclusion of “wild” types—only 5% at Jarmo) with agricultural settle- 
ments and by the statistics cited. In most cases, considering the complexity 
of these basal cultures, one may reasonably infer a domestic status for these 
animals. However, this inference requires further confirmation. 

The identification of animal bones necessarily raises questions of taxo- 
nomic procedure (see Simpson 1945; Sche:.k and McMasters 1948). These are 
especially difficult in the prehistoric period when detailed zoological taxonomy 
(based mostly on soft body parts) must be replaced by a more general palaeon- 
tological one (based on the skeleton). Moreover, phylogeny is continually 
being reinterpreted on the basis of new information. As a result the nomen- 
clature, which reflects the phylogenetic interpretation, gradually alters; the 
consequent necessity of equating terms makes mandatory the inclusion of the 
describing author’s name (e.g., Bos taurus Linn.). Many reports by archeolo- 
gists overlook this fact. Palaeontological species are built up on the basis of 
skeletal specialization, and phylogenetic interpretations are then based on a 
comparison of key parts. The absence of these in an assemblage makes sub- 
generic classification of the remains difficult if not impossible. Even when 
characteristic parts are found failure to consider the range of individual 
variation within a group has led to artificial results (Riedel 1951), as in the 
case of the two species of sheep, the “turbary”’ and the “copper” which are 
now known to be female and male of the same breed (Clark 1952: 124). 

A similar dichotomy of type, due to differences of sex or race, exists in the 
genus Bos. The archtype of + Bos primigenius Boj. (Pleistocene and Recent in 
North Africa, Europe, the Near East, and Central Asia) was described as large 
in size and long-horned. It is now known that smaller forms also existed in 
Europe (Reynolds 1939: 28) and North Africa (Romer 1928: 111; 1938: 
170, 171, 183). In the Near East bones of both large and small cattle are re- 
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ported in the Mesolithic of Palestine at Mugharet el Kebarah (Bate 1932: 
277), in the Chalcolithic at Megiddo (Loud 1948: 139; Guy and Engburg 
1938: 210), and in the Halaf Period at Tell Aswad in Syria (Mallowan 1946: 
124). There are also horn cores in some cases but no connection is possible 
between animal size and horn size. In the latter two instances the large animals 
have been labelled wild and the small ones “probably domestic” on the 
grounds that domestic animals should be smaller than wild ones—a thesis 
which is genetically unsound (Dottrens 1947). 

Long-horned cattle descended from + Bos primigenius Boj. and _ its 
Asiatic relative + Bos namadicus Fale. (which is virtually indistinguishable 
according to some authors) are the most widespread of the earliest domestic 
cattle, being found from Egypt to the Indus from the Neolithic to modern 
times. In spite of the association of these cattle with human artifacts, it is still 
difficult to assert how early in the Neolithic’ they were unquestionably 
domesticated. 

Humped cattle, Bos indicus Linn., are unknown in a wild or fossil state, 
and are believed to have originated outside of India by Blyth (Marshall 1931: 
658) and Friederichs (1933). They have been identified at Harappa (Prashad 
1936: 8, 34), Mohenjo-Daro (Marshall 1931: 28, 29, 654; MacKay 1939: 
288, 289), and Rana Ghundai I (Piggot 1950: 121). Van Buren (1939: 74-76) 
states that a humped bull with spreading horns occurs frequently among the 
Halaf and Ubaid Period figurines and other art representations of southern 
Iraq. Humped cattle are known in Egypt by the XVIII Dynasty (16th cen- 
tury B.C.) but the time of their introduction is obscure. 

Short-horned cattle also present a problem. Duerst (Pumpelly 1908: 364) 
and Prashad (1936: 8, 32) agree that + Bos namadicus Falc. cannot be ances- 
tral because the osteological differences between it and the domestic short- 
horn are too great. Amschler (Arne 1945: 325-326) identifies a wild short- 
horn, + Bos brachyceros arnei Amsch., from Shah Tepe III D and E in Iran as 
the progenitor of the domestic type present in the same levels (dating to the 
end of the fourth millennium ). Other short-horns are reported at about the 
same date at Alishar Huyuk (Von der Osten 1937: 294), and somewhat later 
at Mohenjo-Daro (Marshall 1931: 28, 29, 654; MacKay 1939: 288, 289) and 
Harappa (Prashad 1936: 8, 34) where models have been found. Van Buren 
(1939: 69-74) notes that the “‘more primitive type had short horns, but there 
was also a long-horned type at an early date” in Mesopotamia. The attempt 
to interpret this early material into separate long- and short-horned breeds 
ought to be made with caution in the light of observations that a herd of Indian 
cattle often contains animals with horns ranging from long to short and that 
the concept of a long-horned versus a short-horned species is apt to be spurious 
except where ample evidence is available or where the animals have been bred 
selectively for those factors, and in view of the several Pleistocene races of Bos 
known in Europe and North Africa. The general evidence does not commend 
conclusions except to the effect that large and small, humped and humpless, 
and long- and short-horned individuals are all known in the Fertile Crescent 
area during the Neolithic Period. 
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Equally obscure is the origin of the domestic pig. The only statistics are 
from Iraq where the preliminary field count indicated 1% of the bones at 
Karim Shahir and 10% at Jarmo (Braidwood 1952: 26, 30) were pig, and from 
Anau where pig was nearly absent in Period I, but made up 12% and 15% of 
the bones from Periods II and III. The Mesopotamian data are of interest in 
the light of Hilzheimer’s (1941) conclusion that sheep and swine were the two 
most important Sumerian animals. Interesting also is the large quantity of 
pig bones at Merimde (Mond 1937: 258) and Ma’adi (Menghin 1932: 52) in 
Lower Egypt in the Predynastic period in contrast to their rarity in later times 
when they were considered unclean. Pigs were still in use during Dynasty III 
and IV, probably in association with the god Set, and their subsequent disuse 
possibly may be associated with the ascendency of the god Horus over Set 
(Paton 1925: 17, 29). Since the nearby marshland of the Delta would have been 
an ideal habitat, it is impossible to claim a domestic status for these pigs. All 
of the early Near Eastern pigs are classed as Sus scrofa Linn., with the excep- 
tion of the fragments from Sialk II (Ghirshman 1938: 198) which could be 
either scrofa or cristatus in-that location. The nomenclature of pigs is very con- 
fused due to the difficulty in differentiating the north Eurasian Sus scrofa 
Linn., the Indian type commonly identified as Sus cristatus Wagn., and various 
other types in Southeast Asia which are sometimes grouped as Sus vitatius 
Mull. & Schleg. The relationship between the three is unclear; some authors 
(Kloss 1931) make crista/us a subspecies of scrofa; others (Chasen 1940) group 
it with vifa/ius or make it a race of the latter. This question may well eventually 
be settled by seriological studies (Sasaki and Moribe 1930). Pig bones at 
Mohenjo-Daro (Marshall 1931: 669) are reported as numerous, while those 
at Harappa are identified as Sus cristatus domesticus Pras. (Prashad 1936: 
9, 54) apparently largely by virtue of their association with cultural remains. 

In the case of the sheep the problem is even more complex. All domestic 
sheep originally were designated Ovis aries Linn. on the premise that they had 
a single common origin. This theory is no longer held and, therefore, the term 
has no phylogenetic significance. The earliest widely bred sheep in the Near 
East appears to be a primitive hairy type found in Mesopotamia and Egypt 
(Hilzheimer 1936: 195; Mond 1937: 256). The art of the late fourth millennium 
(Jemdet Nasr Period) in southern Iraq reveals both wooly and fat-tailed sheep 
—the former reaching Egypt during the New Kingdom and the latter import- 
ant in negro Africa. Wild sheep may be divided into two sectors (Carruthers 
1949: 42, 43): the Argaliformes east of the Oxus River (Ovis nivicola Esch., 
northeastern Siberia; O. ammon Linn., Central Asia), and the Moufloniformes 
west (O. vignei Blyth, Oxus River to eastern Iran; O. gmelini Blyth, western 
Iran; O. ophion Blyth, Turkey and Cyprus; O. musimon Pallas, Corsica and 
Sardinia). It should be noted that the above classification by Harper (for a 
summary of this and others see Carruthers 1949, Appendix) divides the older 
O. orientalis Lyd. into O. ophion Blyth and O. gmelini Blyth. In identifying the 
Anau sheep, Duerst (Pumpelly 1908: 374) pointed to the presence of intermedi- 
ate forms linking the turbary sheep, O. aries palustris Rutim., with the 
osteologically wild O. vignei Blyth of Period Ia. On this basis he assumed the 
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derivation of the former from the latter. Pilgrim (1947) on the other hand 
expresses the opinion that the turbary sheep was probably descended from 
O. orientalis Lyd., but also remarks that there is reason to believe that some of 
the prehistoric sheep of Turkestan may have originated from O. vignei Blyth. 
Nasonov (1923: 186) suggested that O. ammon Linn. is the ancestor of the 
turbary sheep. The thesis that O. vignei Blyth is the ancestor of the domestic 
sheep in eastern Iran and northwestern India is supported by its presence at 
the sites of Harappa (Prashad 1936: 9, 46) and Rana Ghundai I (Piggot 1950: 
121), Shah Tepe III D and E (Arne 1945: 325), Sialk I (Ghirshman 1938: 
146), and Anau I (where O. vignei Blyth comprises 22% of the bones in Period 
I, and O. a. palustris Rutim. 25% of I1; Pumpelly 1908: 341-342). If O. a. pal- 
ustris Rutim. is the domesticated O. vignei Blyth, the Harappan identification 
as O. vignei domesticus Pras. is open to question. Pilgrim (1947: 283) also states 
that some foreign breeds have been derived from Ovis ammon. Linn. Neverthe- 
less, the earliest domestic sheep appear to be Near Eastern. 

The goat, difficult to distinguish skeletally from the sheep, is known to be 
present in many early levels but is poorly reported, and is often included in 
the sheep references as an alternate identification for some of the material. 
The early Mamber goat is possibly present at Tell Mefesh (Mallowan 1946: 
128) in the Halaf Period, and is thought to have originated in Syria. It is also 
reported from the Egyptian Predynastic at Toukh (Guy 1938: 211). Pilgrim 
(1947: 286) suggests that the Persian wild goat, Capra aegagrus Linn., the 
Central Asiatic goat, Capra falconeri Wagn., and the Pleistocene goat, 
+C. prisca Adam. and Niez. (but cf. Schwarz 1935 on the dating of this goat), 
are all ancestral to the domestic goat, Capra hircus Linn. Acceptance of the 
monospecific origin of the goat from C. aegagrus Linn. resulted in the classi- 
fication of the latter as a subspecies of hircus; thus, C. hircus aegagrus Linn. 
When this designation is used the term C. hircus is not by itself definitive, 
since the subspecies may be either the wild or the domestic form. 

The four animals discussed above are often accompanied by an equid of the 
onager group. During the Palaeolithic and Mesolithic of Palestine at least one 
large onager (+ Equus cf. hemionus Pallus), and possibly others, is present at 
Shukbah Cave (Bate 1928: 20), Wadi Dhobai (Bate 1938: 293, 294), Oumm- 
Qatafa (Neuville 1931: 256), and Mugharet el Kebarah (Bate 1932: 277, 278). 
The Recent equids in this area (Harper 1945) have included the African ass, 
Equus asinus Linn., the Syrian onager, +Equus hemionus hemippus Geof- 
froy, and the larger true onager of Iran and further east, E. h. hemionus 
Pallas. Equids have been identified from Harappa (Prashad 1936: 8, 28), 
Mohenjo-Daro (Marshall 1931: 654, 666), Rana Ghundai I (Piggot 1950: 
121), Anau I (Pumpelly 1908: 38, 42, 341, 342), Shah Tepe III (Arne 1945: 
325), Sialk II (Ghirshman 1938: 195), Belt Cave level 9 (Coon 1951: 44), 
Jarmo (Braidwood 1952: fig. 14), Tell Mefesh (Mallowan 1946: 128) in the 
Ubaid Period, Megiddo (Guy and Engburg 1938: 210) in the Chalcolithic, and 
at Ma’adi (Mond 1937: 255) and Badari (Brunton 1928: 38) in the Predy- 
nastic. Most of these equids are identified as asses or onagers, the taxonomy 
used being inconsistent. Lundholm (1949), reviewing those remains identified 
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as true horse, Equus caballus Linn., at Anau, Sialk, and Shah Tepe, shows 
conclusively that they belong to the onager group and not to the true horse. 
Lundholm, Hilzheimer (1935), Van Buren (1939), Friederichs (1933), and 
Slawkowsky (1940) all agree that there is no evidence for the true horse in 
the Near East before 2000 B.C. Consequently, it must be concluded that it 
was the onager that pulled the wheeled vehicles of the late Uruk and Jemdet 
Nasr Periods (Falkenstein 1936: 56; Frankfort 1939: 22; Speiser 1935: 73, 74) 
in Mesopotamia, using, as Van Buren points out, a system of harness without 
a bit, designed originally for oxen. The true bit is unknown until the Kassite 
Period in the second millennium. In the Aegean area the ass appears in Troy 
IV and the true horse not until Troy VI (Gejvall, 1938, 1939). In Egypt the 
true horse is not found until the 15th century B.C. (Chard 1937: 317), although 
war chariots are known between 1580 and 1557 (Clark 1941: 57), one or two 
generations after the Hyksos invasion. The first hieroglyphic sign for ‘‘horse”’ 
also occurs about this time (Paton 1925: 1). 

In summary the evidence to date indicates the domestication within the 
Near East of some of the four basic Neolithic animals as early as the middle 
fifth millennium B.C. All four of these and the onager/ass were in use by the 
late fourth millennium, while the true horse was introduced only in the early 
second millennium. 

The camel, Camelus dromedarius Linn., may also have been domesticated 
in this area, possibly quite early for packing, though not ridden probably be- 
fore the late second millennium (Free 1944: 191). This animal, formerly re- 
ported only at Harappa (Prashad 1936: 9, 58), is now reported from Palestine 
in the Pleistocene (Yeivin 1952: 141; Neuville 1951: 214) and in the Neolithic 
at Sha’ar ha-Golan (Stekelis 1951: 5, 17), and at Warka in southern Iraq 
where Hilzheimer identifies it among figurines of the Ubaid Period (Van Buren 
1939: 36). 

In addition to these animals, the elephant, Elephas indicus Linn., water 
buffalo, Bubalus bubalis Linn., and a chicken, Gallus sp., have been reported 
at Harappa (Prashad 1936). The latter is identified elsewhere only at Mohenjo- 
Daro (Marshall 1931: 662) where the identification is questioned, and at Belt 
Cave where one spur from the Neolithic is said to be Gallus (Coon 1951: 90). 
The etymology of the Akkadian word for this bird indicates that it was known 
in Mesopotamia before the second millennium (Carter 1923: 2, 3). 

The recently excavated Neolithic levels in India, exclusive of the North- 
west, have still to be correlated chronologically with other Near Eastern areas. 
The preliminary reports do not discuss the animal bones in detail, though 
the report of fossilized bones of cattle, sheep/goat, buffalo, and horse associ- 
ated with microliths in Gujerat is interesting (Sankalia and Karve 1949; 28). 
If the earlier cultures of India follow the pattern of the later ones, however, 
it will not be surprising to find that they also are later than similar develop- 
ments in the Near East proper. 


3. OTHER AREAS 


Turning now to North Africa, the following are reported (Romer 1928, 
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1938) from Palaeolithic sites: + Bos primigenius Boj. (including a smaller type 
referred to as Bos ibericus Pomel, or +Bos curvidens Pomel, the validity of 
which as a separate species Romer [1938: 170, 171] strongly questions), Sus 
scrofa Linn., Equus asinus Linn., and Camelus dromedarius Linn. While both 
Ovis and Capra have been reported in earlier reports, on the basis of more 
material Romer concludes that the remains of pre-Neolithic animals are more 
likely to be assigned to Ammotragus the present wild “sheep” of the area, 
or to other small antelopes. This interpretation would indicate the introduction 
of these two Neolithic animals from outside the area. There is no a priori 
reason to eliminate North Africa as a possible origin area for domestic cattle 
and pigs, perhaps even the ass and camel (although the latter seems to have 
almost died out by the Roman Period). Nevertheless, the importation of two 
of the economically important animals combined with the uncertain dating of 
the beginning of the Neolithic in this area does not provide a very substantial 
argument in its favor. Radio-carbon dates place the Upper Capsian sometime 
between 6848 and 4848 B.C., and the ‘Neolithic of Capsian tradition” in 
Tunesia to sometime between 3198 and 2898 B.C. (Kulp e/ al., 1952), consider- 
ably later than comparable Near Eastern material. 

Africa south of the Sahara probably received its domestic cattle, sheep, 
and goats from the Nile Valley or Arabia as no wild or fossil relatives of these 
animals have been found in the area with the exception of Capra nubiana 
Cuv. and C. walie Ruppell, two wild goats from East Africa, believed to be 
unrelated to domestic types. An historical reconstruction of the introduction 
of cattle to southern Africa based upon the distribution and relationship of 
types has been published by Bisschop (1936). This reconstruction reflects the 
sequence Gaillard (1934) outlines for Egypt (i.e. long-horns, pre-3000 B.C.; 
short-horns ca. 2000; humped zebu ca. 1000; and a second type of zebu directly 
from India to East Africa, A.D. 500), which is probably too late in terms of 
dates in view of the presence at Kom Ombo (Gaillard 1934: 114) in the pre- 
Neolithic deposits of both long- and short-horned cattle (+ Bos primigenius 
Boj. and +Bos brachyceros Rutim.). This evidence indicates a much earlier 
date for the short-horned type in Egypt, and the figure of a humped bull on 
the Temple of Ramses II at Abydos (MacKay 1939: 287) shows the presence 
of that animal as early as the 16th century B.C. Another complicating factor 
is the discovery at Shaheinab in the Sudan (Bate 1950) of a dwarf sheep and 
small goat dated by radio-carbon to about 3500 B.C. Such evidence suggests 
earlier movements to the south than previously considered but does not alter 
the conclusion that domestic animals (of the types considered) did not origi- 
nate there. 

In Europe the abundant Neolithic remains show in their lack of transitional 
forms and in the associated faunal statistics (Clark 1952: 49, 50, 118) the rapid 
introduction of an already established new way of life to that continent. The 
influence of the new environment in gradually changing the economic pattern 
from an emphasis on swine and cattle to one on sheep-goat has been admirably 
traced by Clark (1952: 48-51, 108-128). The Neolithic faunal assemblage in- 
cluded Sus scrofa palustris Rutim., Ovis aries palustris Rutim. (including the 
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male, incorrectly classified as O. a. studeri Duerst. Ovis is unknown in a wild 
state in Europe today, and is uncertain in the Pleistocene (Reynolds 1939: 
56; Amschler 1949: 42, 64); blood tests show that Polish sheep are related to 
O. musimon but that English sheep are not; Kaczkowski 1928), Capra hircus 
Linn. (the occurrence of which in the Pleistocene of Europe is questioned; 
Reynolds 1939: 56; Mayet 1923: 65. Ibex types, C. ibex Linn. and C. pyrenaica 
Schinz, are, however, known from the Alps and Spain), and Bos taurus Linn. 
including three long-horned races: B. t. primigenius Boj., B. t. trochoceros 
H. von Meyer, and B. 1. frontosus Nillsson; and a short-horned race, B. /. 
longifrons Owen (=B. brachyceros Rutim.). This classification of races is 
based upon the present-day assumption that domestic cattle, Bos taurus 
Linn., are all descended from one species of wild Pleistocene cattle, + Bos 
primigenius Boj., which should, therefore, correctly be called B. taurus primi- 
genius Boj. since there is no specific difference between the two. The other 
races have formerly been given specific rank (as Bos longifrons Owen, etc.) but 
are now believed to be more properly races of Bos taurus (Reynolds 1939: 5; 
cf. Kolesnik 1936: 413). 

Clark (1952: 121) refers to the addition of a small slender breed of domestic 
horse to the British fauna at the end of the Neolithic (middle second millen- 
nium) which is about the same time that domestic horses appear at Troy VI 
and elsewhere in the Near East, though the animal does not become abundant 
in Europe before the Late Bronze Age (middle first millennium). The domestic 
horse would seem to have originated further east; although, as in the case of 
other animals, the local European varieties undoubtedly contributed to the 
later multiplicity of domestic breeds. The other earliest domestic European 
animals, however, date at least a millennium if not longer after the earliest 
ones known in the Near East. Europe, therefore, cannot be regarded as the re- 
gion in which domestication first began. 

Elsewhere the adoption of a Neolithic economy can be shown in Siberia 
in the Afanasiev Culture (Kiselev 1951: 45-48); in Kansu (Bylin-althin 1946: 
457, 458); in north China at Yangshaotsun (Anderson 1923: 32); and in Shang 
Dynasty sites near Anyang (Lin 1938: 27) where cattle, pig, sheep/goat, 
horse, water buffalo, and elephant are reported. Cattle, pig, sheep, and horse 
bones have been found at Ch’eng-Tzu-Yai (Li 1934: 11) in Shantung province; 
while cattle and horses are known in the Final Jomon of Japan (Groot 1951: 
69). Stratified remains are insufficient in number to permit any sound interpre- 
tation of the Neolithic prehistory of Southeast Asia (Worman 1949; Beyer 
1952). The pattern of later history in this region, as in the case of southern 
India, suggests the relatively late adoption of a food-producing economy based 
on animals and grain (Vlekke 1943). In any case, all of the foregoing material 
is dated later than 2500 B.C., which makes it much younger than the Near 
Eastern data. 


4, CONCLUSIONS 
The discussion of the origin of domestic animals is handicapped by frag- 
mentary material and inadequate reporting by both archeologists and zoolo- 
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gists. Older identifications are badly in need of review by zoologists using cur- 
rent concepts and taxonomy. In recent reports these problems have been 
receiving increasing attention to the benefit of both fields of study. 

In the light of the current evidence, a Neolithic economy based in part on 
four domestic animals (cattle, sheep/goat, and pig) was first developed in the 
Near East by the fifth millennium B.C. From this area the practice of domes- 
tication spread through the Old World in two ways: (1) as an idea which was 
applied either (a) to the wild relatives of already domesticated animals (e.g. 
the European pig; Clark 1952: 123), or (b) to entirely new species (e.g. rein- 
deer; Jettmar 1952); and (2) as a movement of the animals themselves (a) 
into areas formerly unoccupied by them (e.g. southern Africa), or (b) into 
areas inhabited by their wild relatives (e.g. Europe). In the latter case acci- 
dental and intentional hydridization (Clark 1952: 123; Carruthers 1949: 50) 
occurred with the local wild population, with a consequent increase in the vari- 
ability of the stock and the origin of new local breeds. Different combinations 
of animals resulting from the operation of these factors, combined with local 
cultural patterns and various physical environments, produced regional special- 
izations in the economic pattern. Thus there was an initial emphasis on swine 
and cattle in Europe replaced by one on sheep; pigs, abundant in Predynastic 
Egypt, almost disappear in later times; pigs are abundant at Yangshaotsun; 
sheep and pigs are important in Iraq and Iran; cattle in later Egypt and negro 
Africa, and so on. 

It would be unrealistic to infer that al] domestic animals in the Old World 
had to be derived from the Near East either directly or indirectly. It is clear 
that the true horse was probably domesticated first in Central Asia or Eastern 
Europe. Species found only in the tropics are known to have been domesti- 
cated, but there is no sound archeological evidence concerning this problem 
in these areas. And one must recognize that until the Neolithic of North Africa 
has been more adequately dated that area cannot be rejected as another, 
possibly equally early, center of domestication. 

Nevertheless, in view of the knowledge at hand and the cultural and chron- 
ological relationships of the Near East with the rest of the temperate and grass- 
land areas of the Old World (so far as they are known), one can only conclude 
at present that the four animals of most basic importance to the development 
of culture in the Prehistoric Period of the Old World were domesticated first, 
sometime during or prior to the fifth millennium, in the Near East. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


NOTE 


1 Carbon-14 analysis dates the habitation of sites to sometime within the following time 
ranges: Sudan, Shaheinab: 3914-2658 B.c.; Egypt, Fayum A: 4395-3895 B.c.; Iraq, Jarmo: 5078- 
4314 B.c.; Iran, Belt Cave Neolithic: 7635-4635 B.c. Estimated dates for Mesopotamia are as 
follows: Hassuna Phase ca. 4400 B.c.; Halaf Phase ca. 4100 B.c.; Ubaid Phase ca. 3900 B.c.; Early 
Uruk (=Warka) Phase ca. 3600 B.c.; Late Uruk and Jemdet Nasr (=Proto-literate) Phase ca. 
3400 B.c. Other estimated dates: the fifth millennium: Sialk I, Tell Judaidah (Amouq A Phase), 
Jericho (Neolithic); fourth millennium: Anau I, Shah Tepe III D and E, Megiddo (Chalcolithic), 
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Merimde, and Ma’adi (Egyptian Predynastic); third millennium: Early: Troy I, Alishar Huyuk 
(Chalcolithic), Rana Ghundai I, the Archaic and Old Kingdom in Egypt; Late: Harappa and 
Mohenjo-Daro. (Carbon-14 dates: Kulp et al. 1952, Braidwood 1952, Coon 1951. Estimated dates: 
Braidwood 1952, and unpublished notes of Lauriston Ward.) 
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Tue Ro.e or Economics Cocuiti PuEBLO CULTURE CHANGE* 
By CHARLES H. LANGE 


URING recent research at Cochiti Pueblo, thirty miles southwest of 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, considerable change in the economic pattern 
became apparent; other cultural patterns showed comparable changes. This 
paper summarizes the nature of these developments and the effects economic 
changes, specifically, had had in the social, ceremonial, and political patterns. 


ECONOMY AND CHANGES 


Property and Ownership. The Cochiti, as of 1952, controlled approxi- 
mately the same amount of land held since initial European contact. The reser- 
vation, divided by the Rio Grande, included over 26,000 acres of which 630 
were irrigated. The remainder was open range. Considerable difficulty had been 
experienced in regaining land from outsiders, primarily Spanish-Americans, 
descendants of families given land by the Cochiti in return for assistance 
against other Indian raiders. The Cochiti claimed these lands had been loaned; 
the Spanish-Americans insisted they had been outright gifts. By 1952, the 
Cochiti, with Federal Government aid, had recovered most of these tracts. 

While the range was owned in common, cultivated fields were owned 
individually, or in some cases tribally. So long as tracts assigned to individuals 
by the tribe were being used, they could be disposed of as the owner chose, 
with the single restriction that the new owner must be a Cochiti. There were 
no tracts owned by clans. 

A change most apparent to the Cochiti, themselves, was the reduction in 
number of ranchitos, small houses located at the fields. Few families continued 
the custom of living at the ranchi/o while farming. Reasons for the change were 
multiple. Cash crops required less constant care; an increasing proportion of 
food came from trading posts and supermarkets and continued residence in 
the pueblo was more convenient; pickups and the like enabled farmers to com- 
mute to their farms. 

Lands formerly devoted to suppert of the resident Catholic priest had 
reverted to the pueblo for reassignment after Cochiti again became a visita. 
Acreage reserved for the cacique’s support had been reduced. Whether this 
was cause or effect could not be ascertained, but it was evident that the cacique 
was less dependent on the tribe for subsistence for himself and his family 
than his predecessors. The cacique’s fields, two acres so designated by the 
tribe, were devoted to raising blue maize, used ritually by the cacique. Some 
could also be used for any needy family’s relief. 


* This paper is a condensed and revised account of data presented in a dissertation, “An 
Evaluation of Economic Factors in Cochiti Pueblo Culture Change,” filed in the University of New 
Mexico Library in December, 1950. It includes additional data obtained in the summers of 1951 
and 1952 while on Research Grants-in-Aid from the Institute of Latin American Studies of the 
University of Texas. Grateful acknowledgment of this assistance is made at this time. 
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A community orchard, inconveniently located near Pefia Blanca, was 
being increasingly ignored in preference to individually owned trees on culti- 
vated holdings of individuals. While there was no marked change as of 1952, 
a gradual shift was apparent. 

Water rights were interpreted as formerly, the “first come, first served”’ 
policy making fields at the top of the ditches most valued. Position of fields, 
both in respect to ditches and being east or west of the river, was an important 
consideration in attempts by some to consolidate their scattered holdings. 
Water rights within the pueblo paralleled those for the fields. Installation of 
covered wells and a system of hydrants constituted changes from former de- 
pendence on water for domestic use from the irrigation system or the river. 

Property concepts persisted; the physical appearance of buildings had 
changed somewhat. Most obvious were additions of gabled, corrugated iron 
roofs on several homes and almost complete disappearance of two-storied 
houses. In 1952, Indian homes were all one-storied, and there was a definite 
trend toward construction of new homes on village peripheries where more 
space surrounded each home. Other changes in real property primarily re- 
flected health education by the Indian Service: uniform and improved out- 
door toilets; more house windows; greater use of screens on both windows and 
doors; and corrals and pens placed farther from dwellings. 

Community property such as kivas remained unchanged; a community 
house for the Pumpkin Kiva people, built in 1923, and one for the Turquoise, 
in 1938, were additions of the last generation and were used extensively; only 
the Flint-Ko’shari societies owned their house—other society houses were 
loans, which possibly signified decreasing regard for these societies and their 
functions. The community corral, while in good repair, was rarely used, a 
contrast with its former nightly use for the tribal burro herd. 

Items of personal property revealed greater change than did real property. 
Even here, such survivals as the long, horizontal pole “wardrobe” remained. 
Electrification of the pueblo in 1949 was popularly received, and by 1952 few 
original opponents of this innovation had failed to take advantage of the 
service. Appliances were becoming increasingly common, frequently through 
financial assistance of sons and daughters in the armed forces. 

Church property was also outwardly changed by addition of a gabled, 
iron roof, the transformation of several rooms along the south wall to sheds in 
which tribal agricultural machinery was stored, and substitution of a plot a 
mile west for the Campo Santo immediately in front of the church. 

Since 1912, Cochiti had had a day school; in recent years, expanded facili- 
ties and services of buildings and staff made this an increasingly important fac- 
tor in pueblo life. 

Agricullural Economy. Agriculture, in 1952, retained its traditional position 
as the basis of the subsistence economy. However, in the total economy, agricul- 
ture, including both farming and stock-raising, had diminished in its relative 
importance when compared with the non-agricultural economy. 

Dry farming, practised until about 1930 when the Middle Rio Grande 
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Conservancy District built a dam above Cochiti and installed improved canals, 
was gone. Although climatically possible, it was no longer feasible. Flood- 
water farming was also abandoned about 1930, likewise due to surplus acreage 
“under the ditches.”” With all farming in 1952 of the irrigated type, certain 
changes were apparent, some already accomplished and others evolving. Indi- 
vidual tracts were becoming larger due to consolidations because of greater 
interest in and appreciation of agricultural machinery. In the conscious shift 
by some farmers from diversified farming to a few cash crops this merging 
was also evident. Accompanying this change from intensive cultivation of 
small tracts came careless weeding and general neglect of these fields. 

Community agricultural labor continued to be a duty. As more indi- 
viduals lived permanently away from Cochiti or no longer farmed despite 
continued residence there, these duties seemed an increasing burden to those 
who continued to farm. While it was true that the numbers available for com- 
munity work in 1952 were comparable to those of the pre-1930 period (the in- 
creased population compensating for the absentees), the amount of ditch work 
had expanded with enlargement of the irrigation system. Both Conservatives 
and Progressives worked on ditches, but only Conservatives worked the ca- 
cique’s fields. (The terms “Conservative” and “Progressive” refer to two basic 
philosophies at Cochiti. The first advocates adherence to the traditional pat- 
terns and value system; the second favors adoption of Anglo culture and par- 
ticularly refuses to support native religious practices.) However, this acreage 
had been reduced, perhaps proportionately more than the size of the labor 
force. Additional release from community labor obligations came with aban- 
donment of fields set aside for support of a resident priest. Thus while the total 
amount of community labor actually done by each farmer remained essentially 
unchanged, the fact that those in other pursuits did not participate made the 
burden seem greater to the farmers. 

Formerly, considerable agricultural labor was asked of fellow clansmen, 
but this was no longer true. In the past quarter century, reciprocal labor had 
shifted from clansmen to bilateral relatives. Formal ritual requests, involving 
use of corn meal or tobacco, had been abandoned almost entirely. Services 
were asked and granted with no compensation other than a meal and con- 
fidence that similar services could be reciprocally obtained. 

The Cochiti had long demonstrated interest in farm machinery. Corral 
threshing remained only briefly after a thresher was purchased in 1916; a 
second was bought in 1934, and a combine harvester, in 1947. In 1952, con- 
siderable opinion was developing that a second combine was needed. Objec- 
tions to such innovations were commonly overcome by practical demonstra- 
tions in the course of a few seasons, an attitude which distinguished Cochiti 
from some neighboring Pueblos. Utilization of machinery, as noted, had had 
repercussions. By exchange and purchase, farmers were increasing acreages 
of individual fields; irregularities were being straightened to utilize machinery 
more efficiently; approaches to fields were being cleared and improved. 

Little change was evident in crops grown in 1952. Aboriginal crops were 
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still grown; crops introduced by Europeans were well established. However, 
changes were occurring in relative importance of these crops. Maize con- 
tinued to be the most common crop, comprising over half the cultivated 
acreage. However, it was becoming more of a forage crop. Wheat, the third 
crop in acreage, was becoming more popular; it was ground into flour or sold 
as a cash crop. Alfalfa, second in acreage, was used to rebuild soil in crop 
rotation plans and was grown increasingly for feed. Frequently, it was used as 
a cash crop, a distinct departure from traditional agricultural practice. 

A recent statement by Aberle (1948: 5) noting a general land shortage 
among Pueblo tribes did not apply to Cochiti. Between fifty and a hundred 
acres lay fallow and unassigned. With increased mechanization permitting 
cultivation of larger individual acreages and with greater interest in cash 
crops, the failure to apply for additional acreage indicated that commercial 
agriculture was still incipient. How far the traditional pattern of community 
controlled diversified farming could be manipulated to permit commercialism 
was not as yet apparent. 

While fewer animals were raised than formerly, due primarily to Indian 
Service stock reduction and range improvement programs, stock raising was 
an important economic pursuit. In 1942, income from this source was $6,069 
compared with $8,060 from various crops (Payne 1942: 8-11). In 1950, with 
inflated prices, these figures were $13,660 for stock raising and $35,998 for 
crop agriculture (Nations 1950: 1-2). While these figures do not include home 
consumption and cannot be considered precisely accurate, they do indicate 
relative importance. 

Cattle and horses were the most important animals in 1952; both were 
allowed to roam the range freely. This was a change from former communal 
herding of horses; formerly, burros were also herded communally, but as of 
1952 there had been no burros for several decades. Oxen had also disappeared, 
having been replaced by horses and tractors. Sheep were few in comparison 
with former days although several farmers were building small flocks. The 
number of pigs was limited by the garbage supply supplemented with grass 
and surplus, or spoiled, fruit. Chickens were raised from settings or hatchery 
chicks but seldom matured into profitable flocks. The few turkeys and rabbits 
were of little economic importance. 

Food preparation and diet again demonstrated a combination of old and 
new. Much flour was still ground on metates, especially corn; however, there 
was increased dependence on commercial wheat flour. Dome-shaped outdoor 
ovens were used for most breadstuff except items which school girls had learned 
to bake in wood-range ovens. Home canning was more prevalent with the aid of 
school teachers and other Indian Service personnel. Dependence upon com- 
mercially-canned goods was increasing in proportion to the shift of individual 
families to a cash economy. In most cases, daily diet remained unchanged; 
corn, beans, chili, coffee, and very little meat dominated. For various feasts, 
this combination was supplemented with items all but lost from the culture 
and others newly acquired. These included the traditional wafer, or paper, 
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bread (made by very few women in 1952) and grain puddings; newer foods 
included Jello, fruit salads, cakes, pies, bottled soft drinks, and similar items. 
Feast-day stews were supplemented by meat: chicken, mutton, beef, or venison 
in season. Considerable meat was purchased from city markets; only occasion- 
ally were local animals butchered. Lack of refrigeration facilities made it ad- 
visable to sell their own animals alive and buy the specific quantities of meat as 
needed. A significant dietary change was seen in the relatively small amount 
of food derived from hunting and gathering activities. 

Non-agricultural Economy. This miscellany includes: hunting, gathering, 
fishing, trading posts and stores, handicrafts and tourist trade, non-agricultural 
community work, community licenses and fees, and wage-earning within and 
away from the pueblo. Shifts in relative importance of these constituted the 
most profound changes in the economy. Invariably, shifts reflected the trend 
toward monetarily rewarding activities and away from those of a strictly sub- 
sistent nature. 

Hunting, which formerly was undoubtedly of greater importance in Pueblo 
culture than has generally been acknowledged, was of relatively minor signifi- 
cance in 1952. Communal hunts for big game no longer occurred, and the 
Hunters’ Society had disappeared, its duties absorbed by the Shi’kame 
Society, composed of one member in 1952. Communal rabbit hunts were still 
held under direction of the war captains. Firearms and the increasing number 
of alien sportsmen in traditional hunting territory were blamed for lack of 
game and declining interest. 

Total gathering of natural resources had declined much less than hunting. 
Such materials as juniper, adobe, building stone, pine, and cottonwood were 
plentiful, easily obtained, and functionally satisfactory for building, heating, 
and handicrafts. Use of wild food plants had declined except for some continued 
use by the few families occupying ranchilos. Gathering, in contrast to hunting, 
had been essentially an individual occupation with little or no official control. 
An exception was salt gathering; however, this activity had been abandoned 
more than a generation ago. 

Fishing was never of great importance although, judging from the former 
communally owned large nets controlled by the war captains, it undoubtedly 
had once been of greater significance than it was in 1952. 

Trading with other tribes was a long established activity. By 1952, with 
improved transportation and with increasing numbers of ceremonies, fairs, 
and exhibitions, the Cochiti, as a tribe, were trading more and at greater dis- 
tances than ever before. Articles included bread, corn, and other foodstuffs 
together with various handicrafts, among which drums, jewelry, pottery, and 
beaded items were most common. Few Cochiti were exclusively traders, but 
almost all participated to some extent. Cash transactions were slowly replacing 
barter; handicrafts for tourist sales were consequently replacing items of appeal 
to Indians. 

Income from handicrafts ranked fourth behind that from stock raising, 
farming, and labor. Drums were a favorite tourist item. Among the leading 
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articles were water color and casein tempera paintings of dancers and other 
figures. As the fame of local artists grew, more Cochiti became interested in 
this on a full-time basis. 

Two trading posts were operated by the same Spanish-American families 
who had operated them for more than half a century. Two other stores oper- 
ated briefly by Cochiti had failed. In 1948, a loan was made by the tribe to a 
Cochiti for purposes of opening a store in the pueblo. No action came of this, 
and the incident was viewed with mixed feelings. Some felt the move unwise, 
antagonisms then directed at the Spanish traders would be shifted to the 
Indian and new dissension would arise. Others favored it, believing that a 
successful, Indian-owned business would force the Spanish traders out of town. 

Non-agricultural community work, church maintenance, general village 
cleaning for the annual feast, and repair of community and society houses, 
continued. Progressives worked only on the church and general clean-up, leav- 
ing kiva and society work to Conservatives. Among both groups, there was an 
increased tendency to find excuses for not participating, thereby leaving the 
work to the same faithful group who shared most community responsibilities. 
Labor and time formerly expended in maintaining the resident priest and oper- 
ating the river ferry were no longer demanded. 

The tribal treasury, used for maintenance and replacement of community 
machinery, was augmented by revenue from licenses and fees. Concessions 
at various celebrations, parking privileges, commercial photography, and other 
enterprises were assessed, partly for the revenue and partly to control these 
activities. 

Wage work was periodic within the pueblo anc of variable economic im- 
portance. Nothing comparable to the income derived from the Cochiti dam and 
canal construction had been experienced before or since. Occasional tempor- 
ary employment was possible; a few Cochiti had all but abandoned farming 
and were ordinarily working for wages. 

While working for wages away from the pueblo was a long established 
practice, the numbers involved as of 1951 constituted a far higher proportion 
of the tribe than at any prior period. During World War II, thirty-three 
Cochiti were in service. Of the thirty who returned, fourteen resumed residence 
in the pueblo. Actually this constituted little change as the others had left the 
village prior to their service. A significant change from former times was seen 
in the fact that, in 1951, 154 (35.1%) of the total population of 438 lived away. 
Of these 154, 108 lived within a hundred miles, primarily in Santa Fe. Many 
returned regularly for feast days and other occasions, although basically 
for social, not ceremonial, reasons. 

The economic effect of these absentees was probably more profound than 
that of any other group. Demand for irrigation and acreage decreased, and an 
actual surplus of land resulted. These people were employed as individuals 
beyond the influence of any economic sanctions or reprisals which tribal offi- 
cials could invoke. Thus, these Cochiti and their families were free to ignore the 
dictates of the religious hierarchy and their Conservative secular officers. 
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Disapproval of practices of these officers could be expressed without fear of 
punitive action, a basic change. Community projects were borne by a smaller 
proportion of the people. 

When pueblo residents visited other Cochiti living in cities, they were 
impressed with modern conveniences and appliances. In some cases, these 
were adapted for use in the pueblo; at least the desire for them arose. Again, 
advantages of wage-earning in the modern world were emphasized. In answer 
to this, agricultural pursuits were shifted to cash crops; more time was spent 
on income-producing handicrafts; or a complete break with traditional agri- 
cultural patterns was made and remunerative employment was sought in or 
away from the pueblo. 

In her study of the economy of all Pueblo Indians of New Mexico, Aberle 
summarized her findings as follows. 

The aboriginal pattern was an economy primarily for subsistence. It was useless 
to raise more corn than your family could consume or store for future use, because 
there was no market for it. You shared with your neighbor when he was hungry 
and he in turn helped you when you needed food. Without money, security lay in 
a system of social obligation. 

During the historic period, because of the institution of the trader, the Indians 
passed through the credit system before they reached a cash economy. Even as late 
as 1934, credit, not sale, was the usual Indian habit. . . . This delay in the use of 
cash was probably the most important factor in preserving the older form of their 
organization. . . . [Aberle 1948: 17.] . 


Further on in the same study, Aberle continued with a characterization of 
the more recent years in general Pueblo Indian economy. 

Cash, during the thirties and forties, was obtained through wages and by the sale 
of animals and farm products. Cash in hand and the spending of Compensation 
money has taught the Indian the value of the dollar. . . . Cash supplied the security 
once found in social obligations, and it has demanded a more centralized organiza- 
tion with an emphasis on mercantile transactions rather than on tribal rituals to 
keep together people no longer dependent on each other for the necessities of life. 
[Aberle 1948: 64.] 


The general trend indicated by Aberle, with the distinctive details noted in 
the preceding discussion, characterized Cochiti economic changes also. What 
were the ramifications of these economic changes in the remainder of Cochiti 
culture? 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND CHANGES 


This discussion is developed in the following sequence: kinship institutions, 
kinship teminology, free association institutions, and crises of the life cycle. 

Kinship Institutions. Monogamous families continued to be the basis of 
social organization. The 1951 population of 438 was divided into ninety-two 
households including three generations at most. Of this total, 284 actually re- 
sided permanently in the pueblo, grouped in sixty-eight households averaging 
4.17 members. As noted, the large percentage of absentee tribesmen engaged 
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in wage-earning constituted an important change. Although the actual village 
was approximately of the same numerical strength, greater numbers were 
leaving. The psychological impact of this development was considerable. 
Some Cochiti married Anglos or Spanish-Americans who had little interest 
or sympathy with Cochiti social organization or culture. Children of such 
marriages invariably failed to participate in the pueblo culture. In cases where 
a Cochiti married a member of another tribe, the couple and their children 
were often lost to Cochiti culture although there were instances in which this 
was not true. 

The writer’s data confirmed Goldfrank’s findings (1927: 8) that the clan 
system was declining. Only people past middle age were aware of clan affilia- 
tions; often the knowledge was very limited. Most younger people did not 
even know their own clans. Without doubt, the increasing proportion of rela- 
tives with no clan membership contributed to this lack of interest. 

Clan exogamy was still commonly practised partially, at least, due to the 
respect still accorded the opinion of oldsters who knew of such matters. An- 
other explanation lay in Catholic rules on incest which automatically had the 
effect of barring certain intra-clan marriages. Analysis of Franciscan marriage 
records and other genealogical data revealed that clan exogamy had been 
breached in a few cases for many years. Invariably these occurred in the clans 
having greater numerical strengths wherein marriage was possible without 
breaching Catholic incest laws. Endogamous marriages were evenly divided 
between Conservative and Progressive couples, with recent intermarriages 
between the two factions as well. 

Clan religious activity had diminished; however, a few cures and adop- 
tions still occurred. Goldfrank attributed the decline to long association with 
Spanish-Americans (1927: 8); to this could be added the effects of govern- 
mental educational and health programs. Kick-stick races, formerly run com- 
petitively between clans, had shifted to competition between the two kiva 
groups. 

Reciprocal labor obligations formerly shared by clansmen had shifted to 
bilateral, extended family members. Baptism and wedding padrinos were 
assuming obligations formerly held by clansmen. 

Kinship Terminology. Paralleling the decline of the clan system and a 
ramification of this development was the decline in knowledge and use of 
kinship terminology. Spanish and English terms were replacing native terms. 
Among many younger people, the substitution had already occurred. Where 
native terminology was retained, classificatory terms comparable to Spanish 
or English terms were often used in place of former descriptive, or specific, 
terms. Such classificatory terms were being applied bilaterally. 

Free Association Institulions. Most prominent of this group were two 
kiva groups, or moieties, Turquoise and Pumpkin. Starr failed to mention 
these (1899: 33-45), and Dumarest referred to them only briefly (1919: 184, 
206). Curtis stated they were formerly endogamous (1926: 86), while Gold- 
frank noted no correlation between clans and kivas (1927: 115). As of 1952, 
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membership was that of the husband and father but could be changed with 
permission of kiva headmen and war captains (no case of a denial was known). 

Affiliation of every Cochiti, including inactive Progressives, was generally 
known (in contrast to widespread ignorance of clan data). The Pumpkins 
outnumbered the Turquoise people, 219 to 204, as of 1948; however, since 
most Progressives had come from the Pumpkin side, the Turquoise active, or 
Conservative, membership was greater, 176 to 113. Aside from coincidence, 
a possible explanation for this was suspected in the constantly more stringent 
ceremonial and general behavior standards maintained by Pumpkin Con- 
servatives. The Turquoise, in holding a more tolerant view, seemed to main- 
tain greater enthusiasm and loyalty, especially among the younger people. 

Formerly, all older boys had been initiated at four-year intervals into the 
Katsina Cult; this approximation of an age group no longer existed. The 
Katsinas were, in fact, a free association group. An increasingly smaller pro- 
portion of boys joined, and the procedure paralleled that of joining any other 
secret society. 

In more recent years, older boys and young men were united by common 
interest in pueblo baseball teams. There was a headquarters and clubroom, 
with baseball the focal point regardless of social, ceremonial, or political 
affiliations. An interesting mixture of native and Anglo culture was apparent. 
Team supporters were in every faction, a contrast to Santo Domingo where 
Conservative leaders banned baseball. Nevertheless, even at Cochiti, there 
remained active guardians of the old life as evidenced by the effective ban 
placed on the cacique’s continued playing after his installation as tribal re- 
ligious leader. 

Crises of the Life Cycle. Several changes were manifest in individual life cycle 
crises. While some could be attributed to influences of absentee wage-earners, 
they reflected to an even greater extent Catholic influences and Indian Ser- 
vice educational and health programs. 

Native midwives and medicine men continued to officiate at births al- 
though an increasing proportion of babies was born in hospitals. In these 
instances, traditional naming rites conducted by medicine men were often 
foregone; whether birth occurred at home or in a hospital, Catholic rites of 
baptism were held. Thus, children always had their padrinos but frequently 
lacked this initial association with medicine men. The fact that the favorite 
padrino, as of 1948, was also head of the Giant Medicine Society was an inter- 
esting coincidence. Informants insisted that it was due to the man’s personal 
prestige and over-all status, not to his particular official capacity. 

Most individuals were given both Indian and Spanish names. While the 
Spanish name appeared to be used more commonly (at least in cases involv- 
ing non-Indians), it was noted that older informants frequently could recall a 
person’s Indian name but not his Spanish, suggesting that native names were 
still important, at least among older people. Teknonymy was often used al- 
though no reluctance to use personal names was noted. Surnames were be- 
coming stabilized, reflecting growing realization of advantages of a steady 
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name for purposes of government and Church records and outside employ- 
ment. 

Puberty rites had never received much attention. With the passing of 
universal katsina initiations, puberty rites could be considered non-existent. 

As of 1952, only one couple had married outside the Catholic Church. 
In the usual procedure, a feast was served by the bride’s parents following 
the Nuptial Mass. After the feast, advisory speeches were given by the padrino 
and other prominent men. Informants claimed this feast and advising were 
essentially the aboriginal wedding ceremony. Their continued importance in 
1952 was indicated by the fact that the bride’s parents and, often, other rela- 
tives were too busy with preparations for the feast to attend the Mass and 
Church wedding. This was true of both Conservative and Progressive families. 

Ages at marriage revealed little change throughout the span of the Church 
records examined (1850-1951); those under twenty were marrying less fre- 
quently and modal ages of both brides and grooms were advancing within the 
twenties. Men were usually older than their brides although generally of ap- 
proximately the same age; differences of as much as twenty-five years were 
noted. Failure to marry was rare, and most remarried following death of a 
spouse. Numerous instances of three and four marriages appeared. 

At death, the medicine men maintained much of their former prominence, 
and Catholic influences were correspondingly weakest. This was taken as an 
indication of the Pueblo’s traditional temporal orientation in the present rather 
than the future as in Western European culture. Except for Progressives, 
medicine men were invariably called to prepare the body for burial and care 
for the spirit; however, the priest was often not called until later when he mere- 
ly blessed the grave. In perhaps a majority of cases, the priest was not notified 
at all. Burial in the Campo Santo was supervised by the sacristan and fiscales. 
It was interesting that the sacristan who began his duties in 1947 was the first 
to hold this important Catholic position and not belong to Ko’shari. 

Death records revealed a high rate of infant mortality in the period, 
1890-1930. Prior to this, records were very incomplete, but it can be assumed 
to have been comparable. Since 1930, steadily improving health services of the 
Indian Service, together with increased willingness of the Cochiti to take ad- 
vantage of such services, could be credited with the decline of infant mor- 
tality and betterment of general health conditions. 


CEREMONIAL ORGANIZATION AND CHANGES 

Changes in Cochiti ceremonial life during the past seventy-five years had 
occurred at a constantly accelerating rate and were perhaps even more dis- 
cernible than changes in social organization. Despite this fact, specific changes 
were surprisingly difficult to detect. A partial explanation lay in the point that 
many people, even among the Conservatives, had little knowledge concerning 
certain ceremonial activities. These were controlled by secret societies whose 
memberships had declined, some to the point of extinction. There were steadily 
fewer qualified persons who could state reliably that a certain individual was 
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performing his ritual duties satisfactorily or that a society was continuing its 
proper functions. 

Further difficulties in analysis arose in trying to distinguish manifestations 
from various contributing cultures. The core of Cochiti religion was assumed 
to have been of mixed, but unknown, Indian origins as of the time of European 
contact. Since then there had been accretions of Spanish and Catholic items as 
well as those from tribes of the greater Southwest. Some admixtures were recog- 
nized by the Cochiti, themselves; others had lost their origins and had been 
incorporated into Cochiti ceremonialism as native components. 

Secret Societies. Secret societies at Cochiti, in their overt and covert func- 
tions, had experienced significant changes. However, the small memberships 
in these groups in 1952 did not constitute any appreciable change. Significant 
change was seen in the fact that 1952 memberships were composed of indi- 
viduals who were of the parent or grandparent generation. Younger members 
were very few and judging from attitudes prevalent in all generations there 
was little chance of an appreciable increase in society memberships. 

As present members reached senility and no younger ones joined, there 
could be little doubt that these societies were seriously hampered in their prop- 
er, traditional functions. Informants commented that medicine men no longer 
possessed the knowledge and skills of their predecessors. Several societies, 
Warriors, Hunters, Snake, Fire, and others, had completely disappeared. 
Their functions had been absorbed by continuing societies in some cases, and, 
in others, their functions had been lost. 

By the end of 1952, there were only four active medicine men in the three 
societies. The traditional overt functions had been treatment of diseases, 
weather control, combating enemies (both raiders and witches), and annual 
selection of the six major secular officers. Covert functions had consisted of 
promoting the general welfare of the people and exercising the ultimate author- 
ity in governing them. By their annual selection of officials who, in turn, be- 
came council members, medicine men had been able to provide an inherently 
conservative government which maintained the cultural s/a/us quo. 

When asked if there was concern over the decline of medicine society mem- 
berships, informants replied that it was improper to recruit society members. 
Affiliation had to be voluntary. Formerly, in cases of recruiting, the new mem- 
bers’ subsequent dissatisfaction had acted to the detriment of the societies 
and tribe. As to what might happen when any or all societies should disappear, 
regret was expressed over such an eventuality; however, people were more 
inclined to feel that societies, as part of “the old times,” 
pear with them. 

The practice of the 1952 cacique’s supporting himself and his family by 
farming and craft work constituted a distinct shift from former times when 
the cacique was supported entirely by the community. While the cause of the 
shift was not clear, it was believed that economic factors were important. Either 
people were too busy with their own work to spend additional time in his sup- 
port (in view of the general decline of his prestige), or the cacique was anxious 
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to live at a higher standard than his predecessors and the people were either 
willing to let him achieve this goal or were at least helpless in preventing him 
from trying. 

Among reasons behind this decline of secret societies and lack of concern 
over this change, the partial influence of economic shifts was apparent. To 
those no longer dependent upon agriculture, proper functioning of these so- 
cieties, including seasonal ceremonies in which non-society members joined in 
the exercise of weather control, was of much less importance than formerly. 
With wages and crafts producing income which enabled the purchase of food 
and other necessities in stores, occurrences of floods, droughts, and early or 
late frosts were immaterial. Briefly, to a silversmith working at his bench in- 
doors day after day, the weather was of minor importance. 

Other factors contributing to increasing indifference regarding native re- 
ligion were formal education and general acquaintance with encroaching An- 
glo culture. As Redfield found in Yucatan, ‘‘The city man, it was learned, as 
a result of schooling, travel, and propaganda, looked with disfavor or contempt 
upon the shaman-priest” (1941: 142). For men who had remained farmers, 
school and extension service instruction and demonstrations had convincingly 
shown that proper seeds correctly planted in well tended fields would produce 
good harvests if adequate and timely moisture, most easily the irrigation water, 
was available. The Cochiti were increasingly aware that disturbing factors 
such as violent winds, hail, and summer cloudbursts or droughts, were prod- 
ucts of natural phenomena over which the medicine men were powerless. A 
few still held that if medicine men were handling their functions satisfactorily, 
i.e., aS formerly, these catastrophic events could be avoided. This group and 
its sentiments were rapidly disappearing. 

Formal and informal education had further served to reduce prestige in 
another fundamental function of the medicine men, that of curing and coun- 
teracting witchcraft. Through educational programs both in schools and on the 
adult level, medical explanations of many diseases and various physical dis- 
abilities were accepted by a greater proportion of Cochiti than ever before. 
The fact that several young women had become graduate nurses and the ex- 
periences of servicemen had aided in the acceptance of modern medical practice 
by most Cochiti. While this was by no means absolute acceptance as yet, 
great progress had been made. 

Catholicism had also served to undermine the essential nature of medicine 
men in regard to life cycle crises, as has been noted. Faith in curing and other 
powers of the medicine men had been shaken by Church teachings, and people’s 
allegiance was slowly shifting. 

Witchcraft was still present in considerable force, both among Indians and 
resident and neighboring Spanish-Americans. This was seen in the rare men- 
tion of the subject by the Cochiti (which almost resulted in seriously under- 
estimating its continued importance), and in a noticeable reluctance to pro- 
long the discussion when mentioned. At least two reasons for this were found. 
First, there were the older people and a few younger ones who actually believed, 
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without reservations, in witchcraft. Second, there were those who did not 
personally believe it but found themselves having to acquiesce to those who did. 
Increasing numbers of Cochiti were in this second group who had to suppress 
their feelings until such time as the first group disappeared or lost control 
of the culture. If non-believers revolted prematurely, they found themselves 
charged with witchery. Since charges, trials, and judgments were exclusively 
in the hands of Conservatives, the Council of Principales, war captains, and 
others, such risks were not worth taking. A feeling of allowing such things to 
run their course prevailed. 

As of 1952, medicine societies retained importance in the overt function 
of the annual selection of secular officers by the three society heads. Choices 
were made from among the Conservatives, men who could be relied upon to 
perpetuate the old ways wherever possible! This nomination of officers was 
also a covert function in that it was the mechanism by which the shamans 
exercised their very important duty of guaranteeing the welfare of the pueblo 
and controlling the tribal government in order to accomplish this. In this 
sense, the nominating function was perhaps most important of those exercised 
as of 1952. 

In non-medicine societies, changes were also evident. A generation ago, 
the Cochiti complained to Goldfrank that Shru’tzi members were lazy and con- 
ducting their duties improperly. At that time and at no time since have the 
war captains succeeded in improving the situation. 

As of 1952, the status of katsina performances at Cochiti was difficult 
to evaluate due to the irregular schedule of impersonations. Likewise, irregu- 
larity of performances enhanced the possibility of unconscious and involun- 
tary change. Shru’tzi members, war captains, and others could forget details 
of costume and behavior; chances were even greater that tribal members at 
large would fail to detect such discrepancies. Thus, innumerable informants 
might be convinced that no changes had occurred, and only careful checking 
with earlier recorded data would reveal shifts. While describing in minute de- 
tail a total of more than fifty katsinas, my informants failed to recall, even with 
prompting, five of a total of twenty-five katsinas recorded by Goldfrank a 
generation earlier. 

Two societies appeared to be strongest at Cochiti as of 1952: the Ko’shari 
and the Kwi’réna. Their activities occurred regularly and seemingly conformed 
to traditional patterns. A factor in this continuation had undoubtedly been the 
relatively larger memberships. Reasons for the larger memberships were not 
apparent, but probably the duties and obligations involved were considered 
less demanding. However, even with these societies, there were very few young 
members. 


The lack of new members in both medicine and non-medicine societies, par- 
ticularly from among the young people, could again be attributed to education 
and, to a greater extent, economic considerations. Many younger people did not 
believe in the purposes of the societies nor in the efficacy of their activities. 
However, even before the era of more general education, the societies had been 
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boycotted by many for essentially economic reasons. Society retreats consumed 
considerable time during the course of any year. A conscientious member 
found it virtually impossible to obtain permanent outside employment and 
retain active membership. Those who remained in the pueblo lost many work 
days due to society duties. Unwillingness to forego economic opportunities 
as well as reluctance to join in fasting and similar physical hardships consti- 
tuted major objections to membership. 

Selected Ceremonies. While many native ceremonies, emphasizing rain and 
fertility, had lost much of their former significance due to economic changes, 
educational enlightenment, and influence of the Catholic Church, it was 
nevertheless true that these same ceremonials retained great attraction for the 
Cochiti. The future of these seemed assured for many years, partly as a sur- 
vival of beliefs and sentiments accompanying their former vital role in the all- 
important agricultural economy, partly as manifestations of the entire re- 
ligious heritage, and partly as dramatic pageantry. As managing groups for 
much of this ceremonialism, the future of the Ko’shari and Kwi’réna appeared 
assured. It seemed likely that both the societies and the ceremonies would 
lose much of their esoteric and deeply religious significance. However, outward 
manifestations would continue as tribal folklore, or exoteric pageantry, when 
all other bases had been lost. 

Several levels of acculturation were apparent in ceremonial affairs. Of the 
native ceremonies, katsina dances and rites of medicine societies continued, 
with some divergence of opinion as to the degree of change involved. These 
remained strictly esoteric, the performances being closed even to Progressives 
among the Cochiti. Certain increments from other Southwestern tribes were 
recognized while there were undoubtedly others which were also of alien origin 
although this had long since been forgotten. Perpetuation of these rituals, 
despite efforts by the Church to eradicate them, was due in large part to a 
traditional pattern of secrecy. 

Ceremonies such as the Spring Dance, Tadlifa Dance, and various animal 
dances had been incorporated with the Catholic calendar and had both esoteric 
and exoteric phases. Still others were acquired from neighboring tribes or 
those contacted at the Gallup Intertribal Ceremonials and elsewhere and were 
considered essentially recreational. With truly native rites declining as the 
controlling societies declined, it seemed that these ceremonies were doomed 
either to extinction or to a transferral to the semi-exoteric nature of those cere- 
monies already linked with Catholicism. While Catholicism had been a con- 
tributing factor in the downfa!] of native religion, it was also true that by toler- 
ating the merger of certain rites with the Catholic calendar, these very same 
ceremonies were being perpetuated. 

The Catholic Church. A factor which was likely to contribute to the longev- 
ity of many native ceremonies was this close identification with celebrations 
of the Church calendar. As noted by Parsons (1939: xi), the “Little Horse” 
of the Santiago’s Day observances was of equal importance with the deer, 
eagles, or buffalos that were portrayed in the more strictly native ceremonies. 
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Every third year, the January 6, or Kings’ Day, Dance had to include an eagle 
dance presented by the Turquoise Kiva. It was also imperative that the two 
eagles be impersonated by medicine men. On other occasions, any man could 
impersonate the eagles, but on January 6, Day of Epiphany, or Twelfth 
Night, a Catholic celebration, it was the medicine men, fundamental in the 
native religion, who had to take part. Other instances repeatedly illustrated 
the merger of native religious concepts with those of Catholicism. 

Considerable interest developed through a shifting of Franciscan personnel 
at Pefia Blanca in 1948. Three priests came together who found themselves in 
agreement on certain policies, somewhat to their mutual surprise. One policy 
was announced soon after by a priest saying mass at Cochiti. Briefly, he told 
the Cochiti that if they wanted to dance (i.e., participate in native ceremonies), 
they could do so—but they should stay away from Church in that case. If 
they wanted to come to mass and be good Catholics, that was far better, but 
it was impossible to be both a good Catholic and a participant in the native 
religion. 

Informants’ reactions to this announcement were most revealing. The 
priest had no right to make such comments. It was his business to serve the 
mass and “‘not to scold the people.’”’ Another stated if this had occurred at 
Santo Domingo, the priest would have been ejected from the pueblo. The prin- 
cipal feeling was that the priest had overstepped his rights in speaking as he 
had. 

The results of this proclaimed policy were interesting to contemplate. 
Rather than further reducing interest in native religion, it appeared quite like- 
ly that certain individuals when faced with the need to decide one way or the 
other would pick the native religion. Thus, this attack on the native religion 
could result in a revival and strengthening of it. However, further shifts in 
Franciscan personnel (and policy) followed, and as of 1952, no trend could be 
detected in favor of either the native religion or Catholicism. 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATION AND CHANGES 

Annually Selected Officers. While Cochiti government lay ultimately with 
the medicine men, actual governing was done by major, minor, and special 
officers and the Council of Principales. Major officers were selected annually 
by the three medicine society heads; the Flint head (cacique) selected the war 
captain and lieutenant, the Giant head selected the governor and lieutenant, 
and the Shi’kame head selected the fiscale and lieutenant. Minor officers in- 
cluded six alguacilitos, assistants to the war captains, who were chosen annually 
by the council. Three were chosen from each kiva membership. There were 
also six fiscalilos, assistants to the governors and fiscales, who were simply 
picked by their predecessors with the result that balance between the kivas 
was often lost. Fiscalitos were sometimes forced to continue in office when no 
one would accept the cane of office from them. 

Special officers appointed by the council included a treasurer, sacristan and 
assistant, fence rider, brand inspector, and truck driver and assistant. Such 
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positions reflected economic changes; titles and functions of these officers 
revealed the nature of these changes. 

Change was also evident in the minor offices of alguacililo and fiscalito. 
Data were available for only a few years, but an interesting trend was indi- 
cated. Theoretically, these assistants of the major officers were chosen from 
among older boys and young men who had not yet served as a major officer. 
This was considered a trial in public office with those who served satisfactorily 
being chosen later for a major office. The individuals selected for these positions 
were increasingly older, with the alguacilitos consistently older as would be ex- 
pected in view of the greater prestige and responsibilities involved. It was quite 
apparent that it was becoming more difficult to find young people to place in 
these positions. 

Reasons for this unwillingness to serve were primarily economic. Particu- 
larly in the office of fiscalito, there was little involved which would conflict with 
a younger man’s possible disapproval of the native ceremonial life. However, 
both types of minor officers had to be willing to spend considerable time in 
performing their duties. This time was not only lost from working time in the 
pueblo, but it served to prevent these minor officials from seeking gainful em- 
ployment elsewhere. Many young men were unwilling to forego these op- 
portunities, especially when they noted their age-mates remuneratively em- 
ployed. This attitude pertained not only to the present, but applied to the 
future when, assuming satisfactory service as a minor officer, these individuals 
could expect to be chosen as major officers. Since major officers received no 
compensation other than prestige and the satisfaction of having served their 
people, many individuals did not care to serve. That the Cochiti had recog- 
nized these economic factors was evident in the long-standing “regulation” 
that only one major or one minor official could be selected from the same house- 
hold in any one year. Also, no officer could be chosen for more than two con- 
secutive terms. However, under the economic shifts which the tribe was ex- 
periencing, these “‘regulations’’ were inadequate for many. 

Functions of the offices of governor and lieutenant governor, instituted by 
the Spaniards, were continually expanding due to programs of the Indian Ser- 
vice and other factors. Since the two kiva groups had resumed the alternation 
each year of the senior and junior offices, general satisfaction was expressed 
with the manner in which the officers were serving. The long monopoly of the 
senior offices (not only of the governorship but the other major offices as well) 
by Turquoise Kiva members had apparently been due to the prejudices of the 
three medicine society heads who were Turquoise. Only long and violent pro- 
tests on the part of Pumpkin Kiva leaders succeeded in rectifying the situation 
and restoring the traditional balance in 1946. This political tug-of-war between 
the kiva groups was an example of what an informant meant when he said, 
“Anyone who thinks that it’s all cooperation and no politics in a Pueblo, just 
doesn’t know anything about Pueblos.” 

The war captain and his assistant were considered political officials be- 
cause they were selected annually in the same manner as the governors and 
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the fiscales. While they had certain secular duties and sat in consultation with 
other major officers and also in sessions of the Council of Principales, the pri- 
mary concerns of the war captains were ceremonial. In this way, they were 
associated intimately with the secret societies; like the societies, their functions 
also reflected changes. 

Shifts in function of the fiscales were slight, these men continuing to super- 
vise the physical plant of the church and generally assist the governors in 
civil affairs. Informants stated that the recent practice of certain fiscales 
eventually serving as war captains would never have occurred in former 
times. Traditionally, the men selected for fiscales and governors had served 
as fiscalitos and were set apart from the war captains who had served as 
alguaciliios. This intermingling of official personnel again reflected the increas- 
ing difficulty of finding satisfactory officers. As with minor offices, the major 
officers and potential selectees were demonstrating, with varying degrees of 
subtlety, that they would be poor choices, thereby reducing the chances of 
their being diverted from more remunerative and less tedious activities. 

Council of Principales. As mentioned, the economic change from agricul- 
tural to other pursuits had freed many people from domination of the council. 
Formerly, when agriculture was almost completely dominant, economic 
sanctions such as land confiscation were powerful weapons of the community. 
These powers, plus those associated with accusations of witchcraft for non- 
conforming behavior and a general feeling of discomfort in moving to a new 
residence away from such domination had served to keep the people in the 
pueblo and under control of the tribal officers. 

Despite the loss of control and prestige in these affairs, the council still 
constituted an important governing body. Resilience in adjusting to changing 
times was seen in a growing tendency to call in younger men who had never 
served as a major officer, for purposes of consultation in regard to problems of 
contact with the outside world. While actual council membership was with- 
held, these individuals could express opinions, advise, and frequently influence 
the action of the council. Again, traditional bonds were being steadily broken 
or readjusted for what was considered to be the good of the tribe. 

The Indian Service. Through the years, the cumulative effects of the United 
States Indian Service were becoming increasingly apparent. Expansion and 
improvement of educational, health, and economic assistance programs have 
been cited. Of the changes in Cochiti government, probably the most outstand- 
ing episode had been the struggle between Conservatives and Progressives 
for control. 

Begun early in the century and continuing bitterly into the middle 1920's, 
this despute was primarily instigated by a man with a Carlisle background. 
His plan was to abolish the old Indian ways and install a government pat- 
terned after that of the Whites. He became “judge,” and in performing his 
newly conceived role, he met serious opposition from tribal officers. Supported 
by Federal Government representatives, the Progressives renounced the na- 
tive life, especially those phases controlled by the religious leaders, the cacique, 
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medicine men, and war captains. The Catholic priest also encouraged this 
defection, and the basic conflict over political and religious differences, involv- 
ing economic factors as well, was bitterly fought out. 

By the middle 1920’s, the Progressive leader had died, and the “judgeship” 
was abolished. Lands confiscated from Progressives by the tribal government 
were restored to their owners although awards of damages were never honored. 
Feelings on both sides gradually subsided as Progressives recognized the au- 
thority of tribal officers except as it pertained to religious affairs. By 1952, 
the chief distinction between the factions was the stand of the Progressives 
as strict Catholics who did not acknowledge powers of the medicine men or 
authority of the war captains in ceremonial matters. 

This dispute, at least temporarily, had been injurious to the Cochiti. 
Although sporadic undercurrents of ill feelings persisted, it also appeared that 
from a long range perspective the tribe had actually benefited from the con- 
troversy. As of 1952, each faction accepted the other’s attitudes with consider- 
able outward tolerance. Some intermarriage was occurring, and cooperation 
in community labor and other projects, so long as native ceremonials were 
excluded, was willingly shared. At the 1952 celebration of the July 14 Feast 
Day, it was noted that Progressives were assisting in the general policing of the 
village and crowd. Thus, while not participating in the Tadlita Dance, at the 
suggestion of the Conservative governor they had agreed to help with the gen- 
eral proceedings of the day. 

In dealing with the Indian Service, social relations, and economic activi- 
ties, these factional lines were being obliterated. Some explanation of this was 
the frequent display of enlightened attitudes on the part of tribal officers. It 
had been the officers and council members, all of the technically Conservative 
faction, who had purchased for the tribe such agricultural machinery as trac- 
tors, threshers, and the combine harvester; the same group had purchased a 
community truck to assist with various tribal business, provide transportation 
for individual marketing opportunities, and give the people services which 
they could not individually afford. The tribal leaders had also promoted the 
inception of the E] Pueblo Bus Line following World War II and had actively 
defended it from attacks from neighboring Pueblos. 

The Conservative officials had further demonstrated their enlightened 
attitudes in generally cooperating with programs of the Federal Government 
in both education and health. Accordingly, the tribe had advanced and in so 
doing had achieved, or regained, considerable unity. Agency officials were 
unanimous in their endorsement of the support received from Cochiti officials 
and people. 

In endorsing education, it was somewhat ironical that Conservative leaders 
had committed what might be termed “‘cultural suicide.” Generally respected 
for their defense of the old ways, these individuals at the same time were 
aware of the advantages, economic and otherwise, of their children continuing 
their education. As a result of this education and‘$pecialized training, together 
with prolonged residence among modern conveniences and extended acquain- 
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tance with an alien culture, the young people had developed the desire to 
remain in Anglo communities and compete for positions that paid higher 
wages. Improved income, in turn, permitted acquisition of items from Anglo 
culture which had become desirable. This had had the cumulative effect of 
drawing away from the pueblo approximately one-fourth of the total popula- 
tion. In this process, there were selective factors which were working to the 
detriment of the home community, a widespread feature of population mobility. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Economic changes of the Spanish, Mexican, and earlier American periods 
had been primarily changes of item content in Cochiti culture. They enriched 
rather than altered economic activities; the tribe retained its self-sufficiency 
and depended upon the cooperation of its members in many enterprises. 
Until about 1930, economic and other changes had been absorbed for the most 
part within the existing patterns. Education, Catholicism, long standing con- 
tacts with Spanish-Americans residing in or near the pueblo, and more recent 
contacts with Anglo culture had had some effect on but had done little damage 
to the basic culture patterns. The bitter intra-pueblo Conservative-Progressive 
conflict had been experienced and, to a considerable degree, survived. 

Thus, prior to 1930, it was demonstrated that an integrated culture, as at 
Cochiti, although exposed to alien influences and even attacked by them, was 
able to survive essentially unchanged in its basic patterns despite innumerable 
accretions of alien items. Explanation of this ability to endure was found in the 
fact that, although weakened during the intra-pueblo dispute and possibly 
during earlier times of stress, the social controls operating in Cochiti culture 
remained basically intact until early in the 1930’s. 

Regarding social controls, Slotkin has made the following comments. 

There are three kinds of customary social controls: education, reinforcements, 
and sanctions. Education teaches the members how to behave according to the 
customs of the group, reinforcements support customs, and sanctions reward or 

punish acts according to whether they do or do not conform to custom. [1950: 525.] 


Prior to 1930, Cochiti social controls centered in the power and influence 
of the medicine society members, often made manifest through their appoint- 
ees, the officers and council members. Formal education was limited in scope 
and patronage, and it was designed to return students to their culture with 
little real change involved except for some loss of self-respect. The dominant 
informal education was a family and community process in which cultural 
values and concepts were stressed and reinforced. Catholicism had been 
accepted by most as an external supplement to, not as a substitute for, basic 
native religious patterns. 

Reinforcements of traditional behavior were continued within a relatively 
unified community; non-conformists were rare and were not tolerated, being 
driven from the pueblo or disposed of under charges of witchcraft. 
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Sanctions, i.e., land confiscation, persecution for witchcraft, and similar 
steps, were effective means of maintaining the s/a/us quo. 

Beginning about 1930, a definite trend toward a new economic pattern 
began. This was based upon cash and individual competition, new emphases 
derived from increasing contact and pressure from the dominant Anglo cul- 
ture. 

With the shift toward a cash economy, the complex of social controls 
began to lose its effective force. Education slipped into the hands of alien, 
formal teachers to an increasing degree; accompanying this change, the cur- 
riculum aimed increasingly toward adjustments to the dominant Anglo cul- 
ture and ways of competing within it. As wage-earners and craftsmen began 
to leave the pueblo, they were freed from domination of the officers, religious 
and civil. Even those who turned to commercial agriculture proceeded toward 
increasing independence of tribal opinion in its function as a reinforcing agent. 
As the power of the medicine societies waned, the awe formerly accorded their 
threats of economic and other sanctions declined or was totally lost. 

The fact that social controls, collectively, were losing their hold on indi- 
vidual Cochiti, as of 1952, strongly suggested that additional changes (and 
more drastic ones) could be expected in the future. Some present trends would 
crystallize as patterns; changes occurring at an accelerating rate could be an- 
ticipated. Change in the basic pattern of economic activity, with its ramifica- 
tions, was permitting and fostering change of a scope previously excluded by 
the integrated social controls. 

Accepting this evaluation of Cochiti culture up to and including 1952, 
certain developments could be postulated for the future. 

(1) An increasing percentage of the Cochiti will leave the pueblo, many 
marrying non-Cochiti, and the families will be raised with a decreasing amount 
of influence from the tribe. 

(2) Clans will disappear from general Cochiti consciousness; kinship con- 
cepts and terminology will continue to approach those of Spanish and Anglo 
cultures. 
in- 
come producing handicrafts, and commercial agriculture. The last-named 


(3) Economic emphases will shift increasingly toward wage-earning, 
activity will be limited only by the amount of irrigated land and marginal 
range available to the tribe. 

(4) Medicine societies and members will continue to lose power and pres- 
tige; eventually this will necessitate a new system of designating secular offi- 
cers. Very possibly the new system will be that of electing officers according to 
provisions of a written constitution as is already true of a few Pueblo tribes. 

(5) Non-medicine societies will continue as secret societies, but their 
activities will be concentrated in directing certain ceremonies, primarily associ- 
ated with the Catholic calendar. 

(6) Present esoteric aspects of the katsinas and medicine societies will be 
lost completely or will shift to exoteric ceremonies. In this transition, the cere- 
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monies will lose their religious significance and will become primarily tribal 
folk pageantry. 

(7) The two kiva groups will continue as friendly rivals with increasing 
attention upon social functions rather than religious. 

(8) The Catholic Church will continue to grow in strength in association 
with its attention to the crises of the life cycle and in its general religious doc- 
trines. This strength will increase as the medicine societies decline in influence. 

(9) Witchcraft will continue but will be carried along by a few fringe indi- 
viduals. They will be ignored by the majority except for aggravated cases when 
civil officers will be forced to reckon with their activities. 

(10) Interest in education of a broader and more advanced nature will 
increase as more Cochiti find remunerative places for themselves in Anglo 
culture. 

(11) Certain individuals will retain their interest in the old ways for their 
intrinsic values and will continue to participate in limited fashion in these pat- 
terns; they will have no desire to leave the pueblo nor to abandon their value 
system nor change their behavior patterns. 

While drastic changes in general and specific Pueblo Indian culture have 
often been predicted by earlier writers without eventual realization, the 
possibility of such basic changes in Cochiti culture, as of 1952, seemed piausi- 
ble. While these may be slow to materialize in this traditionally conservative 
culture, the trend already present, facilitated by the combined influences of 
economic change, educational enlightenment, and Catholicism, will gather 
momentum. 
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Tue Oyvasun-Kosun: A JAPANESE RITUAL 
KINSHIP INSTITUTION* 


By IWAO ISHINO 


HIS paper’ will consist of a brief, illustrative analysis of certain fictitious 
kinship relations in Japan known collectively as the oyabun-kobun insti- 
tution.* A short history of the institution and a case example of a group or- 
ganized according to its patterns will be presented to illustrate the structure 
and operation of the system. A brief discussion of the major social and 
economic functions of the system will conclude the paper. 
OYABUN-KOBUN AND RITUAL KINSHIP 

There are today probably more than a hundred books and technical papers 
published in the English language on various aspects of Japanese social life 
and customs, but none has yet been devoted exclusively or even predominantly 
to a study of the oyabun-kobun system, an institution with which—according to 
a public opinion poll conducted in 1947—the overwhelming majority of the 
Japanese people were intimately familiar.* 

Yet there is ample reason to believe that the study of this institution 
may have some general significance, first, because it is important to acquire 
practical knowledge about a system which is implicit in many social groupings 
found in Japan‘ and, second, because it is pertinent to a recent trend of interest 
in anthropology: the phenomenon of ritual kinship. This latter point deserves 
some preliminary comment. 

The interest in ritual kinship has probably been prompted by the change 
in the type of societies studied by contemporary anthropologists. So long as 
isolated, aboriginal societies were objects of research, ‘‘biological” kinship 
constructs were probably adequate to describe the central aspects of their 
social organization. But with attention being turned to more complex, yet 
non-industrialized societies—such as those represented by communities in 
Middle and South America, and in the Near and Far East—anthropologisis 
are finding that kinship is not overly significant in describing the fabric of 
social relationships in these societies. The manifold relations among the peas- 
ants, landlords, workers, tradesmen, and other social categories in these newly- 
studied communities are not simply a matter of kinship relations. They also 
include relationships that bring together strangers and other unrelated persons 
into close cooperative and purposive action. Interestingly enough, however, 
though these individuals may be unrelated, current studies reveal that quite 
often the purposive action is institutionalized in a form which clearly imitates 
kinship relations. These patterns of simulated kinship ties are found so com- 
monly that Paul (1941) and others have designated this phenomenon “ritual 
kinship.” 


* Article chosen by the Central States Anthropological Society as the outstanding paper pre- 
sented at its annual meeting held May 1953 in Urbana, Illinois. 
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OYABUN-KOBUN: A DESCRIPTION AND HISTORY 

The oyabun-kobun institution is one in which persons usually unrelated by 
close kin ties enter into a compact to assume obligations of a diffuse nature 
.similar to those ascribed to members of one’s immediate family. The relation- 
ship is formally established by means of a ceremony involving many of the ex- 
pressive symbolisms of birth and marriage. Both the terms of address and the 
assignment of roles within the group are patterned on the Japanese family sys- 
tem: the leader becomes a ritual parent and his followers, symbolic children. 
These “children,” in turn, are ritual brothers to each other and seniority among 
them is formally recognized by terms which imply elder brother—younger 
brother distinctions (Fig. 1). 


OJ 1BuUN OJ 1BUN 
(uncle) (fath (uncle) 
7 
ANIKIBUN OTOTOBUN 
(o. br.) (y. br.) 
KOBUN KOBUN 
(child) (child) 
MAGOBUN MAGOBUN MAGOBUN MAGOBUN 
(gr. ch) (gr. ch.) (gr.ch.) (gr. ch.) 


Fic. 1. Terms of Reference in Oyabun-kobun Relationships. 


This ritual family can, like the true family, be extended so that several 
“generations” of ritual kinsmen may be observed. Such cases occur among 
certain traditional professions and occupational groups having communally- 
held property or other vested interest that is recognized more by custom than 
by legal codes and acts of legislation. Thus a racketeer oyabun, having gained 
control in a given territory where many street-stall merchants operate their 
business, may subdivide his territory and transfer direct control over a part 
of his domain to one or more of his trusted and favored kobun. The kobun, 
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upon “‘inheriting” this right, will recruit new ritual children and thereby be- 
come an oyabun in his own right. When this occurs, an extended ritual family is 
automatically established and a ritual grandfather-grandchild (0-oyabun- 
magobun) relationship between the original oyabun and the newly acquired 
ritual children of the former kobun comes into being. Interestingly enough, in 
such cases the fiction of the extended family is maintained by the ‘‘descend- 
ants” who use the professional or ritual family name of the original oyabun. 
This pattern of extending ritual kin ties generation-wise stems, no doubt, 
from pre-industrial Japan when it was the practice for apprentices to become 
at the same time kobun of their masters and, upon successful completion of 
their training, to receive the right to carry on the trade in the name of their 
master. 

In order to clarify the differences between the ritual kinship system and 
the “biological”? system, a few additional comments are needed. In the first 
place, roles are prescribed differently in the two systems, though they have 
certain common terminological elements. The true or “biological” kinship role 
is one which is automatically ascribed to a person by the sheer fact of his being 
born into a particular network of relatives. By contrast, a ritual kin role is 
always one which is achieved. A person is assigned a ritual kin role because he 
earns the right to membership or because he is appointed to membership by 
others. 

In the second place, the primary functions of the two systems are quite 
different. In Japan, the ritual kin system provides the framework for inte- 
grating the activities of a group of people engaged in a common activity (e.g., 
occupational, political, economic) which cuts across or extends beyond the 
range of affiliations based upon true kin ties. In some cases—as it will be 
shown by the case study—ritual kin and true kin roles overlap. But since both 
systems are institutionalized more or less independent of each other, the po- 
tential conflict in roles is not any greater than, say, the possible conflicts of 
a member of American society whose occupation interferes with his familial 
roles. Priorities as to the amount of time spent and obligations stipulated for 
each role are, within broad limits, adjusted so that conflicts are minimized. 
Take a concrete case: among the previously mentioned racketeer oyabun- 
kobun groupings found among street-stall merchants, a retiring oyabun is ex- 
pressly forbidden to transmit his economic interests and his sphere of influence 
(niwaba) to his true son, since such interests must be passed on to his ritual 
son or kobun. Severe sanctions are brought to bear upon anyone who violates 
this code. The specific kind of code which each oyabun-kobun group establishes 
on a customary basis, of course, varies according to the instrumental goals of 
the group and the particular tradition it has socially inherited. Similarly, other 
codes and rules are devised presumably to avoid conflict in roles between 
“biological” and ritual kin systems. 

Finally, the two systems differ in respect to the terminologies used in desig- 
nating status. The ritual kin terminological system is, of course, based upon 
true kin cognates, but there are a number of interesting variations. In general, 
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ritual kin terms are distinguished from true kin terms by means of -bun or er: 
-kata suffixes which are added to the cognates. For instance, the true kinship er 
term for elder brother is aniki, but the ritual kinship term might be aniki-bun, ! U1 
or anibun. Moreover, in the ritual kinship terminology, sex differences are of 
ignored in certain cases as, for example, instead of using the sex-distinguishing sy 
term “father” (chichi) the corresponding ritual kin term is “parent” (oya-bun a 
or oya-kaia). The wife of the oyabun is most often called “elder sister” (anego). ge 
Also, certain kinship terms are often ignored in the ritual kinship system. rel 
Though a case might be made for using the true kin term ‘grandfather’ ; wl 
(jiji or sofu) in the ritual kinship system, the term “‘great father” (0-oyabun ho 
or 0-oyakata) is generally used. Similarly, a kinship term for ‘“‘cousin” (i/oko) is sp 
rarely found in the ritual kin terminologies. It must be clear from this discus- 
“sion that while the true kinship terminologies are standardized, the terms for 
the ritual kin system are somewhat variable from group to group. The ritual 
‘kin terms used in the present paper are those which are believed to be the most Re 
common. wl 
Anthropologists will recognize this institution as a case of ritual kinship. fa 
Those who have examined studies of the compadrazgo and cofradia types of oc 
ritual kinship in medieval Europe and the new world will note some interesting re 
parallels (as well as differences) not only in the previous statement of the struc- sic 
tural features, but also in the historical development of the institution.® na 
Though ritual or fictitious kinship customs are known to have been prac- tic 
tised since the beginning of Japan’s history (cf. Asakawa 1903: 61-62, 63-67, ev 
75-76, etc.), the oyabun-kobun pattern seems to have developed in the late ko 
feudal period (circa 1700) and reached its peak in the early industrial period pr 
(circa early 1900). In varied forms it continues to exist in the modern society in: 
and was especially manifest during the recent Japan Occupation. In the 
feudal Tokugawa period, artisans, merchants, peddlers, and others of the ch 
commercial class organized their guilds along the lines of the oyabun-kobun | ici 
system, while among the samurai and upper classes, lord-vassal relations took su 
on similar configurations. This principle of social relationship continued pu 
through the Meiji restoration of the Emperor and it was particularly important ev 
in structuring clique formation among the political leaders of the time. The we 
institution was observed in rural districts not only as a way of structuring tic 
landlord-tenant relations, but also as a kind of godparent system in which be 
ritual fathers were ceremonial sponsors at name-giving, marriage, and other ko 
locally important crisis events. Wl 
In the modern period, as nationalism took hold, and as industrialization or 
gained a foothold, new forms of social relationships were required. At the turn re 
of the twentieth century, the oyabun-kobun system became one of the most ne 
~significant means by which these new social relationships were formed. Modern al 
political movements and party organizations were often patterned along these 
lines. Employment organizations for the recruiting of peasants for factory W: 
work, various types of business associations, and labor organizations— ga 


especially among miners, stevedores, construction workers, and casual labor- 
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ers—were typically organized on oyabun-kobun patterns. Some of these 
groupings continued to be so organized during the recent Occupation period. 
Under the pressure of the conqueror’s programs—such as the establishment 
of national unemployment insurance, the creation of employment exchange 
systems, the encouragement of labor unions, the prohibition of certain kinds of 
monopolistic trade practices, the redistribution of land holdings, and the 
general improvement of economic conditions—many of these oyabun-kobun 
relationships disappeared from the Japanese scene. The principal groups in 
which this institution continued to be important were the racketeers and 
hoodlums, neo-fascist political movements, and labor suppliers in certain 
specific industries, and in the remote areas of Japan. 


A CASE STUDY: THE SANO GUMI 

As a member of the Japan Occupation’s Public Opinion and Sociological 
Research Division, the writer became interested in oyabun-kobun phenomena 
when he was assigned to the task of investigating some of the sociological 
factors involved in the occupational role of stevedores in Yokohama—an 
occupation purported to be organized on oyabun-kobun principles. The initial 
request for this investigation came from the Japan Occupation’s Labor Divi- 
sion, which was attempting to find reasons for its apparent inability to elimi- 
nate these so-called “‘feudalistic” and “‘undemocratic”’ forms of labor organiza- 
tion. There was considerable justification for this point of view because it was 
evident that these “labor bosses” used the institutionalized forms of oyabun- 
kobun relationships as a means of exploitation of their workers. However, the 
present paper is not concerned with these socially problematic features of the 
institution. 

The particular group studied by the writer in 1950 was in the process of 
change from an oyabun-kobun system to a more impersonal and “‘bureaucrat- 
ically” organized system, this change being largely due to SCAP’s reform and 
surveillance programs. Thus, in order to illustrate how the system works in its 
purer form, a more traditional case has been selected for presentation—though 
even here changes were evident. This case concerns a group of construction 
workers in Fukushima Prefecture in northern Japan.® In reading the descrip- 
tion of this case the reader might keep in mind the fact that many details have 
been simplified in order to provide a clear and elementary image of the oyabun- 
kobun pattern in its essential dimensions, It should also be remembered that 
while the structural features of the system—the “formal” and “informal” 
organizations—are as sharply delineated as genealogical diagrams, the actual 
relationships between the individuals concerned possess flexibility, rich- 
ness, and psychological complexity of role behavior in almost any society, in 
almost any institutional context. 

THE ‘““KOGYO COMPANY.” Toward the end of 1946, the ‘““Kogyo Company’ 
was commissioned to dig a series of tunnels as part of a large drainage and irri- 
gation project in northern Japan. For this purpose, the company’s local branch 
manager, who shall be identified here as ‘“‘Mr. Sakai,’”’ brought together six 
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labor contractors or “bosses” to recruit and supervise some 500 workers. The 
formal or work organization of this local branch of the company was a rela- 
tively simple affair (Fig. 2). It consisted of Sakai as the general superintendent, 
an office staff including accountants, clerks, and messengers, a technical staff 


Branch Manager 
(Ichiro Sakai) 
| 


| 


Office Staff 4 


| Technical Staff 


Work |Crews 


| | | 
| | | 
KUMI #1 KUMI #2 KUMI 43 KUMI $4 KUMI #5 KUMI #6 
(Sano) (Suzuki) (Goto) (Ikeda) (Kondo) (Tanabe) 


Fic. 2. Formal or Work Organization of the Branch Office of the “Kogyo Company.” 


of engineers, supply officers, and other technical specialists, and the six ‘“‘work 
crews,” each of which was supervised by the above-mentioned “‘labor bosses” 
or contractors. 

In addition to this formal organization, there was a special “informal” 
relationship of the oyabun-kobun type between the branch manager, Ichiro 
Sakai, and the six foremen (Fig. 3). Sakai, the branch manager, was the oya- 
bun and the six formen were his kobun or “ritual children.” The senior kobun 


OYABUN 
(Ichiro Sakai) 
KOBUN (1) KOBUN (2) KOBUN (3) KOBUN (4) KOBUN (5) KOBUN (6) 
(Sano) (Suzuki) (Goto) (Ikeda) (Kondo) (Tanabe 


Fic. 3. Informal or “Oyabun-kobun” Organization of the Branch Office of the “Kogyo Company.” 
Note: Sakai is oyabun or oyakata to all the others. Individuals (1) through (6) are kobun of 
Sakai. The numbers indicate the status of each kobun. 


referred to the junior kobun as ‘‘younger brother” (ofofobun) and the junior to 
his senior as “elder brother” (anikibun). 

It is interesting to note in this respect that, though the company entrusted 
thousands of dollars worth of equipment and supplies to these six labor con- 
tractors to carry on the actual construction work, and though much of the 
actual success or failure of the project depended upon these foremen, ‘here was 
no legal contract signed by these men. There was much evidence that the oyabun- 
kobun relationship established between the branch manager and the labor 
contractors was considered a sufficient guarantee that these men would carry 
out their contractual obligations. 
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THE KUMI. This dual type of organization at the top level of the company’s 
organization also was followed at the lower echelon, that is, for the internal 
organization of each of the six work crews. The Japanese term for this type of 
work crew is kumi. As an illustration of a kumi organization, then, the group 
supervised by Jiro Sano (see Fig. 3), a man of 46 years of age, may be described. 

Sano, the eldest son of a poor farmer from Akita Prefecture, began his 
career in construction work at the age of fifteen. After some twelve years of 
apprenticeship, he became an independent labor contractor. Inasmuch as this 
type of occupation in Japan is traditionally organized in an oyabun-kobun 
framework, this meant that he worked himself up to the status of oyabun 
and, by the same token, had acquired a number of ritual children or kobun 
whom he sponsored and trained in his occupational specialty. His various jobs 
had also brought him into contact with many other labor suppliers and em- 
ployers with whom he established a ritual brotherhood or kyodaibun relation- 
ship. It was primarily because of this latter type of relationship that he was 
brought to work here by Sakai, the branch manager. 

When he was asked to work on this project, Sano had relatively little dif- 
ficulty in recruiting a group of some eighty workers because he was in a posi- 
tion to utilize his ritual kin group for this purpose. The fact that only /welve 
out of the original eighty workers came to work wi/houl any previous acquaint- 
ance or ritual kinship connections with him attests to this. 

THE WORK ORGANIZATION. Jiro Sano had contracted with the company to 
excavate two tunnels, which may be called A and B. Other than a small ad- 
ministrative staff (discussed later), Sano organized the remainder of the labor 
force into four teams (Fig. 4). Two teams operated in shifts in tunnel A and 
the other two in tunnel B. Each team had four specialists or kofu who drilled 
the holes in the forward wall of the tunnel and set off the dynamite which 
was placed in them. In addition there were about 15 common laborers or 


KUMI-GASHIRA 
(J. Sano) 


* 1 


Team #1 Team #2 Team #3 ! Team #4 
SEWAY AKI SEWAYAKI SEWAYAKI 
(S. Sano) (XY. Sano) (A, Maeno) (H. Mizuno) 
4 - KOFU 4 — KOFU 4 - KOFU | 4 - KOFU 
15 - NIMPU 15 MIMPU 15 - | 15 NIMPU 


Fic. 4. Formal or Work Organization of Jiro Sano’s Kumi. 
Key: Kumi-Gashira—‘foreman”; Chozuke—“ass’t. foreman”; Sewayaki—“team leader”; 
Kofu—“‘driller” ; Nimpu—‘“‘common laborer.” 
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nimpu who removed the debris after each blast. As compensation for this work, 
Sano collected an amount of money from the company once a month, the 
amount being determined by the number of cubic meters of dirt actually ex- 
cavated by his kumi during that period. With this money, he paid the operating 
expenses of the kumi (which included the cost of dynamite and the upkeep of 
the dormitories), kept a certain amount for himself, and distributed the re- 
mainder in the form of piece-rate wages, bonuses, incentive payments, gifts of 
clothing, and other benefices to his kumi workers. Because of this complicated 
pay system, he had ample opportunity to ‘“‘exploit” his workers. 

The administrative staff of the kumi may be described next. In Figure 4 
it can be seen that only the administrative staff has been given personal 
names enclosed in parentheses. At the top of this diagram appears the box for 
Jiro Sano. His formal occupational role was designated as that of a kumi- 
gashira, or literally, ‘‘the head of the kumi.”’ Next in line of command was 
Sano’s assistant who is called Matsuno. Matsuno’s title was chozuke, which 
roughly translated means one who keeps the books. He kept records of all time 
sheets, pay schedules, and supplies and equipment drawn from the company. 
But more important was the fact that he acted as the foreman’s advisor and 
representative. His status in this formal organization was the second highest, 
but his oyabun-kobun status, as will be seen later, was considerably lower 
Why this was the case will become apparent as the remaining four members of 
the administrative staff are discussed. 

These four men were the “straw bosses” (sewayaki) of the four teams. 
They directly supervised the work teams, but their responsibilities were rela- 
tively minor except for one, Mizuno, who was a man about Sano’s age and 
had considerable experience in the trade. The other three of these four (S. 
Sano, Y. Sano, and Maeno) were respectively a son, a younger brother, and a 
brother-in-law of the foreman. 

THE OYABUN-KOBUN RELATIONSHIP. Thus far the roles of the important 
members of the kumi have been described in the context of their formal or work 
relationships. Where, then, does the oyabun-kobun system enter into the pic- 
ture? First of all, it enters because Jiro Sano established an oyabun-kobun rela- 
tionship with his ‘‘key”’ men before he assigned them the duties described pre- 
viously. These ritual kin ties, it should be noted, are not established with 
everyone in the kumi because the establishment of an oyabun-kobun relation- 
ship means that the ritual relatives receive preferential treatment over other 
kumi associates. The kobun and others in the ritual kin group expect such 
special considerations as getting extra pocket money, extra food and clothing 
allowance, occasional gifts, care in times of illness, extra time off from work, 
and sometimes special parties. These heavy obligations tend to restrict the 
number of ritual kin ties an oyabun can successfully maintain within a given 
kumi organization. Hence Sano kept the size of this group down to eight per- 
sons, the five individuals already mentioned in the administrative staff and 
three others—apprentices—-in whom he was personally interested. In Figure 
5 it can be seen that Matsuno, the assistant foreman in the work organization, 
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ranked lower than the four team leaders in this oyabun-kobun system. In other 
words, by means of this system, Sano gave due recognition to the fact that 
S. Sano, Y. Sano, and A. Maeno were his relatives and that H. Mizuno was 
a man of nearly his own age and experience. But in the assignment of technica] 
or work roles, he did not let nepotistic considerations interfere with assigning 
the key position, in his judgment, to the most qualified person (that is, Mat- 
suno). Be that as it may, all eight of the men chosen for this oyabun-kobun 
group were people whom Sano was either most dependent upon to carry out 


| OJIBUN (1 OJIBUN (2) OYAPL OJIBUN (4) 
) (H. Mizuno) 


= | | 


KOBUN (1) | KOBUN (2) | KOBUE (4) 
(S. Matsuno ‘ (A. Wakano R. Fukuno) | 
} 


Fic. 5. Informal or Oyabun-kobun Organization of J. Sano’s Kumi. 
Key: Oyabun—ritual father (ego is kobun); Ojibun—ritual uncle (ego is kobun); Kobun 
ritual child (ego is oyabun). 


his contractual obligations to the company or individuals in whom he had a 
deep personal interest. According to the customs of his trade, he formalized 
this relationship by means of a special induction ceremony. 

INDUCTION CEREMONY. On the wall of the room of Sano’s quarters where the 
ceremony was held hung a picture of the patron deity of the trade, and in the 
middle of the room was a low Japanese table around which the participants 
sat. On the table were small wine cups (sakazuki), two containers of ceremonial 
rice wine, two cooked fish laid stomach-to-stomach, a dish of salt, and a large 
diamond-shaped Shinto ceremonial paper. An intermediary from another kumi 
began the ceremony with a brief speech explaining the purpose and the mean- 
ing of the gathering. He then poured wine into the sake cups, added a pinch of 
salt and a piece of fish. This drink represented blood. Next the oyabun ac- 
cepted the cup and drank the wine in three distinct motions and passed it on 
to the ojibun. Each ojibun, in sipping this concoction in a similar manner, 
indicated that he was pledging himself as a ritual brother to Sano. After the 
ojibun finished, the four kobun drank the wine and thereby became ritual 
children of Sano. The ceremony was ended by the oyabun thanking the go- 
between, and everyone congratulated each other. 

In this ceremony, in addition to the patron deity and the rice wine which 
represented blood, there were other significant symbolic elements. The drink- 
ing of the rice wine in three sips is a typical manner of drinking for the bridal 
couple in Japanese marriage ceremonies, and the two ceremonial fish laid in 
the dish in such a manner is said to represent birth. The initiates were also 
given a new “family” name (really symbolic—not legally or customarily 
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used). Thus, for example, Hideo Wakano, kobun No. 2 on Fig. 5, became Hideo 
“Sano.” Each of the new ritual children was also given a worker’s jacket (happi 
coat) with his new ritual name and status sewed on. The workers stated that 
this simulated a gift of “baby clothes.” 

THE NATURE OF THE OBLIGATIONS. The ceremony just described marked the 
beginning of a set of mutual obligations established not only between the 
oyabun and his newly acquired ritual children, but also between the latter and 
the many previously established ritual kin relations of Sano. Inasmuch as Sano 
had more than 40 former kobun who had graduated to the status of inde- 
pendent labor suppliers, this ritual kin group was potentially very large. The 
obligations of Sano toward his present kobun were to assist them to find em- 
ployment upon completion of the present project, to train them in the tech- 
nical skill as well as in the particular social customs of the trade, to lend them 
money when they were in need, and to care for them when they were sick. 
The ritual child, in turn, was expected to help the oyabun in whatever way he 
could. Not only was he expected to do menial tasks and run personal errands 
for the oyabun, but also to help care for him in retirengent, and upon death 
provide a good funeral for him. However, these latter obligations, it was noted 
sadly by Matsuno, have not been carried out so faithfully in recent years. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The description of a concrete case may now give way to some considera- 
tions of a more general character. These can be summarized: 

First, there are really two systems of organization in an occupational 
group of the kind just described. The first which was called “formal,” or 
“work,” may now be called the ins/rumental organization, and its function is 
to define the occupational roles of the participants, thereby helping to get the 
job done. The other, the ‘“‘informal,” or expressive organization, is the oyabun- 
kobun system.’ The latter, in contrast to the former, seems to be designed to 
take care of the so-called ‘‘human side” of occupational or purposive relation- 
ships. Thus, it makes use of symbols and rituals which give meaning to the 
life and experiences of the participants, it defines the in-group in clear-cut 
terms, and promotes “‘consciousness of kind.”’ It provides the incumbents with 
a system of communication by which relationships with strangers may be 
stabilized, and it establishes continuity with the traditions of the past. 

Second, not every worker in the kumi belongs to the oyabun-kobun system 
of relationship. To include everyone would, as noted previously, tend to de- 
stroy the privileges and the particularistic aspects of the system. In Sano’s 
work crew it was noted that only eight members were so related. And at the 
higher “company” 
foremen; others of the office staff and technical staff were omitted. In general, 
it may be said that about ten individuals, at any given time, would belong to 
an elementary oyabun-kobun group. 

Third, looking at the oyabun-kobun relationship of the company as a whole, 
two overlapping layers of relationships may be seen. Thus, at the lower level, 


echelon, the branch manager had as kobun only the six 
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Sano was the ritual father or brother to eight persons in his crew. But, at the 
same time, he was, like the other five foremen, a ritual child of the branch man- 
ager. Linkages of this kind, like true kinship systems, can be multiplied many 
times to include within the ritual, extended kin group (as contrasted to the 
primary group) as many as several hundred persons. Such is the case for many 
underworld organizations found in Japan during the early years of the Occu- 
pation. Some of these latter groups have genealogies of ritual kinship extending 
back to the Meiji period.® 

Fourth—and by way of larger implications—it may be concluded that the 
oyabun-kobun system is influential in social mobility and in social security in 
the industrialized sectors of Japanese society. In the former case, a concrete 
example is found in the way the system operates to absorb rural people who 
come to the city looking for jobs. Familiar with oyabun-kobun mechanisms in 
their own localities, they can be approached and recruited for similar types of 
organizations in the urban area—often by ritual kin relatives of oyabun in 
their own localities. In the latter case, the system provides a means of support 
for workers and their immediate families when the true kin relatives of the 
worker are unable to contribute in times of economic need, or in urban areas 
where kin ties with the original home area are likely to become tenuous. The 
prevalence of oyabun-kobun mechanisms in postwar Japan is in part explain- 
able by the large number of war-broken families and general decay of many 
aspects of the familial security system. 

In the ultimate analysis, oyabun-kobun and other forms of fictitious kinship 
systems existing in instrumental areas of Japanese social relations should be 
seen as highly functional within a society which faces the problems of over- 
population, scarcity of natugal resources and raw materials, and restricted and 
uncertain markets. Ritual kin groups provide a cushion against economic 
shock and general psychological uncertainty—they are a vital adjustment in 
a society which has little flexibility and great potentiality for crisis. If these 
considerations hold, it may be expected that ritual kinship practices will de- 
cline in Japan only if widespread and effective national social security is 
maintained, alternative channels of mobility are made available, or economi 
prosperity is predictable and enduring. 
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NOTES 

1 The basic research was conducted as part of the writer’s official assignment with the Public 
Opinion and Sociological Research Division of the Japan Occupation, in 1949-1951. Grateful 
acknowledgment is made to Mr. Koichi Bai who did the original field work on the illustrative 
case used in this paper. Interpretations as to the structure and dynamics of that case, however, 
are those of the present writer. The present paper is an attempt to summarize some of the high 
lights of, and subsequent reflections about, an interim technical report (see Ishino and Bennett 
1952) which was prepared for a research program at Ohio State University and supported by the 
Office of Naval Research and the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Anyone who works in large group research programs, as the present writer did both in Japan 
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and at Ohio State University, cannot claim to arrive at his conclusions and his interpretations 
wholly independently. Accordingly, acknowledgment is also made to Dr. John W. Bennett, 
project director of both the research organization in Japan and at Ohio State, to Mr. Herbert 
Passin, deputy chief of the research in Japan, and to Dr. Michio Nagai of Kyoto University, 
formerly at Ohio State University. The following persons with whom the writer had personal 
associations and conversations also must be acknowledged: Keizo Yoneyama, Kunio Odaka, 
Hiroaki Iwai, Shizuo Matsushima, Koichi Bai, Eiichiro Ishida, Takeyoshi Kawashima, Masao 
Ikuta, Keigo Seki, Katsunori Sakurada, Susumu Isoda, Seiichi Kitano, Takeyoshi Koyama. This 
group represents scholars who have made field studies on various aspects of the subject matter 
discussed here. 

2 The pattern of social relations to be discussed here is also known variously as the oya-ko and 
oyakata-kokata institution. But since the term oyabun-kobun seems to be the most common, this 
will be used in the present paper. It may be noted that all of these terms contain the cognates 
oya and ko which mean, respectively, “parent” and “child.” The suffixes, kata and bun, in two of 
the above terms are translatable as “the manner of—,” “the role of—,” “the status of—.” 

3 Asahi Newspaper Public Opinion Poll, conducted in December, 1947. 

4 Examples of published articles and monographs in which casual references to the oyabun- 
kobun institution are made are Odaka (1950), Okada (1952), Reischauer (1950), and Farley (1950). 
A valuable ten-page, unpublished paper written by Herbert Passin includes a brief survey of 
oyabun-kobun relationships in contemporary Japan. Subsequent to the reading of the present paper 
in Urbana, various members of the Research Project on Japanese Social Relations at Ohio State 
University have written papers and reports touching upon some phase of the oyabun-kobun institu- 
tion. See Bennett (1953), Nagai (1953), Nagai and Bennett (1953). 

5 Examples of comparative studies of compadrazgo and cofradia institutions include: Paul 
(1941), Mintz and Woif (1950), and Foster (1953). 

6 The field study was made in October, 1947, by a group of Tokyo University graduate stu- 


dents. Mr. Koichi Bai, a colleague of the author in the Japan Occupation’s sociological research 
division, was the team leader of this study and it was he who graciously made available these data. 

7™The terms “instrumental” and “expressive” (as types of organizations) are taken 
from Parsons (1951, especially pp. 79-88). However, no systematic attempt has been made to fit 
Parsons’ instrumental and expressive types to the problem at hand. The necessity for the instru- 
mental-expressive distinction arose primarily from the fact that the oyabun-kobun aspect of the 
total organization was as much a formal organization as the productive (usually designated as 
“formal organization” by industrial sociologists) aspect. I am also grateful to Dr. Bennett for 
pointing out that this distinction has much in common with Redfield’s contrast of “technical 
order” with “moral order” (Redfield 1952). 

8 In conjunction with this comment the following observation of Dr. Bennett is valuable: 
“These considerations suggest a larger and perhaps more accurate meaning for the sobriquet, 
‘familistic,’ applied to Japanese society virtually ad nauseum by popular as well as scholarly 
writers. The important point is not that Japan is one large family, but rather that definitions, 
names, and other aspects of roles found in the family are capable of use as models for many other 
types of positions and relationships. As models, they do not necessarily mean that attitudes of 
love, devotion, hate, etc., associated with the family must likewise carry over to non-familial rela- 


tionships” (personal communication). 
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WINNEBAGO BERDACHE 


By NANCY OESTREICH LURIE 


HE following account draws attention to the fact that the berdache role 

was still evident in Winnebago culture until close to the turn of the cen- 
tury, and adds somewhat to the data of certain clear cultural parallels between 
this Woodland Siouan group and such Plains Siouan tribes as the Omaha, 
Oto, Iowa and Ponca. The description is not complete and certain points are 
equivocal. Thus, all of the available ethnographic documentation will be pre- 
sented so that anyone intending to use the information will be able to assess 
its value. The description given here agrees, Dr. Raul Radin said in a con- 
versation, with his unpublished Winnebago data. 

During the course of general field investigations conducted from time to 
time during the years 1945 to 1947, it was apparent that Winnebago inform- 
ants in Wisconsin tended to be reticent to discuss the matter of the berdache. 
Their embarrassment may indicate that knowledge of the subject was with- 
held. However, even where excellent rapport existed and individuals became 
sufficiently interested in the topic to question people who might not speak 
directly to an ethnographer, some details remain uncertain. Furthermore, 
while the last berdache died somewhat over fifty years ago, the picture is con- 
fused by the former tendency of Winnebago culture to invest given forms of 
traits with opposite meanings and functions when used under different cir- 
cumstances. At the present time, the recollections of many informants reveal 
that they know only half of the total function of given forms, or that they at- 
tempt to synthesize features which now appear as contradictory. 

While it was noted in 1950 that the Nebraska Winnebago were quite willing 
to speak of matters that in Wisconsin are still considered sacred or as things 
to be kept secret from whites, the Nebraska Winnebago simply knew less 
about older traditions. 

It was agreed generally that the berdache was a man who had taken on 
this role because he had been directed to do so by the moon, a female spirit, 
at the time of his vision quest. The berdache dressed as a woman, performed 
women’s tasks better than any normal woman could perform them, and had 
the ability to foretell future events. However, not all Winnebago prophets 
were berdaches. One informant mentioned that berdaches sometimes married 
other men, but no data were obtained concerning the attitude of the society 
toward the husband of a berdache. Most informants felt that the berdache 
was at one time a highly honored and respected person, but that the Winne- 


bago had become ashamed of the cusiom because the white people thought it 
was amusing or evil. By the time the last known berdache attempted to ful- 
fill the role, his brothers threatened to kill him if he ‘‘put on the skirt.” This 
berdache then affected a combination of male and female clothing, fearing 
that he would die if he did not at least attempt to follow the directions given 
him in his vision of the moon. 
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The Winnebago term for berdache is very uncertain. The last known case 
in Wisconsin was called dejanéowinga, usually translated as Blue Lake Woman 
(dejancowinga—dejan: lake or sea; ¢o: blue; win: female name ending; ga: 
name referrent suffix). In Nebraska mention was made of another berdache 
who had lived in Wisconsin and was called CoranaZinga or Standing Blue 
(éoranazinga—¢o: blue; ra: article; naZi: to stand; win: elided with nazi as 
nazin, female name ending; ga: name referrent suffix). The term Sidnge was 
suggested as a general word for berdache by two Wisconsin informants, and 
it was translated by several people as “‘a no good,” “‘a eunuch,” “an unmanly 
man.” This word was still in common use in Wisconsin in 1947, but was used 
among young men as an insult or teasing epithet. These young men claimed 
to know nothing more about the word except that it carried connotations of 
weakness and effeminateness. 

The characteristics of the Winnebago berdache agree closely with those 
reported for the Omaha and Ponca but the word used to designate a berdache 
in both of these latter tribes was mi®-qu-ga, according to Dorsey (378-379). 
Among the Oglala the berdache had been blessed by a pote wi*kte or hermaph- 
roditic buffalo, wi"kte being the word for berdache. A certain amount of 
shame had become attached to the role among these Plains Siouan groups by 
the time it was reported by Dorsey in 1889 and Wissler in 1912, but Wissler 
(p. 92) said of the Oglala, “In the old days all the berdaches were very wakan.”’ 

Knowledge of the berdache among the Winnebago was provided in 1946 
through a chance conversation with M.M., a woman who was then about 
thirty years old. Her parents had been the first Christian converts at the 
Winnebago community near Black River Falls, Wisconsin, and M.M. had 
once heard her mother mention “Men who dressed as women.” When M.M. 
attempted to question her mother, at the writer’s request, for more informa- 
tion about the berdache, the mother, then a woman in her seventies, became 
very angry and said in Winnebago, ‘“‘Why did you ask about that? That is 
something we want to forget and not talk about.” 

Another woman, S.S., a younger sister of Radin’s famous informant Crash- 
ing Thunder, was next approached and she offered the following account. 


Yes, I used to hear about that, but I don’t know much about it. Once there was a 
man who fasted and he learned that if he dressed like ag woman he would be the richest 
person in the world, but if he wore men’s clothes, he die soon. She wore earrings, and 
bracelets, and necklaces and a shirt like a woman, but his brothers told him . . . her? 

. if he... she? ... put ona skirt they would kill him. There used to be people like 
that, not just that one. I think Si4nge is the word for them but I don’t know, now it’s 
just a slang word and means a no good. Those people did women’s work, and they did 
it real good, better than even women could. 


Later M.M., the original informant, was able to prevail upon her mother 
to provide more information. Her description included all of the points given 
above except mention of wealth accruing to the berdache. However, M.M.’s 
mother added that berdaches had been blessed by the moon and had the gift 
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of prophecy. The name dejaéntowinga was given as applying to the story told 
by S.S., and this berdache was described as a “‘bachelor,” who at one time had 
acted as a foster mother to several children belonging to his sister or half- 
sister. One of the nieces reared by dejanéowinga was still living near Black 
River Falls in 1946, but it was impossible to obtain any direct information 
from her. She was about fifty-five years old in 1946. 

At the Wisconsin Dells two Winnebago men overheard M.M. and the 
writer discussing dejantowinga and one of them, a contemporary of M.M., 
recalled that he had heard of dejanctowinga whose brothers had threatened 
to kill him if he “‘put on the skirt.”” The other man, who was born in 1898 or 
1899, said that he would try to obtain more information for the writer from 
his maternal and paternal uncles, two elderly men who lived near Tomah, 
Wisconsin. J.S.’s uncles merely substantiated as much as was already known 
of the dejdnéowinga story without clarifying the term applied to berdaches 
generally. However, J.S. believed that an old man who lived near Victory, 
Wisconsin could supply more data, and some time later had an interview with 
him. This was reported several months later, in March, 1947. J.S. said that the 
old man had considered the matter a “bad story” and only agreed to tell it 
because J.S. had done him several favors. At one time, the old man had ex- 
plained, a band of Winnebago returned from a war expedition with several 
Sioux captives, among them a chief. Under ordinary circumstances the 
warrior (hawk) clan would have taken charge of the ultimate fate of the prison- 
ers, but in this village the only members of the warrior clan were a very small 
boy and his grandmother. The grandmother was called upon to speak for the 
grandson because, while the decision should have rested with the male members 
of the clan, the only male member present was a child. What became of the 
chief’s followers is not known, but the grandmother decreed that the leader 
was to remain in the village unharmed, but had to dress, act, work and gener- 
ally conduct himself as a woman as long as he lived. This took place many 
years ago and no one knows why the grandmother took such a harsh stand 
except that possibly she had some old grudge against the Sioux. J.S. reported 
that the old man told him this was the ‘first dejantéowinga,” and, as far as 
could be determined, the term Sidnge was not used. 

Upon further questioning by J.S., the old man qualified the foregoing 
story by saying that other men, who were members of the Winnebago tribe, 
dressed and acted like women because they had been told to do so by the 
moon at the time of their vision quest. These men were highly respected, 
were prophets, could do women’s work better than women, and sometimes 


even married other men. 

The fact that transvestites who conducted themselves as women were not 
always true berdaches is illustrated in another story collected from M.R. in 
the winter of 1945. M.R. died in 1946 at the age of fifty years and he was never 
questioned as to the relationship of the following story to cases of true ber- 
daches because the significance of the matter was not then clear to the writer. 
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According to M.R., a party of Winnebago once went on the warpath and 
were badly beaten. One man, the only survivor according to his claim, returned 
to his village. There he recounted his valorous deeds at the side of his com- 
panions, and said he had escaped only because the enemy had left him for dead. 
He was accorded great honor until sometime later another member of the party 
returned and told how the first man had fled and hidden out in the woods 
when he saw that the battle was going against the Winnebago. The cowardly 
and dishonest warrior, on the decision of the police (bear) clan, then had to 
take on the role of a woman and lived in disgrace the rest of his life. 

Evidence concerning the berdache was even less definite in Nebraska. 
G.P.,a woman about fifty years old in 1950, mentioned that her mother-in-law 
once told her of a case which agreed in most details with that of dejantowinga, 
but this individual was called CoranaZinga and was supposed to have lived in 
Wisconsin. However, G.S., a man born in 1887, who also told of ¢oranaZinga, 
gave an account of a berdache who was his mother’s cousin. G.S.’s mother was 
Iowa and Oto through her maternal] line and the berdache cousin, referred to 
as ‘“‘sister,” was a parallel cousin of Iowa and Oto descent. However, the de- 
scription G.S. recounted as having come from his mother is almost identical 
to that regarding the Winnebago berdache. The cousin had been blessed by 
the moon, feared death if he disobeyed the moon’s directions that he dress and 
act as a woman, even to giving this as the reason for his behavior when G.S.’s 
mother once remonstrated with him for being, ‘‘a shame to us Indians.” 

An attempt was made to discover whether the Winnebago berdache role 
for men had a parallel Siouan role of ‘“warrior women.” Only one very doubtful 
account was collected in 1946 from S.S. the Wisconsin informant who provided 
the first extensive description of dejantowinga. 


Once there was a man, kind of high tone, he had two wives. The older one wanted 
to keep her husband so she had him marry her younger sister too. They used to do that 
years ago when they wanted to hold their husbands. Anyway, this man and his gang 
went off to the Civil War. There was a bad woman in the camp. She was a good looker, 
but she was bad, and this man took the bad woman with him. During the war one time 
they ran out of bullets, and this woman got on a horse and went through the enemy 
lines to a big city and came back with a whole lot of bullets and saved them. Another 
time she warned them when they were all asleep and the enemy was near. When they 
came back, she was riding on the horse in front of the man, and the men had all given 
her presents for saving them. Her waist was just covered with ribbons and the man’s 
two wives cried when they saw it. The people made up a song about her because she 
was a brave woman and sometimes they still sing it. After that they always called her 
hinugrosisingra which meant that she laughed aloud like a man, shaking her whole body 
[hinugrosisingra—hinuk: woman; ro:body; sisink:to shake as with laughter; ra: 
article; k is voiced when followed by r]. They call those giggling girls that nowadays 
sometimes. 


While the above account probably represents an isolated example of a wo- 
man who went to war rather than an accepted type of role, it is apparent that 
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the formal role of berdache for men was observed within the memory of people 
born since 1885, at least in Wisconsin. Of particular interest is the fact that the 
Winnebago utilized the same characteristics of dress and behavior for two 
entirely different purposes. In the case of a true berdache, the person held an 
honored and respected position in the society, while a man who was forced to 
take on a female role without benefit of a blessing by the moon was disgraced 
and dishonored. 
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THEORETICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


DAVID BIDNEY 


“(THEORETICAL ANTHROPOLOGY] is an important book, It marks 
the first time that a trained philosopher has exhaustively analyzed the 
central concept and the principal currents of activity of a whole social 
science such as anthropology. ... It has originality and genuine significance 


in the stream of contemporary thought.” A, L. KroeBer 


Essentially a critical and historical analysis of concepts and issues in 
modern theoretical cultural anthropology, this provocative work sets forth 
the explicit and implicit positions of the major anthropologists throughout 
the history of modern science. It also deals with a wide range of philosoph- 
ical problems, indicating their importance in the philosophy of culture 


and their practical significance in contemporary world situations. $8.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS © NEW YORK 27 
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Boox REvIEws 
GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


Historia Mundi; Ein Handbuch der Weltgeschichte in zehn Bindern. Fritz Kern with 
the collaboration of W. F. Atpricut, L’AspBé H. Breuit, R. CAtvo Serer, G. P. 
Goocu, G. LEvI DELLA VipA, H. S. NyBerc, F. SCHNABEL, H. STEINACKER and R. 
Tscuupt. (560 pp., Band I, Friihe Menschheit, Francke Verlag, Bern, 1952.) 


In this, the first volume of Historia Mundi, a 10-volume work on world history, a 
series of 20 monographs is presented under three main headings: (a) fossil man and 
living races of the earth, (b) prehistory, and (c) living stocks as vestiges of the oldest 
peoples and cultures. These provide the groundwork for the volumes on the protohistoric 
and historic periods that are to follow. Unfortunately the founder of this vast under- 
taking, Professor Fritz Kern, the famous Bonn historian, died in May 1952. But with 
the cooperation of an international team of specialists and the support of A. Francke, 
the Bern publisher, it has been possible for Professor Fritz Valjavec of Munich to con- 
tinue the project. In addition to Kern himself, who wrote the general introduction on 
the study of culture history as a whole, no less than 18 specialists from 17 institutions 
in 9 countries have contributed chapters to the present volume. Professor von Eick- 
stedt (Mainz) has supervised the sections on fossil man and physical anthropology, 
while Professor Tackenberg (Bonn), assisted by Dr. Narr (Géttingen), is responsible 
for the sections dealing with prehistory and early history. Thus an up-to-date survey of 
contemporary thinking in the field of Early Man and problems of living races of man- 
kind has been achieved. 

Because such a wide range of material is presented, a review can do little more 
than indicate the subject-matter covered. Following the foreword by F. Valjavec and a 
short introduction by F. Kern entitled “Studies of Mankind’s Culture History,” the 
first chapter on “The Developing Humanity” is by A. Portmann (Basel). This is fol- 
lowed by “The Oldest Human Remains and Their Phylogenetic Significance” by J. 
Kilin (Fribourg) and “Men of the Upper Palaeolithic and Mesolithic” by H. V. Vallois 
(Paris). In the subsection on physical anthropology the first chapter is by E. F. von 
Eickstedt (Mainz) on ‘The Biodynamics (Functional Biology) of the European Stocks,” 
followed by contributions by B. Lundman (Uppsala) on “European Men of Today,” 
Von Eickstedt on “Racial Types and the Typedynamics (Process of Formation of 
Types) of Asia,” H. Baumann (Frankfurt-am-Main) on “The Races of Africa,” S. 
Alcobé y Noguer (Barcelona) on “The Biodynamics of the African Continent,” J. 
Imbelloni (Buenos Aires) on “Racial Types and Biodynamics of the Americas,” R. 
Biasutti (Rome) on “Racial Characters and Racial History of Oceania,” I. Schwidetzky 
(Mainz) on “Population Biology in Early Historic Times,” and finally a racial classifi- 
cation by Von Eickstedt entitled “Indications of Priority of the Varieties of Men in 
Two- and Three-fold Nomenclature.” 

The second part of the volume, which deals with the Stone Age, opens with a 
chapter by O. Menghin (Buenos Aires) entitled “Basic Problems of Prehistory.” The 
Abbé H. Breuil (Paris) has written the next chapter on “The Lower and Middle Old 
Stone Age,” while contributions entitled “The Upper Old Stone Age” and “The Mid- 
dle Stone Age (Mesolithic)” are by A. Rust (Ahrensburg bei Hamburg) and J. G. D. 
Clark (Cambridge, England) respectively. Two chapters are devoted to Stone Age art, 
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as follows: “Origin and Beginnings of Art’? by H. Sedlmayr (Munich) and “The Art 
of the Old (Palaeolithic) and Middle (Mesolithic) Stone Ages” by F. Eppel (Vienna). 

The ethnological approach to the interpretation of problems in prehistoric arche- 
ology is stressed in the third and final part of the volume entitled “Living Stocks as 
Survivals of the Oldest Peoples and Cultures.” This is made up of a treatise by W. 
Schmidt (Posieux) on “The Primitive Cultures: The Older Hunting and Gathering 
Stage” and a chapter by K. J. Narr (Géttingen) on “The Higher Hunting Cultures: 
The Later Hunting and Gathering Stage.” 

The various chapters average 25-30 pages in length, with the exception of those 
by J. Kilin (63 pages) and W. Schmidt (127 pages), both of which should have been 
greatly reduced in conformity with the size and scope of the book as a whole. Very 
useful features of the volume, in addition to the fine series of monographs it contains, 
are the folding chronological table facing page 560, the select bibliographies for each 
chapter on pages 525-547, and the subject index on pages 549-554. Each of the main 
sections constitutes a complete treatise on a given subject and should be reviewed 
separately. In the meantime it is hoped that the publishers will explore the possibilities 
of bringing out an English edition of Historia Mundi as an up-to-date work which would 
provide useful reading assignments in general courses in anthropology. 

HALLAM L. Movivus, Jr. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


Caste in a Peasant Society; A Case Study in the Dynamics of Caste. MELVIN M. TuMIN. 
(xiii, 300 pp., 1 map, $5.00. Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1952.) 


Anthropologists have been invading the domain of sociology for the past twenty 
years. One might expect that some day they will rediscover sociology. (And on reading 
certain works one often suspects it will be a case of “independent invention.”) Melvin 
Tumin has turned the tables, and brought sociology into the ethnographic field—the 
theoretical apparatus, the techniques and the language. The present book is a detailed 
examination of the class structure of the Guatemalan village of San Luis Jilotepeque, 
which is also reported on by John Gillin. (The Culture of Security in San Carlos, Publi- 
cation No. 16, Middle American Research Institute, the Tulane University of Louisiana, 
New Orleans, 1951.) It focuses attention on one problem and treats it in laborious 
detail, using a questionnaire (reproduced in the appendix) and a sample, as well as 
ethnographic techniques. (Tumin is not guilty of overlooking the anthropologists.) 
The aim is a contribution to sociological theory through comparative treatment; 
more particularly, the theory of stratification. Cross-cultural empirical data are seen 
as the only means out of theoretical over-generalization, and the volume is an attempt 
to present “in an orderly fashion the details of one case of a stratified social order with 
some special reference to the system of tensions in equilibrium” (pp. 4-5). 

San Juan is a community of 2,400 Pokomian-speaking Indians and 1,100 Ladinos of 
Spanish descent. These are the two castes. The volume first describes the general eth- 
nology of the community. The second section shows the detailed differences between the 
two castes in social definition, language, education and literacy, clothes, houses, eco- 
nomic activity and attitude toward work. Tabulations from the 10 per cent samples and 
excerpts from the questionnaire give precision and detail to the nature of the differences. 

The third section entitled “Tensions and Equilibria,” comprises about half the vol- 
ume. It shows the dynamics of interrelationship between the two castes (and within 
each) in terms of interactions and internal satisfactions. 
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There is wide and clear diversity in culture pattern, social status, effective control 
over activities and in conditions of life. The Indian is consistently underprivileged 
in the context of our attitudes and, indeed, in that of the Ladino. A rationale for differ- 
entiation is based upon quasibiological assumptions, though a few citizens recognize 
that social forces are operative mechanisms in establishing and preserving caste dis- 
tinctions. Significantly, however, there are few manifest efforts to breach the caste, 
little evidence of tension or dissatisfaction among the Indians, and no great desire to 
alter circumstances. The Indian sees the Ladinos’ rosier circumstances daily, he is 
obsequious toward the Ladino, but accepts his own position less as a matter of fate than 
as a matter of indifference. Indeed, at points he seems to prefer the freedom from strain. 
There are exceptions, and a few instances show both that some desire to become Ladino 
exists among Indians, and the manner in which the structure of attitudes and relation 
ships makes this impossible. All of the five cases of true social mobility required re- 
moval from the village as a means of change. One of the major assets of the work is the 
clear demonstration of the social mechanisms at work for preservation of the status 
quo. This includes both the attitudes of Ladinos, which prevent Indian mobility, and 
the attitudes of Indians, which orient their children toward Indian life and prevent 
their escape to Ladinoization. 

Caste in a Peasant Society is less important for its explicit aim and for the ethnology 
of Guatemala than it is for its pioneer sociological excursions into primitive social sys- 
tems. Tumin could have found a number of explicit examples of communities with caste 
barriers to test the cross-cultural meaning of caste. As a cross-discipline study, it shows 
the value and limitations of sociological treatment of a particular problem. The major 
advantage is the explicit enumeration of meanings and involvements in the social situ 
ation. The detail available through systematic treatment gives explicitness to his gener- 
alizations: the theoretical orientation directs questions of enquiry to significant prob 
lems of social dynamics. The reverse of this coin is the unnecessary repetitiveness and 
belabored detail, which might have been avoided if Tumin had not felt that a long eth- 
nographic summary was necessary. The theoretical orientation that gives focus to prob 
lems also deprives him of seeing other involvements. Indeed, equilibrium theory ap- 
pears to be sociological jargon for the continuity of culture. Its only advantage is that 
it directs the sociologist to try to see why and how the patterns of behavior are pre 
served, a question perhaps too seldom raised in anthropological literature. 

The time perspective is the most doubtful portion of Tumin’s discussion. His know] 
edge of the past and trends of change are based upon statements of questionable ac- 
curacy, since they deal with those very aspects of social behavior which can be suspected 
of false memory. His notions of trends are based on such testimony, but trends are less 
important than the present ongoing description. 

In sum, the book is a good empirical study of an aspect of community life; it should 
be read by all students of social stratification and comparative sociology both for meth 
od and content. 

WALTER GOLDSCHMIDT 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Material Aspects of Pomo Culture. S. A. BARRETT. (508 pp., 62 pls., 8 figs., $7.00. Bulle- 
tin of the Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee, Vol. 20, Parts I-II. Milwaukee, 
1952.) 


Barrett’s monograph on the material culture of the Pomo Indians is easily the full- 
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est and best description of its kind in the California area and is not likely to be sur- 
passed in the future. It compares favorably with the best ethnographies anywhere in 
North America. Although the California area has been studied more exhaustively than 
most other areas in North America, many of its ethnographies are only sketches based 
on the swan songs of a few survivors of nearly extinct cultures. It is therefore most re- 
freshing to read a volume based on the testimony of as many as 98 Indian informants, 
the oldest of whom is estimated to have been born in 1810. Twelve others were born 
between 1820 and 1830. This means that these people were adults when the gold rush 
struck California in 1849. Up to that time the only white contacts of sufficient magni- 
tude to have had any effect at all on Pomo culture were those with the Spanish at the 
Sonoma Mission from the 1820’s and with the Russians at Fort Ross from 1811 to 1840. 
The author therefore gives us a picture which is nearer to the pre-European Pomo than 
that of later field workers. 

Barrett’s first contact with the Pomo dates from 1894. This was followed by a series 
of field trips for the University of California from 1903 to 1907, for the Milwaukee 
Museum in 1914 and 1915, and again in 1948 and 1949. Pomo material from nine muse- 
ums, including all the major ones, was also studied and included by the author. Al- 
though Barrett’s long museum experience leads one to anticipate detailed descriptions 
of material objects, there is probably more space devoted to use and function than to 
mere physical form. For this reason, the monograph reads like a field report rather 
than a catalogue of museum specimens. In addition to topics usually expected in a vol- 
ume on material culture, there is a section each on warfare, enumeration, medicines, 
charms, birth, puberty, marriage, and death. 

All previous literature on the Pomo is cited at the beginning of each major section, 
in most cases with annotations giving an idea of the content of each source, and the full 
references are assembled in a bibliography at the end of Part I. Most of the information 
in the published literature checks with that of Barrett, which was obtained earlier, but 
where differences are found attention is called to them. About half of the excellent illus- 
trations are from photographs taken in the field, the other half from museum specimens. 
An unusually large number of native terms, which should interest the ethnolinguist, 
are given throughout the monograph. 

In searching for shortcomings, which some readers believe should appear in every 
review, we find in a footnote that botanical identifications have not been brought up 
to date but remain as they were given by the botanists of the first decade of this century. 
While there may be other details with which to find fault, they are inconsequential 
when compared to the overwhelming merit of this definitive work. 

E. DRIVER 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


The Tukuna. Curt Nravenpayé. Edited by Rospert H. Lowre and translated by 
Wrttram D. HoHENTHAL. (viii, 209 pp., 18 plates, map, $2.50. University of Cali 
fornia Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 45, University 
of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1952.) 


Unlike the majority of works on Brazilian ethnology, Nimuendajt’s books are based 
to an overwhelming extent on prolonged and repeated contact with the tribes studied. 
Not only does this give the author greater assurance in his positive statements, but it 
also affords him greater precision in expressing his doubts, and a basis for a livelier 
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description of the cultures he deals with. The present work is a first attempt at a general 
picture of Tukuna culture. 

The Tukuna number about 3,000 Indians, living in the frontier zone between Brazil, 
Peru, and Colombia. Nimuendajié visited them briefly in 1929, and twice more, in 
1941 and 1942; his total stay was about one year. The advantages of so long a visit 
are obvious for any one who wishes to see the annual ritual cycle, or the round of the 
year’s activities as related to the ecological setting. 

The author did not find notable influences of other tribes on Tukuna culture; that 
of the Kakoma, their neighbors, was practically nil (p. 9). He does not classify the Tu- 
kuna language as Arawak, but is inclined to consider it an isolated one (p. 158), affected 
by various linguistic influences, especially Arawak and Tupi (p. 156). 

One of the merits of the present work is its monographic character. Even though 
it may give an impression of incompleteness, it is intended as an all-round picture of the 
tribe’s culture—something rare for studies of Brazilian aborigines. A substantial work, 
demonstrating unmatched familiarity with matters Indian, it is systematic from a de- 
scriptive point of view, rather than with respect to analysis and theoretical implica- 
tions. Apparent in the descriptive matter are many ethno-psychological and sociologi- 
cal problems which the author has failed to formulate explicitly. For example, near the 
end of the book (pp. 137-140) there are data on messianic movements. But the reader 
is not given the means of understanding more thoroughly the functions of these move- 
ments in tribal life. The religious reasons adduced by the author do not seem an 
adequate explanation for the movements; on the other hand, it is not possible to infer 
from the monograph that the Tukuna were suffering such strong deprivation as to en- 
gender such movements. The almost total absence of leadership in religious, as in other 
matters, together with the fact that the messianic movements are based on the appari- 
tion of “immortals” to boys and girls in puberty, distinguishes these manifestations 
from religious movements among other Indian tribes. The question therefore arises: 
are these movements part of a pre-contact cultura! tradition of the Tukuna, or are they 
to be ascribed to a degeneration of native religion (which the Indians themselves con- 
sider to be one of the causes of their messianism)? But in the latter case, what are the 
religious needs no longer satisfied which are supposedly provoking these movements? 
For basically Tukuna religion has remained untouched by Christian influence (p. 53). 
The slighting of these problems is the more surprising, since it was Nimuendaja him- 
self who, at the beginning of his scientific career, studied Guarani messianism with 
profound socio-psychological penetration, explaining it with regard to its connections 
with the configuration of their tribal culture. 

Another topic meriting a more thorough treatment is the extreme “individualism” 
(pp. 12, 50, et passim) which coincides on the one hand with the total absence of a politi- 
cal organization (p. 64) and the disappearance of all recognized authority (p. 50), 
and on the other hand with a deep psychological need for moral approval by others—to 
such a degree that the individual cannot bear to be reproved and may, indeed, commit 
suicide when he finds himself in conflict with his companions. 

The value of the monograph is also somewhat weakened by failure to develop con- 
nections between the various aspects of the culture, which are separated, of course, for 
analysis, but which are unfortunately left for the reader to resynthesize, even though 
not all the connecting links are provided. 

In spite of these criticisms, the book as a whole is a rich mine of excellent material, 
presented always with great clarity. Where the 2uthor’s information is incomplete, he 
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frankly admits it and does not try to put the reader off with dubious conjecture. All 
in all, a piece of clean and honest scientific work. 
EGON SCHADEN 
UNIVERSITY OF SAo PAULO 
SAo Pavuto, BRAzIL 


Mission dans Vest Libérien. B. Hovas with the assistance of P. L. DEKEyYSER. (xii, 566 
pp., 39 plates, 252 figures, 2 maps. Mémoires de l'Institut Frang¢ais d’Afrique Noire, 
no. 14. Ifan, Dakar, 1952.) 


This volume records the observations of the ethnologist, B. Holas, who, with P. L. 
Dekeyser, zoologist, conducted a six-month survey in 1948 in the Eastern Province of 
Liberia. The purposes of the reconnaisance were: (1) to obtain general information on 
an imperfectly known region; (2) to determine more precisely the degree of similarity 
between the peoples of eastern Liberia and those of adjacent French territory. The 
major tribal groups contacted were the Kru, Grebo, “Half-Grebo,” Krahn, Gio, and 
Geh. 

The nature of the report may be indicated summarily by reference to the five major 
categories which order the data: demography, physical anthropology, linguistics, re- 
ligion and magic, and the arts. The demographic materials include brief remarks on 
geography, group identifications, population, housing, economy, and the etymology of 
“tribal,” “clan,” and town names for each of the 184 settlements visited. In the section 
on physical anthropology, anthropometric data for samples of the major tribal groups 
are recorded and compared; however, only the mean and range of the measurements 
for specific samples are tabled. The linguistic materials consist of fifteen-word com- 
parative tables of dialect variations. The fourth part of the book includes miscellaneous 
notes on magic and religion, while the final part is concerned primarily with designs on 
the exterior walls of dwellings (a form of artistic expression which has received little 
attention) and with a series of drawings by pupils in Liberian schools. There are an ex- 
cellent bibliography and an index. 

Within the framework of its objectives, the book is a contribution of considerable 
usefulness. The author documents the close relationship, excluding acculturation dif- 
ferentials, between tribes in the Ivory Coast and Liberia. More particularly, on the 
basis of ethnographic and anthropometric evidence he concludes that the current classi- 
fication of the Gio and Geh as separate tribes is not justified, suggests that properly 
they should be grouped together as “Dan,” and stresses the resemblance between these 
groups and the “‘Yacouba” of the Ivory Coast. Only the “Dan” differ in physical char- 
acteristics sufficiently to be considered as a departure from the “forest Negro” type, as 
defined by Holas. 

The background information gathered is fruitful in suggestions of problems for 
further intensive research. An obvious example is the possibility of a comparative 
acculturation study oriented to the different systems of political allocation of the 
French colonial and Liberian governments. The reported depopulation in the area, 
which the author links to a high incidence of venereal disease, might constitute a focus 
of interest for cooperative research. Finally, there appear to be a number of opportuni- 
ties for the anthropologist who would like to secure charter rights in a tribe of “his 
own”—for example, enclaves such as the Konobo, a warlike group who have been 
under effective government control only in recent years. 

Harry W. BASEHART 
GOUCHER COLLEGE 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Der Ursprung der Gottesidee; eine historisch-kritische und positive Studie. 3. Abteilung: 
Die Religionen der Hirtenvilker IV. Band X: Die Asiatischen Hirtenvilker: Die 
sekunddren Hirtenvilker der Mongolen, der Burjaten, der Yuguren, sowie der Tungusen 
und der Yukagiren. P. WitHELM Scumipr, S.V.D. (xxxii, 864 pp., DM 45, cloth, 
DM 50. Verlag Aschendorff, Miinster/Westfalen, 1952.) 


The volume under review continues a monumental survey of the development of the 
high-god idea first begun in 1908 in the pages of Anthropos. With vol. X, the third vol- 
ume to be devoted to the Old World pastoralists, the author has entered the secondary 
Kulturkreis of the Asiatic herding peoples, within which he has included the Mongols 
(pp. 1-138), Buryats (pp. 139-470), Shira~-Yugurs (pp. 471-479), Tungus (pp. 503- 
674) and Yukaghir (pp. 675-758). These pastoralists are cattle-raisers (p. vii), in con- 
trast with the horse-raising peoples in the primary herding Kulturkreis. There is a 
35-page appendix devoted to the supreme being among the Shawnee, which properly 
belongs in the Americanist volumes of his enterprise. As is usual throughout his en- 
cyciupedic undertaking, the present volume is marked by a scope and erudition for 
which P. Schmidt has been justly acclaimed. 

The author deals with the historical rather than the present-day Mongols. It is 
well established that the Mongols worshiped a supreme deity, and the author does no 
injustice to the Mongol religion by concentrating heavily on the elements of that 
cult. The supreme being of the Mongols was conceived as heaven, Mongo! /engri, and 
it appears as such in the writings of European travelers of the day and in the corre 
spondence between the Mongol power and Rome. Moreover, passages cited from the 
Secret History of the Mongols (a Mongol document of the mid-13th century) clearly reveal 
the nature of the heavenly being who governs the destinies of earthly creatures. The 
attributes of-the heavenly being (pp. 46-47) are monotheistic rule over all lands and 
men, and over life and death. Heaven is the source of good and the enemy of evil; 
the creator of all things. Side by side with the worship of heaven are a series of cults of 
the higher auxiliary beings (pp. 57-85). The subjects of briefer treatments are shaman- 
ism (ch. 7) and burial, the afterworld, the ancestors and the dead (ch. 8). Thus the au- 
thor balances consideration of Mongol theology, belief and ritual. 

The difficulties in piecing together the veritable religion of the Mongols are twofold. 
The first is substantive, pertaining to what is indigenously Mongol and what is not. 
The high-god idea and a series of dualistic oppositions—good and evil, etc.—are com- 
mon not only to the Mongols but to Chinese, Indic, Manichaean, Nestorian and other 
religions. Furthermore, we know that the Mongols were subjected to Manichaean and 
Buddhist influences from their earliest history on, and that they were proselytized and 
converted by Tibetan Lamaists twice, in the 13th and in the 16th centuries. The second 
difficulty is that among the primary documents on Mongol religion are two by learned 
Mongols, Sagang Sechen and Dordji Banzarov, both characterized by personalized and 
often novel views, and their uncritical acceptance is dangerous, a pitfall which P. 
Schmidt has not always avoided. 

More than a third of the book is devoted to the religion of the Buryats, where the 
documentation is at least more homogeneous, if not more readily tapped. Shamanism 
among the Buryats has been the subject of a rich literature; the Buryats, moreover, 
have adopted Buddhist ecclesiastic institutions almost not at all. However, in their 
theology, the Buryats have taken over elements which are ultimately Indic, such as 
the world-mountain Sumeru, and the world-sea, as P. Schmidt has made clear (pp 
151-160). The Buryats, like the Mongols, have the notion of heaven as the high-god, 
and an opposition of heaven and earth as spiritual concepts. The author regards the 
Buryats as culturally marginal among the Inner-Asiatic pastoralists (p. 150), and as 
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a marginal people, they have a complex and sophisticated religious system out of keeping 
with their social structure, which is relatively simpler. 

On the other hand, it may be shown that certain features of Buryat religion are 
closely related to the social structure, and in fact constitute one of the classical correla- 
tions between the two on a world-ethnographic scale. Data for this correlation are to 
be found in the writings of those very people whom P. Schmidt has cited, e.g., Khanga- 
lov. Admittedly, these considerations are not P. Schmidt’s concern, for they are not 
directly related to the high-god idea. However, it is necessary to point out that a thor- 
ough treatment of Mongol and Buryat religion less oriented to the demonstration of 
his thesis, would have to reckon with these alternative modes of organization of the 
materials. 

The Shira-Yugurs, a pastoral people of Turkic origin living in Tibet, have only a 
brief literature and are briefly treated. We are fortunate that P. Herrmanns was able 
to record data from the last living expert in their cult, who died in 1935 (p. 483), a 
cult iikewise centered around heaven as the high-god. Their religion has come under 
strong Lamaist influence, but relations are nevertheless discerned with the ancient 
Uigurs. 

The fourth and last people included in this Kulturkreis is the Tungus, in regard to 
whom the author places a great dependence on Shirokogoroff (p. 515). However, the 
data are reintegrated in an original and suggestive manner. Particularly striking are 
the passages treating the interrelation between the shaman’s indoctrination and calling 
and the world-conception of the Tungus (pp. 588-599 and 622-626). The Manchus are 
also included in this exposition since they are historically Tungusic. 

The Yukaghir do not properly belong in P. Schmidt’s present Kulturkreis, either 
by their economic, linguistic, or religious classification (p. 677). The author, founding 
himself on Jochelson’s ethnography, demonstrates the presence of the high-god in their 
worship, and the central place of shamanism in their religion and society. 

Lowie in reviewing the first volume of the Ursprung series (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLO- 
GIST, 1927, 29: 687-690) raised the theoretical questions of the evidence for and mode of 
analysis of the supreme being concept among primitive peoples. In the present volume, 
the evidence for the existence of the idea is more than adequate among the peoples 
examined; but the second question remains. One facet of this problem is the relation 
between the concepts of a monotheistic religion and a henotheistic one, wherein a single 
deity is raised to supremacy among many. Such questions should properly be the sub- 
jects of exhaustive discussion. 

Finally, it is to be hoped that ampler presentation of the characteristics of the vari- 
ous Asiatic Kreise will be published soon. P. Schmidt is to be congratulated on the 
completion of yet another volume in a series which discloses his command of the ethno- 
logical literature and its masterful deployment in the exposition of his central thesis. 
The general ethnologist will be indebted to P. Schmidt both for the tremendous labor 
of data-collection and for the able development of his view, which is an important one 
in anthropology. 

LAWRENCE KRADER 
RussIAN RESEARCH CENTER 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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CuLTuRE CHANGE 
Innovation: The Basis of Cultural Change. H. G. BARNE?T. (xi, 462 pp., $6.50. McGraw- 

Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1953.) 

Barnett is recognized as one of the outstanding workers in the field of culture change 
His earlier papers, especially “Culture Processes’ (1940), “Personal Conflicts and Cul- 
tural Change” (1941), and “Invention and Cultural Change” (1942), are landmarks in 
the development of our knowledge of these exciting, but complex, problems. The high 


standards set by the earlier papers are maintained in this sophisticated, often brilliant, 
treatment of the process of innovation. 

Innovation is defined as “any thought, behavior, or thing that is new because it is 
qualitatively different from existing forms.”” Emphasis is properly placed upon “reor- 
ganization rather than upon quantitative variation as the criterion of novelty.” 

The book moves smoothly from a statement on She Protagonists (a quick, but 
effective, overview of world cultures, stressing the point that innovative behavior is 
“modern” cultures) to a consideration of 
the Cultural Background of innovation. From here the reader is led into a treatment of 
the Incentives to Innovation, the Innovative Processe=, and, finally, into the problem 
of Acceptance and Rejection. 


found in all races, in “primitive” as well as in 


The empirical data are drawn from six main sources: the Yurok, the Tsimshian, and 
the Yakima; Palauan culture; American culture (which Barnett treats mainly by draw- 
ing on his own experience and by quoting from news accounts of little-noticed contem- 
porary inventions); and the Indian Shaker cult which the author studied in the Pacific 
Northwest. Barnett uses his materials skillfully, working back and forth from general 
statements to concrete illustrations. 

The focus is upon what could be called the “mechanics of innovation” as these 


processes can be studied in the individual innovator, and throughout, we are provided 
with original and fruitful concepts for the analysis these problems. For example, 
under Cultural Background appear such concepts as “‘the conjunction of differences”’; 


in the section on Acceptance and Rejection there is a useful analytical typology of indi- 
viduals who are likely to be acceptors of innovations: “the dissident,” “the indifferent,” 
“the disaffected,” and “‘the resentful.” The treatment of the basic innovative processes 
in terms of recombinations, identifications, substitutio,s, etc. in mental configurations 
is particularly provocative. It takes Barnett into intresting explorations in psycho 
logical theory, especially the perception theory of the <ocial psychologists. Perhaps too 
little attention is paid to learning theory and to psychoanalytic concepts. 

This book raises two general problems which are far from easy to solve. The first 
hinges on the fact that the treatment is essentially arialytic and eclectic, rather than 
synthetic. We are provided with a long list of factors (or determinants) and with a set 
of processes in terms of which innovation takes place; each of these factors and processes 
is discussed with insight and care. Yet, in the end, these different strands are never 
quite woven together. To illustrate, we might say that a cultural situation in which 
there is a “concentration of ideas,’”’ etc. and one or mre incentives, such as “conver- 
gent wants,’ 
he describes, is likely to occur. Once the innovation occurs, we must consider another 


in individuals, innovation, following oné: or more of the basic processes 


large set of factors, such as the type of advocates of the innovation, the values attached 
to it, and the relative presence or absence of “dissident,” “disaffected,” etc. individuals, 
which affect its acceptance or rejection. But somehow we would like to know more 
about how these factors are related to each other and :to the mental processes of inno- 
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vation. What combinations of these factors will produce innovative behavior; or a great 
deal of innovation as compared to little innovation? Does innovation take different 
forms if different sets of factors are present? These are admittedly complicated prob- 
lems; we cannot expect everything to be covered in one book. But this reviewer wishes 
that Dr. Barnett, on the basis of his wide experience in the study of culture change, 
had added a final integrating chapter, providing somewhat more synthetic theoretical 
propositions. 

The second question is equally large and complex. Barnett focuses upon the indi- 
vidual innovator, bringing in the cultural conditions which stimulate him to innovate, 
the incentives which motivate him, the mental processes he experiences in innovation, 
and the characteristics of advocates and acceptors of novel ideas. He explicitly recog- 
nizes but does not really tackle in this volume two other problem-areas in cultural 
change: (1) The regularities and patterns in cultural change over long-time periods 
which interest such writers as Kroeber—or analogous interests in institutional change 
which concern sociologists like Talcott Parsons; (2) The problems of personality per- 
sistence and/or disintegration and reintegration, accompanying cultural change, which 
interest such students as Hallowell. Barnett’s contribution would appear to be in the 
middle of this range of problems, and this has real advantages. From his vantage point 
it should be possible to move fruitfully either to the view of cultural change as sequences 
of pattern development and transformation over long-time spans, or, on the other hand, 
to investigations of what happens in the individual innovator’s personality system, 
conceptualized in psychoanalytic and/or learning theory terms. There are undoubtedly 
relationships between these various processual phenomena which remain to be syste- 
matically explored. Eventually we need a theoretical model which will enable us to 
handle the entire range of these phenomena both in terms of long- versus short-time runs 
and in terms of shifting levels of analysis from one to the other. 

Dr. Barnett has certainly proved himself an exciting innovator in cultural theory 
in a stimulating book which should be read by all social scientists seriously interested 
in culture change. 

Evon Z. Voct 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Human Problems in Technological Change: A Casebook. Edited by Epwarp H. Spicer. 
(301 pp., $4.00. Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1952.) 


Such a casebook is long overdue—perhaps twenty years. Preferably it should have 
appeared before most of the cases with which it deals occurred. Even late, it is a wel- 
come and serious attempt to analyze what has happened among a dozen different iso- 
lated or handicapped peoples who have been tempted, pushed by circumstance, or 
pressured by administration into accepting some technological or other cultural prac- 
tice foreign to their customary way of life. It augments an effort started several years 
ago by the Journal of Applied Anthropology (now Human Organization) to present ac- 
tual cases dealing with culture change, but it goes constructively beyond the earlier 
effort in establishing a pattern for discussion and comparative analysis that should be 
stimulating to teacher and student, for whom the volume is primarily intended, and to 
administrators, among whom the book should create some deep concern. Most of the 
reviewers (all anthropologists, I think) observed first-hand the case they analyze. 

Eleven of the fifteen cases presented are American: five North American Indian 
(two Navajo); two Japanese-American (War Relocation Authority), and one each from 
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Alaska, Peru, Nova Scotia, and the Spanish-American Southwest. The four non-Ameri- 


can cases deal with India, Australia, and Micronesia () 
introduction of new products or tools: the wheel (I 
corn (Spanish-American), fertilizer (India), reindeer 
process: agricultural practices (Navajo), soil cons 
political organization (Creek), labor management ar 
nesia). Three cases involve social reactions only slight]: 

All analyses are carried on within a standard fr 
The Course of Events; (3) Relevant Factors; (4) Tl 
proceeding from Step 3 to Step 4, students are invited 
the questions posed in The Problem. 

The conclusions concerning the achievement of ac 
reasonably summarized: find out what the people v 
consult local leaders but be sure you reach the right o 
people themselves; carry on with good will and avo 
elsewhere as “‘pre-conceited” behavior. These guides : 
ing chapter dealing with felt needs, people participati 
This chapter also sets forth for the contemplation of 
ture) is appraising or guiding social change four basi 
other peoples’ ways of life (culture); (2) how these ways 
system (social organization); (3) the role of the inno 
and (4) the projection of one’s own preconceptions 
(cultural bias). 

The most successful adjustments to change appa 
covers something new and adopts it voluntarily; next 
not to impose anything but only strives to keep opp 
their own adjustment to a new disturbing element. It 
most frequent assessment of failure is to be found in t 
tists were actively engaged in some responsible staff ca; 
ing-glass treatment. 

We are promised another volume, now in prepara‘ 
account “the cultural, sociological and psychological : 
relevant social science principles in a form useful to ad 


nologists. This will be a welcome addition, but it is this 


panion volume will dig more deeply than does the 

human behavior, social organization and education 
may now consider extraneous to its generalizing need: 
going to be controlling factors in the ultimate usefu? 


wo). Twelve cases deal with the 
upago), stone axes (Australia), 
Alaska), wells (Peru); or a new 
vation (Navajo and Papago), 
democratic leadership (Micro 
related to technological change. 
nework: (1) The Problem; (2) 
Outcome; (5) Analysis. Before 


to attempt their own answers to 


eptable cultural change can be 


ant; start from where they are; 


1es; get the participation of the 
1 what has been aptly labelled 
e briefly reviewed in a conclud- 
n, and administrative manners. 
10se whose way of life (sub-cul- 
‘concepts”: (1) an awareness of 
are organized into a functioning 
tor who introduces the change; 
ito the cross-cultural situation 


ently occur when a people dis- 
vest, when administration seeks 


‘tunity open for people to make 


is discouraging to note that the 
ose programs where social scien- 
yacity. This deserves some look 


ion, designed to take into fuller 
pects” of the cases and to state 
iinistrators, educators and tech- 
reviewer’s hope that the com- 
resent one into many facets of 
] process, which social science 
, but which in final analysis are 
1ess of social analysis. As John 


Collier expresses it in his incorporated comment at th¢ end of one of the Navajo case 


studies the analysis “does not go far enough.” 

These studies are recommended to all administra 
planners, and technical experts dealing with program 
or abroad. For greatest use to U. S. or U. N. technic 
needs translation into several score languages since n 
grams is done through host country personnel whos« 
lems in technical assistance is not more considerable 


TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 
WasuincrTon, D. C. 


;, lawyers, economists, program 
involving people either at home 
assistance programs, the book 
st administration of these pro- 
understanding of human prob- 
our own. 

Joun H. PRovINSE 
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Religion, Science and Human Crises; A Study of China in Transition and its Implications 
for the West. Francis L. K. Hsu. (x, 142 pp., 14 s., Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
Ltd., London, 1952.) 


This little book by Professor Hsu is packed tight with interesting empirical materi- 
als and theoretical analysis on two fundamental anthropological problems: one, the 
nature of and relations among science, magic, and religion; and, two, the processes of 
acculturation, especially with respect to the receiving of Western science by non-West- 
ern folk and non-literate societies. The bulk of the empirical data is drawn from his 
participant-observer study of a cholera epidemic in the early 1940’s in “West Town,” 
the community in Yunnan Province, China, about which he has previously written in 
Under the Ancestors’ Shadow. Comparative materials, brief but of essential relevance, 
are also offered from East Africa (Thurnwald), Dahomey (Herskovits), the Azande 
(Evans-Pritchard), Polynesia (Hogbin), Samoa (Keesing), the Navaho (the Leightons), 
and several rural and urban Western communities (Hsu’s own observations). 

Professor Hsu’s chief conclusion is that science (the use of valid empirical means to 
empirical ends), magic (the use of scientifically invalid means to empirical ends), and 
religion (the use of non-empirical means and ideas to non-empirical ends) all exist in 
all societies, though in different substantive forms and in different relative proportions. 
They are, moreover, always concretely intertwined in some social activities as well as 
kept separate in some others. The extent to which science, magic, and religion are con- 
cretely separate, and their relative proportions, are consequences of the particular social 
structure and culture in which they coexist. Modern industrial society is characterized 
by what Max Weber called the “Entzauberung der Welt,’”’ or the relative disbelief in 
ghosts, spirits, and their magical efficacy. This disbelief, the result of the process of 
secularization (or what he called “rationalization’”’) that has occurred in industrial 
society, is not an absolute one, however, says Hsu. The Western world still has many 
members who believe in charms, talismans, horoscopes, love magic and health magic. 
Even when these magical ideas and practices are expressed in the language of science, 
as they often are in our society, they can be seen by the anthropologist as functional 
equivalents for the magical beliefs and rituals of our folk and primitive contemporaries. 
In all societies, including our own, the threat of death, disaster, or failure in emotionally 
important situations like illness, war, orlove constitutes human crises in which the 
individual and the community want aid from some forces beyond science as well as 
from whatever science there is. In all societies, including our own, there are beliefs 
and practices which are not empirically valid but which are nevertheless felt to provide 
this extra aid. Anthropologists are interested in analyzing these human responses to 
crisis, whatever they are called, whether frankly acknowledged to be “‘magic’”’ by socie- 
ties in which this word has no pejorative meaning or disguised in ways which can be 
seen to be pseudo-scientific. 

Hsu also believes, contrary to an extreme rationalist-secularist trend of thought in 
Western society which is now perhaps less strong than it was in the late nineteenth 
century, that science will not “eventually replace magico-religion in human culture 
altogether” (p. 129). His whole summary statement is worth quoting: 


But further advancement in the sciences, natural and social, does not mean that religion will 
disappear altogether. Man will always love and be in need of love; Man will always aspire to 
heights which he cannot reach; Man will always be fallible; Man will always die and be in 
distress; and Man will always have a seemingly ever-expanding universe before him even if 
he has conquered all earth. As long as man is subject to these and other circumstances, re- 
ligion will have a place in human culture [p. 133]. 
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Hsu’s view of religion may be profitably compared to the similar, though more abstract 
and systematic statement by Talcott Parsons in The Social System (‘Religious Belief 
Systems”—pp. 367-379). It should be noted explicitly that this anthropological analysis 
of the generic functions of “religion” implies nothing about the historical persistence 
of any particular concrete religion that may now exist. 

With respect to the processes of acculturation, his secondary subject, Professor 
Hsu’s empirical generalizations are interesting, though not new. The changes resulting 
from the introduction of science into non-Western societies will be selective, he says. 
The existing community organization will be a chief factor in this selectivity. For exam- 
ple, if participation in magical rituals is a means to prestige in the community, indi- 
viduals will still participate even when they know about scientific alternatives and are 
skeptical of the magic’s efficiency. This was the case in “West Town.” For the same 
reason, Americans participate in religious activities even when they do not “believe” in 
religion. Here is a summary of the patterns of selectivity Hsu sees: “First, products of 
science which do not concern life or death matters tend to be more readily accepted on a 
trial basis than others. . . . Secondly, if the new elements do not interfere with the exist- 
ing social organization, or can be easily syncretized into the framework of indigenous 
customs, they will encounter little resistance. . . . Thirdly . . . where the central politi- 
cal structure is strong and enjoys the support of the people under diverse conditions, 
introduction of Western technology is more successful. This has been pointed out as the 
outstanding factor bearing on differences in industrialization of Japan and China” (pp. 
126-127). Such patterns are somewhat unsystematic and formalistic, but this is true 
of many generalizations about acculturation processes. 

Professor Hsu’s book is at once a report on empirical research, an investigation into 
theory, and a consideration of moral values. In all three of these aspects it is excellent, 
and worthy of a wide audience. 

BERNARD BARBER 
BARNARD COLLEGE 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York City 


Where Peoples Meet: Racial and Ethnic Frontiers. Everett C. HuGHES and HELEN M. 
HucueEs. (204 pp., $3.50. The Free Press, Glencoe, 1952.) 


An eminently readable book, Where Peoples Meet is a sane and well-balanced series 
of chapters one might reasonably call essays. The intent is obviously not to overwhelm 
the student with endless, detailed facts, either about the various “frontiers” of the 
world or as to what various authorities have said about them. What is attempted is to 
set forth an intelligible and reasonable point of view on the various aspects of culture 
contact, bringing in enough concrete references, however, to keep the discussion from 
being highly abstract. In this the authors are quite successful. 

The book is well organized without being the framework of a highly refined theoreti- 
cal system. It does not formulate strict hypotheses for the most part, although there are 
“sweeping statements” (authors’ own words) explicitly offered on “industrial revolu- 
tions and ethnic frontiers” and many good quasi-generalizations throughout. On the 
whole, the book is broad in perspective, offering no sustained, intensive analysis of any 
one case, but using details of many cases. Sprinkled here and there throughout is good 
counsel for reform-minded students who champ at bits. 

The authors include in their province the anthropologist’s traditional acculturation 
studies as well as the sociologist’s typical “race relations.” The failure to draw the usual 
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disciplinary line in this instance adds breadth and strength to what is said about ethnic 
relations. Perhaps it is one of the more notable merits of the book that ethnic frontiers 
are recognized as a timeless feature of the human condition. Chapter 3, “The Peoples 
Meet Everywhere,” is in fewer than 20 pages a remarkable bird’s-eye view of frontiers 
of culture and race contact of the modern world. 

One of the major emphases of the book is industrialization as an important arena 
of culture contact, between European and non-European peoples, between industrial- 
ized and non-industrialized segments of the West itself, and among various ethnic 
blocs within industrialized societies. Considerable reference is made to E. C. Hughes’ 
knowledge of industrialization in French Canada. In connection with the stress on in- 
dustrialization in the Hughes’ book, the reviewer wonders why relevant aspects of this 
process might not be treated under the more general topic of “acculturation.” 

The first chapter blocks out the perspective for the book, a promise fairly well kept 
within the limits of small space. The authors generally emphasize the relations of peoples 
although not overlooking the symbolic cultural forms in which these are cast. They are 
cognizant of the larger ecological setting of such relations and also of the cultural subtle- 
ties, though perhaps they give less attention to the latter. Among the traditional trade- 
marks of the two disciplines it is not difficult to identify the book as “sociological,” 
but the authors are sociologists who well recognize they are coping with a problem 
also grappled with by anthropologists, and they are often awaie of and receptive to 
anthropological ideas. 

As background reading for acculturation courses, particularly for balance, reasoned 
interpretation, and perspective, the book is excellent. The appendix includes five of 
E. C. Hughes’ earlier papers which may not be familiar to anthropologists. 

James B. Watson 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louts, Missourt 


Change and History. MARGARET T. HopGEN. (324 pp., 25 maps, $4.50. Viking Fund 
Publications in Anthropology no. 18. Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological 
Research, Inc., New York, 1952.) 


At the present time, the outstanding rebel against the social science tendency “to 
solve the largest possible problems from the least possible knowledge” is Margaret 
Hodgen. In 1945, she published a brilliant paper (Glass and Paper: An Historical Study 
of Acculturation, Southwestern Journal of Anthropology 1: 466-497, 1945) examining, 
on the basis of detailed historical information, the course and underlying culture dy- 
namics of the adoption of two British industries, glass and paper. The volume reviewed 
here is another major contribution toward the understanding of cultural innovations, 
founded upon the painstaking investigation of genuinely comprehensive data. The meat 
of the volume is the assembly (pp. 227-324) of all known, dated instances, localized by 
parish, of the adoption of a new craft or technique in England, excluding London, be- 
tween 1000 and 1899 a.p. The analysis of this formidable assembly is leavened by deep 
scholarship in the general socio-economic history of England from Neolithic times, and 
spiced by sharp discussions of social science methodology. 

The essential conclusions of the study may, in my understanding, be grouped into 
two categories, the concentration of innovations in time and space, and the conditions 
underlying innovation. The main results coming under the first rubric (pp. 48-72) 
appear to comprise the following: 

1. Only 18 per cent of the parishes in England have ever responded to technological 
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change, and of these, two-thirds have accepted an occupational innovation but once. 
Even in the communities of repeated change all but a dozen or less have interrupted the 
continuity of innovation since a.p. 1000 by periods of “rest” which varied in length 
from one hundred to six or seven hundred years (pp. 66-67). 

2. Three distinct periods of innovation have taken place since 1000 A.p.—a medieval 
period reaching its epoch in the fourteenth century, a Tudor period of the sixteenth 
century, and a modern period still accelerating in the nineteenth (pp. 52-66, 69, 217). 

3. In historic times, the great bulk of innovations has taken place in broken, up- 
land areas, particularly in northwest and extreme southern England. This contrasts 
sharply with the situation in the Early Iron Age (ca. 500 B.c.-50 A.D.), when develop- 
ment concentrated largely in the flat, agricultural lands of eastern England (pp. 18-22, 
50-52). 

Five factors underlying innovation in Britain have been identified by Miss Hodgen: 

1. Economic uncertainty and marginality, e.g., “It was in these poor, disturbed 
and frontier regions in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries that new trades and new 
handicrafts found wide adoption to supplement a niggardly soil and unrewarding pas- 
toral or agricultural occupations” (p. 151). 

2. High cultural heterogeneity in zones of incomplete conquest and consequent 
cultural fusion rather than stratification (pp. 134-147). 

3. The immigration, often on a small scale, of carriers of higher technical skills, 
notably the Norsemen, the Cistercian monastic order (from 1128 A.p.), and, subsequent- 
ly, the Huguenots and other refugees from the Lowlands, France, and Germany (pp. 
142-147, 155-165, 171-184). 

4. The encouragement of innovation and of the immigration of skilled craftsmen 
by the State, particularly during the medieval and Tudor periods. For example, in the 
former era, “‘Miners were not only released from the exactions of the lords on whose 
land they worked ... [but the miner was also allowed] to settle his disputes in his 
own courts and exempted . . . from many burdensome levies of taxation. . . . [and had] 
conferred [upon him] the privilege of ‘bounding’ or the free search for ores og 
(pp. 83-84). I must point out that such measures of encouragement have, as their 
necessary foundation, considerable political stability, centralized authority, and a 
theory of mutual obligations, rather than dictation, between the State and the individ- 
ual. 

5. The habit of innovation. Thus, while primary innovation was basic in the medie- 
val period, with only 17 per cent of the parishes being the sites of secondary or repeated 
episodes of innovation, the Tudor and subsequent upswings were “largely accom- 
plished in communities which were familiar with technological innovations and ready to 
extend hospitality to further innovations” (p. 96). It is important to note that the pre- 
vious innovations were not necessarily in an allied craft: “Whether aliens or natives, it is 
evident that these cloth-makers chose sites . . . immediately adjacent to or actually in 
villages where artisans of continental origin were already working at forges, furnaces 
and hammer mills . . . ” (p. 184). 

Margaret Hodgen’s profoundly original work has immense significance not only for 
those concerned with cultural history and theory but also for those engaged practically 
in the problems of industrialization. But this work must be seen as a beginning rather 
than an end. Basic questions still abound. The completeness of the data used needs 
rechecking with other sources, such as patent grants. The omission of London is, as 
Miss Hodgen recognizes, a serious gap. It must be closed to effect a final judgment 
upon her theory of the unimportance of urban centers in innovation (pp. 86-91). 
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Insufficient attention has been given to available resource patterns and terrain, certain- 
ly major limitations upon such large areas of innovation as mining and shipbuilding. 
The roles of the complementalness of enterprises, of transportation networks, of market 
centers, and of trade and of fiscal mechanisms have not yet been examined. Finally, the 
relations between the frequency of innovation and larger cultural aggregates—social 
organization and mobility, educational practices, etc.—present inexhaustible problems. 
I await the further work of Margaret Hodgen and of her student, Edward Rose, with 
high anticipations. 
D. B. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


PHYSICAL 
Swartkrans Ape-man: Paranthropus crassidens. ROBERT Broom and J. T. RoBrnson. 


(123 pp., 8 plates, 61 text figures. Transvaal Museum Memoir no. 6. Transvaal 
Museum, Pretoria, 1952.) 


This exciting memoir is the third in the series describing the ape-men of Sterk- 
fontein, Kromdraai, and Swartkrans. Although a great wealth of specimens is de- 
scribed, discoveries have continued to be made so rapidly that this publication should 
be regarded as preliminary and a statement of work in progress, rather than as a final, 
definitive report. Unfortunately, the senior author, Dr. Broom, died before the last 
rich pockets at Swartkrans were excavated and before the collections of baboons and 
other associated fauna could be described. This monograph is a last monument to his 
vision, energy, and invincible spirit. Who else would have dared to write in a scientific 
monograph that, if the opponents of his views were not convinced, he would find more 
missing-links until they were? The junior author, J. T. Robinson, has already fulfilled 
Broom’s promise to find more (personal communications from J. T. Robinson and 
K. P. Oakley)! One cannot review this work in a detached spirit but only with the 
deepest sense of appreciation and gratitude to the late Dr. Broom and with the desire 
to help and encourage Mr. Robinson who is continuing to make discoveries faster than 
they can be described. 

The specimens call Paranthropus crassidens include numerous jaws, many teeth, 
a nearly complete adult skull, the front half of another, a face and jaw, two juvenile 
skulls, a pelvis, humerus, and radius. A second kind of ape-man, coming from the same 
deposit, is much smaller, more like man, but is represented only by a jaw and a jaw 
fragment. This form, called Telanthropus capensis, is regarded as transitional between 
Paranthropus and Homo, but so much new material has been discovered since this 
monograph was written that judgment should be deferred. 

The Paranthropus remains are those of a being with a very human dentition (with 
small canines and incisors but huge molars), massive jaws and face, a sagittal crest, a 
brain of 700-800 cc. and a pelvis in which a very human ilium is combined with an 
ape-like ischium. The characters are in general like those of the previously described 
South African ape-men, differing in greater size, massiveness, and cranial capacity. 
Broom and Robinson think that the deposits are of late Pliocene or early Pleistocene 
date, but that the Australopithecines must have been separate from the apes for a much 
longer period. They conclude that it seems most likely that, ‘There lived in Oligocene 
and Miocene times a group of primates morphologically somewhat intermediate be- 
tween the old world monkeys and anthropoids—probably distinguished quite early by 
being mainly bipedal and having relatively small canines—and that they gave rise 
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to the Australopithecines—possibly as early as the Miocene—and that they, in the 
Pliocene, gave rise to early types of man.” 
S. L. WASHBURN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


Gigantopithecus blacki von Koenigswald, a Giant Fossil Hominoid from the Pleistocene of 
Southern China. G. H. R. von KoENIGSWALD. (Pp. 291-326, 2 plates, 2 text figures, 
10 tables, $.50. Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural 
History, Vol. 43, Part 4. New York, 1952.) 


The unlikelihood of obtaining additional materials of Gigantopithecus blacki von 
Koenigswald in the immediate future made it seem advisable for von Koenigswald to 
prepare and publish the results of his studies on the specimens available. He gives full 
recognition to the limitations involved as he makes known the interesting details of 
the gigantic teeth. In his report he reviews the history of the discoveries, his views on 
the age of Gigantopithecus, a minute description of the eight teeth (four molars in- 
cluding the type specimen and the uncertain lower last premolars, upper median incisor 
and upper canine), a discussion of the character of the molars and other teeth, his in- 
terpretation of the phylogenetic position and classification of the specimens, and his 
arguments on disputed points. 

He recounts at some length the finding of the gigantic teeth among the “dragon 
teeth” of the apothecary shops of China. As early as 1840 fossil materials had been 
acquired from such sources, but not until 1932 in Java was Pleistocene material recog- 
nized. “Among approximately 1500 teeth of fossil orang collected, only four were of 
Gigantopithecus.” 

Yellow earth frequently adhered to the teeth, indicating that they came from cave 
and fissure deposits. There was no suggestion of other sources such as gravel or river 
deposits. Besides this, all the teeth are in the same state of fossilization and preservation 
with the roots virtually all gnawed away by porcupines. These are basic points in con- 
firming the association of fauna from the caves. The pulp cavity of the type specimen 
“still contains the yellow earth typical of the Pleistocene deposits.” 

Included in the treatise are excellent large plates of the specimens which make it 
easy to follow the descriptions and comments on the details of the giant specimens. 
Labeling the parts and surfaces on the individual illustrations would have made them 
more intelligible for those who might lack the specific knowledge necessary for identi- 
fication and orientation. 

Von Koenigswald describes the eight teeth in considerable detail, pointing out 
among other specializations the particular one of hyposodonty, which refers to the 
great relative height of the molar crowns. He feels that this characteristic draws Gigan- 
topithecus out of the direct line to man. The four molars are presented unqualifiedly as 
from four separate individuals from at least two different localities and within “the 
hominid rather than in the anthropoid group of the hominidae.” These teeth are ap- 
proximately six times the volume of those of modern man, have two widely separated 
roots in the lower, and in pattern are close to man. The other four teeth (two lower last 
premolars, one upper central incisor and one upper canine) he concludes “can tenta- 
tively be referred to the same species” but in the body of the discussion of the in- 
dividual teeth he is quite cautious. Of the second lower premolars he says “as already 
stated, there is a considerable variability in this tooth, so that no positive conclusions 
can be drawn from these two specimens.” Of the upper central incisor he says “at this 
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time it is not possible to decide whether or not the incisor would prove too small to be 
included with a form as large as Gigantopithecus.” As to the canine he states that 
“this canine belongs to a large primate which has relatively small canines and is less 
proganthous than the known anthropoids. For that reason there is a possibility that we 
are dealing with a canine of Gigantopithecus.” These qualifying remarks follow his care- 
fully detailed descriptions of the respective teeth. 

He takes issue with Weinert for referring to the fossil as Giganthropus and with 
Broom for branching Gigantopithecus off directly from the Australopithecinae. Von 
Koenigswald believes “that Gigantopithecus as well as the Australopithecinae belong to 
over-specialized side branches of the human line of evolution.” 

ALBERT A. DAHLBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


The Anthropology of Iraq. HENRY FIELD. (ix, 174 pp., 76 figures. Papers of the Peabody 
Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, vol. XLVI, 
nos. 2 and 3. Peabody Museum, Cambridge, 1952. 


“The Anthropology of Iraq” is a highly misleading title. The series which Field 
has done cannot even properly be called ‘“The Physical Anthropology of Iraq.”’ More 
appropriately, the work could perhaps be called “The Anthropometry of Iraq, plus 
Incidental Observations.” 

The weakness of this series is perhaps the same weakness inherent in old-fashione« 
anthropometry. This weakness is well phrased by Field himself: “Once again, we 
are forced by lack of adequate published anthropometric data to refrain from drawing 
the final conclusions—should that ever be possible.”” One can only wonder what is the 
purpose of all the published data, including voluminous reports by Field on the subject. 
In the bibliography of the volume under discussion, there are listed sixty-seven refer- 
ences to work by Field alone. 

Part II, no. 3 of his series is entitled ““Conclusions.’’ Here one might rightfully ex- 
pect to find the summation of all the work conducted by Field in Iraq. Rather, one 
finds some twenty-four pages of condensed anthropometric statistics, two pages of con- 
densed geography, and less than five pages dealing with the inhabitants of the country. 
Most of this last deals with a very brief review of the archeology and history of the 
Middle East. In his section on the Late Historical Period one finds the ruthless slaugh- 
ter by the Mongols which ended the glorious reign of the Abbassid Califate ignored 
completely. Certainly the destruction of population and the inevitable interjection of 
Mongoloid genes must have had some effect upon the physical structure of the peoples 
of Iraq. 

Field’s real conclusion is: . despite all these invaders, the basic elements 
of the population have remained but little changed during the past 6000 years of 
recorded history.” This seems highly improbable. The most elementary knowledge of 
the history of Iraq indicates that there has been a constant interplay between the 
Semitic speakers (presumably dominantly Mediterranean) and the Indo-European 
speakers (presumably Iranian Plateau or Kurdish types). That cross-breeding oc- 
curred is obvious. That this cross-breeding should have produced stabilized populations 
before 4000 B.c. seems very doubtful. A casual examination of the Kurdish tribes will 
show that the Arabs have not been idle. Similarly, the northern Arab and Turkish 
groups show a strong latent blondism. Can such intermixture of markedly different 
racial types have produced stable populations, physically speaking? Are we to assume 
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that the lusty northern brachycephals never ventured south; that the Mediterranean 
southerners refused to take a lovely blond Kurd to wife? Is it possible that the custom 
of cradling—a demonstrated cause of brachycephaly—did not diffuse among dolicho- 
cephalic ethnic groups? 

Field’s publications have left us with many questions unanswered. His work in 
collecting basic data is admirable, and certainly most accurate. However, it is la- 
mentable that he did not attempt a more thorough study while he was in the area. 
Need he rely upon Wigram, for instance, for a description of the Assyrian dress of 
1914? One is left wondering just what the Assyrians wear today (besides Army uni- 
forms). 

Field did a necessary job of anthropometry in a relatively inaccessible country. 
The raw data which he accumulated must now be made meaningful by more detailed 
analysis and by correlation with the ethnic and archeological material which is so 
abundant in Iraq. 

Worthy of the highest praise are the excellent photographs in al! of Field’s series on 
Iraq. These have been the result of skilled work on the part of his photographer- 
zoologist, Mr. Richard A. Martin. These fine pictures carry a message of the racial dis- 
tinction among Kurds, Assyrians, Jews, and Armenians (as well as among Arab tribes- 
men) far more clearly than do all of the cold series of statistically recorded anthro- 
pometry. 

Joet S. CAnBy 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

BAGHDAD, IRAQ 


ARCHEOLOGY 


The Arctic Woodland Culture of the Kobuk River. J. L. Grpp1ncs, Jr. (ix, 143 pp., 46 
plates, 43 figs., $2.50. Museum Monographs. The University of Pennsylvania 
Museum, Philadelphia, 1952.) 


This monograph is the first exhaustive presentation of the results of several year’s 
archeological work in the inland forest region of Arctic Alaska, a region long neglected 
in favor of the coast of the Aleut-Eskimo country. By establishing an unbroken tree- 
ring record going back to A.p. 978, Giddings not only has made it possible to date the 
excavated sites correctly but has secured an excellent climatic record as well. Since 
most of the dated wood was river drift, the chronology is applicable to dating of houses 
on the coast where Kobuk drift has been used extensively. 

In addition to the excellent typological descriptions, Giddings, on the basis of a 
rich collection of archeological material and his unparalleled knowledge of the region 
and its climate and natural resources, has recreated Kobuk ethnography from the 
more or less sedentary Ahteut people in the first half of the thirteenth century to the 
semi-nomadic hunters of the time of historical contact. This change, Giddings suggests, 
was at least partly brought about by the introduction of dog traction after a.p. 1400 
and its large-scale development after 1700. 

Except for a few late items, such as modern snowshoes, there seems to be little, if 
any, Athapascan Indian influence on the Arctic Woodland Culture. This conflicts 
with the popular conception, but Giddings’ statement that there is much more evidence 
in favor of the antiquity of the Eskimo cultures in Alaska than of the Athapascan can 
hardly be challenged in the light of the lack of evidence in favor of great antiquity of 
the latter in Interior Alaska. 

The Arctic Woodland Culture described in this monograph is singularly lacking in 
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advanced ivory and bone art work and looks outright crude when compared with 
Okvik, Old Bering Sea, and other phases of the Arctic Whale Hunting Culture. How- 
ever, there are some very interesting traits described, such as the manufacture and 
use of jade as cutting tools. This phase began about A.p. 1400, and after 1700 jade 
replaced slate cutting tools completely on the upper river. A surprising feature on the 
Kobuk is the survival of microblade manufacturing from prepared cores. 

The monograph stresses that some of the culture differences on the river, from the 
sea to the headwaters, were largely due to the differences in natural environment. 
Among other things, wood was used as the main fuel on the upper river, but lamps were 
present, perhaps used for lighting at night when the fire was put out. Still there was 
at all times some contact between inland people and those of the coast and it is possible 
that most of the groups spent some time every year near the sea. Stone boiling was 
apparently used at an early date, but is not necessarily of Athapascan origin because 
it antedates, according to present evidence, any Athapascan occupation of Alaska. 

As a whole, figures and plates are excellent although the printing method employed 
does not always allow details of manufacturing to show clearly. 

This monograph is an important contribution to our knowledge of the Arctic. It 
adds a new phase of considerable antiquity to Eskimo prehistory which hitherto com- 
prised a sea-hunting and a tundra phase only. The author has pictured the prehistoric 
setting of the Arctic Woodland Culture without ever losing sight of the river and forest 
environment but always recognizing the possibilities of outside influences. 

IvAR SKARLAND 

UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 

COLLEGE, ALASKA 


Lagore Crannog: An Irish Royal Residence of the 7th to 10th Centuries A.D. Hucu 
HENCKEN (with sections by Liam Price and Laura E, Srart). (247 pp., 116 
figures, 19 plates, 25s. Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. 53, Section C, 
No. 1. Hodges, Figgis, and Co., Dublin, 1950.) 


This account of the excavations in a cut-timber-island, now a “‘Crannog,”’ once the 
stronghold of Irish kings just before and after Rome moved north to the nearby place 
of Dublin, has much fascination and scientific value. It is written by Hugh Hencken, 
with sections by Liam Price and Laura E. Start. This recovery work was supported by 
many institutions, Harvard University (1934-36) primarily, in addition to basic aid 
from the Irish government. An international roster of consultants adds to the richness 
of the work. 

This fortress-palace, some 3 meters in depth (already badly torn up by earlier 
diggers), is some twenty-three miles long by five to ten miles wide, including half of 
County Dublin and County Meath. This area included Tara, and in the 7th century it 
was occupied by high-kings of Ireland. Severai times destroyed by fire, the site is 
estimated to have been occupied from the 7th to the 10th centuries A.p. It was sur- 
rounded by three more or less concentric log palisades, and, where strata were un- 
disturbed, showed three main vertical strata, the lowest submerged. 

The historical, legendary, and archeological history of the site is somewhat con- 
flicting. Since this is a broad review we cannot go into the matter here. The people of 
Lagore had cattle, other stock, bronze, iron, heavy plows, and a war complex, the latter 
aimed against the Norse, then in Dublin, and, the reviewer presumes, later against the 
Romans. Ireland at this time was a land of local leaders; there were no towns, but the 
cultural centers were monasteries, forts, and agricultural communities. Specialized 
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production was low, imports scarce, but the main cultural influences were from the 
outside. The loca! leaders produced basic commodities but Ireland, the writers indicate, 
was a cultural blending, rather than a stratification, of Celtic, Roman, Christian and 
Germanic elements during the early Middle Ages. The detailed history by Liam Price 
(pp. 18-34) agrees with this but is not very conclusive. 

In regard to technical excavation elaborate pumping methods were necessary. It 
was found that animal (domesticated and other) bones were necessary to strengthen 
the base of the stockade. Human bones were also jammed in. It is suggested that 
groups of workmen were also sacrificed for this purpose (p. 39). As for house or building 
outlines, they were not discovered. The terrain was too soft to outline post-holes. 
Piles, some post and plank constructions could be observed and are noted. The maps 
and diagrams are well presented—this despite the fact that water, human detritus, and 
clear delineations do not go well together. The work of earlier “Antiquarians” some- 
times helps even less. 

The line-cuts and photographs are good. The former distinguish the later Harvard 
University work and the earlier “Antiquarian” diggings very well. The Irish weapons 
of bronze and iron (shield bosses, etc.) are few compared to carpenter’s tools, horse- 
shoes, plows, shears, and chains. 

It is very interesting to note that pottery has a small place in this abode of “Irish 
Kings.”” Woodwork, metal, and glass are much more prominent than ceramics. What 
an archeological relief! Beads are elaborate and important. There are sixteen amber 
beads (p. 150). There are objects of decorated bone, leather shoes; hair combs are 
very abundant. Drinking cups (?) of cut human skulls occur. Wool is woven from 
sheep. But here, in a fully developed European horticultural period, it is interesting to 
note that domestic animals, sheep, cattle, pigs, etc. are much more prominent. Do- 
mestic animals predominate over grain production (their many bones are opposed to 
the relatively few querns). Meats and dairy products seem far more important than 
grain. Conrad Arensberg tells me this is true today largely for ecological reasons. 

It should be added that the paper under review has no outline of subject matter, no 
list of figures or plates, no index, nor general conclusions. However, it covers a fascinat- 
ing subject and its content is rich. The reviewer would like to see it tied more closely 
to the “Irish Countryman” and to the factual and theoretical work of many other 
British and North American anthropologists. It is time the continents got together on 
wider ethno-archeological interpretation. 

Wa. DuncAN STRONG 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York City 


Archaeological Research in Indo-China. Vol. 2. The District of Chiu-Chen During the Han 
Dynasty: Description and Comparative Study of the Finds. Otov R. T. JANsE. (viii, 
300 pp., 43 plates, 144 figs., $25.00. Harvard-Yenching Institute, Monograph 
Series, Vol. 10. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1951.) 

This sumptuously printed and beautifully illustrated book is the second of three 
volumes describing an extensive program of archeological research in Indo-China, 
conducted under the auspices of the Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, the Museums 
of Paris, and the Harvard-Yenching Institute, from 1934 to 1939. The main purpose of 
the investigations was to study the Chinese civilization in Indo-China, especially as it 
had been in the later Han period, during the first two centuries A.D., and to try to de- 
termine its possible connections with the West, particularly India. At the same time, 
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anthropological research was conducted among modern tribes in the general area, and 
ethnographical collections were made in this region and in surrounding areas for various 
Occidental museums. 

The first volume was devoted to general discussions concerning the history of the 
Chiu-chén region (modern Thanh-hoa province) in Han times, and regarding the types 
of pottery, bronzes, and other materials, which were unearthed in the Han tombs and 
kiln sites. It also contained most of the plates. This second volume is far more specific. 
It takes up all the principal Han tombs of the Thanh-hoé region in great detail, de- 
scribing the finds, and providing an extensive amount of comparative material in the 
form of sketches and plates, to illustrate the provocative theories of the extremely 
erudite author. Frequent references are made to old Chinese and Indian customs, as well 
as to modern observances among the tribes of northern Indo-China, to explain the 
probable functions and meanings of various strange and unusual objects, or art forms. 
Occasional striking parallels are drawn from European archeology. 

For the reader who has the patience to wade through a great amount of exhaustive 
detail, some of it quite repetitious, this is a very thought-provoking and rewarding 
volume—even if some of the author’s hypotheses seem rather far-fetched, or inade- 
quately buttressed by such dubious “‘authorities” as D. A. Mackenzie’s Migration of 
Symbols. For the American sinologists, the author’s persistence in clinging to a clumsy 
French form of romanization for the Chinese names is frequently exasperating, and 
yet it must be tolerated for the sake of all the valuable material that lies within these 
pages. 

The first two books in this series have done so much to illuminate the provincial 
civilization of the Han—which is yet rather little known, in comparison with the court 
life described in Chinese literature and depicted in Chinese art—that we have one 
more reason to wish for a speedy solution to the present situation in Indo-China, in 
order that the fine work which Dr. Janse so ably began might be continued in other 
areas of Indo-China. In the meantime, we can look forward with anticipation to the 
next volume, in which Dr. Janse promises to report on the so-called “Indonesian” 
tombs of the Dong-so’n area, which represent the remains of a non-Chinese indigenous 
culture. The Dong-so’n finds have long been the subject of animated controversy among 
Far Eastern scholars, due to the confusion caused by illicit digging over the years, and 
it is to be hoped that he will clarify the subject in the course of describing his own 
discoveries. 

SCHUYLER CAMMANN 
THE UNIVERSITY MusEuM 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Libysche Felsbilder. HANS RHOTERT. (xvi, 146 pp., 48 plates, 114 figs., 2 maps, $9.55. 
L. C. Wittich Verlag, Darmstadt, 1952.) 

Cave Artists of South Africa. Ertc RosENTHAL and A. J. H. Goopwin (32 pp., 80 plates. 
A. A. Balkema, Cape Town, 1953.) 


At the beginning of this century, prehistory was greatly advanced by the conclu- 
sions, reached by specialists in the field, that man of the late glacial period must be 
considered a real artist. At the same time, students of prehistoric art were establishing a 
system which permitted the classification of the artistic works of primitive man ac- 
cording to different style periods. Most of this classification was based upon the art 
work found in the caves of western Europe. During the last two or three years, im- 
portant publications which emphasize the progress in the analysis and understanding of 
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the art of prehistoric man have appeared (cf. Abbé H. Breuil: Four Hundred Centuries 
of Cave Art, Paris, 1952; Bandi-Maringer: Kunst der Eiszeit, Basel, 1952; etc.). 

At the same time, certain prehistorians—Abbé Breuil, Leo Frobenius, Hugo Ober- 
maier and others—began delving into the prehistoric art of northern Africa. Their 
results indicate that a stylistic relationship exists between this north African art and 
the cave paintings of western Europe. Continuing their investigations into eastern and 
central Africa, similar art styles were found (cf. Frobenius and Obermaier: Hadschra 
Maktuba, Munich, 1925; Kohl and Larsen: Felsmalereien in Innerafrika, Stuttgart, 
1938; etc.). 

The first explorers of the interior of South Africa called attention to the astonishing 
number of rock paintings and rock engravings in this vast country. Without careful 
study or application of scientific criteria, these paintings and carvings were ascribed to 
the Bushman race. This was due to the general assumption that “the Bushman race 
must have occupied South Africa, continuously, for an enormous period.” (George 
W. Stowe: The Native Races of South Africa, p. 25. London 1905.) 

About two decades ago, A. J. H. Goodwin, C. Van Riet Lowe, Dorothea Bleek and 
others began methodical investigations of the rock paintings in that area. Recently, 
Abbé Breuil undertook a five-year investigation in this area, which was completed 
in late 1950. In Windhook, during the early stages of my anthropological field work 
among the Bushmen, I discussed with Abbé Breuil the interrelationships between the 
living races of South Africa and their prehistory. 

Meanwhile, the investigations in the northeastern quadrant of Africa once begun 
by Frobenius were continued. The “Eleventh and Twelfth German Expeditions for 
Research Work in Central Africa’ were mainly devoted to the study of rock pictures in 
Libya. The results of these expeditions are presented in Hans Rhotert’s extremely de- 
tailed and accurate monograph. The rock paintings were thoroughly examined and were 
drawn in their original size; the rock engravings were calked. A praiseworthy feature 
of Rhotert’s monograph is the clear and accurate reproduction of the numerous art 
pieces, providing a great opportunity to students of prehistoric art. 

From the conscientious analysis of these numerous art pieces, it was concluded 
that “a limited number of engravings of game” had been produced by native hunting 
tribes; but that the bulk of the “pictures, engraved or painted, were done by cattle 
breeder immigrants” (p. xi). 

The limited space for this review does not allow a full discussion of the detailed 
description presented in Rhotert’s monograph. Neither can the genius, the motifs, 
or the style of this ancient art of nonliterate peoples be fully discussed here. In refer- 
ence to the origin of this art the author states “that this art sprang from an intense 
intercourse between cattlebreeders from the south and hunters, with whom engraving 
on rock was the custom, of the mountain valleys. Painting, imported probably from 
eastern Spain, began a little later it seems” (p. xi). 

Our conclusion is, therefore, that this work on Libyan art provides new evidence of 
the close connection between prehistoric art and the culture of the stone age man. It 
also sets up evidence which points to a connection between the whole culture complex 
of the Mediterranean area and the north and central areas of Africa. 

Meanwhile, cultural relations in prehistoric times between the northern stone age 
man and the earliest settlers of South Africa have been discovered, and different 
periods or levels of art styles have been analyzed. The youngest art period can be at- 
tributed to the still living Bushman race. The characteristics of the so-called Bushman 
art have now been made available to a wide public by the attractive and readable 
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booklet, Cave Artists of South Africa. In this work, Eric Rosenthal presents a bio- 
graphical note on Miss Dorothea Bleek, who collected the rock paintings now pub- 
lished for the first time; A. J. H. Goodwin is responsible for the archeological introduc- 
tion and the brief annotations for each painting. In presenting “48 unpublished re- 
productions collected by the late Dorothea Bleek with a biographical introduction 
on Miss Bleek” it seems that the author intended to pay tribute to a woman whose 
lifework was the study of the Bushman language and to insure against the possible 
neglect of the paintings. Dorothea Bleek passed away on June 27, 1948. 

Rhotert’s monograph must be recognized as a valuable scientific work replete 
with accurate detail, extremely clear reproductions of rock paintings and engravings, 
and the precise geographical locations of these art pieces in Libya. 

MartTIn GUSINDE 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
WasuincrTon, D. C. 


OTHER 


Races of Maize in Mexico: Their Origin, Characteristics and Distribution. E. J. WEtt- 
HAUSEN, L. M. RoBerts and E. HERNANDEZ X., in collaboration with P. C. 
MANGELSDORF. (223 pp., 132 figs., 18 tables, 7 plates. The Bussey Institution of 
Harvard University, 1952.) 


Maize has been cultivated in Mexico for more than 4,000 years; there has been 
ample time for the development, by evolution under domestication and by hybridiza- 
tion with teosinte, of the many kinds grown there. Since 1943 workers of the coopera- 
tive project of the Rockefeller Foundation and the Mexican Ministry of Agriculture 
have systematically collected maize varieties from all parts of the Republic as part of 
their practical program of maize improvement. Their collection of more than 2,000 en- 
tries is probably the best ever made in any country, and their report the most compre- 
hensive one yet published. 

Corn is one of the most difficult subjects for classification. The authors had to study 
not only the structure of the ear, tassel and plant, but also the genetic, cytological and 
agronomic characteristics and the geographical distribution. Users of this volume 
should be able to make quite accurate identifications of material they have by con- 
sulting the descriptions, illustrations and tables. 

Thirty-two races of corn are described and illustrated. Four races are considered 
extremely old in Mexico. There is no proof that Mexico is the place in which these, or 
corn itself, originated, but these races have been in Mexico so long that the time of 
arrival is unknown. Four other races are considered to have entered Mexico from other 
regions long before Columbus reached the New World. Thirteen races, called Pre- 
historic Mestizos, are considered to be mixtures of Ancient Indigenous races, Pre- 
Columbian Exotic races, and a new element, teosinte. Some of these races are ex- 
tremely important in Mexico and enter into the composition of our own corn-belt corn. 
Four races, called Modern Incipient Races, have been developed since the conquest. 
They are still quite variable, but each of these races is widely grown and becoming more 
important agriculturally. Seven other races are classed as poorly defined. It is suggested 
that other races may be discovered when more collections are made. 

An outstanding result of this survey is the important role which teosinte plays in 
the ancestry of the races with greatest economic value. Only a few basic races were 
discovered; the great variability of maize in modern Mexico is largely the product of 
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hybridization of the old races with teosinte. The new generation has greater vigor and 
yields more corn. An Ancient Indigenous race, Chapolote, for example, is now grown 
only in the coastal lowlands of Sinaloa and Sonora although similar ears have been 
found in cave sites as far away as Utah. A hybrid of Chapolote with teosinte, called 
Reventador, is grown more widely than its maize parent today, and a recently de- 
veloped race, Celaya, derived from Reventador and other maize-teosinte hybrids, is a 
modern high-yielding corn grown on more and more Mexican farms as its virtues are 
recognized. Although there is no proof of the place maize originated, Mexico is shown to 
be an important center of origin of new varieties. 
Hucu C. CuTLer 
MIssourRI BOTANICAL GARDEN AND 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Lovuts, Missouri 


Dating the Past: An Introduction to Geochronology. FREDERICK E. ZEUNER. (xx, 495 pp., 
103 figures, 24 plates, $8.00. Third revised edition. Methuen & Co., Ltd., London 
and Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., New York, 1952.) 


This third edition of Dating the Past represents a commendable effort by Professor 
Zeuner to revise the previous edition and to bring it up to date by changing statements, 
and by adding sentences, notes, paragraphs, or entire sections. Naturally, the parts 
dealing with western Europe and the Mediterranean region are best. The treatment of 
North America is less expert, as might be expected, since the literature is scattered, 
nowhere adequately summarized, and difficult to appraise. Therefore at this place 
comments may be made mainly on one or two points of American chronology. 

In North America tree rings have been used for two separate purposes, namely, 
for archeological dating and for study of changes in rainfall and temperature. Smooth- 
ing has been applied in some cases to ring graphs which are already dated in order 
to remove violent year-to-year fluctuations and bring out the climatic variations. But, 
it has not been applied for dating, as Zeuner assumes (pp. 7, 11, 402). (For construc- 
tion of skeleton plots and ring graphs see Carnegie Instn. Wash. Publ. 289, II, 1928, 
pp. 40-42; Publ. 289, III, 1936, pp. 23-28; Publ. 486, 1937; also Tree-Ring Bull., vol. 
17, 1950, p. 11 and vol. 19, 1953, p. 27.) 

The problems of dating late glacial and postglacial (Neothermal) beds and arche- 
ological sites in North America by the geologic-climatic method, and the attempts to 
solve them, need clarification. Since we have no absolute chronology between the 
Cochrane halt in the ice retreat and the time of Christ (when the dendro-chronology 
begins), we have to employ the Finno-Swedish varve chronologies for Neothermal dat- 
ing and for connecting the American varve chronology with the Christian era. This 
has been done by correlating the major temperature ages and changes which were con- 
temporaneous in North America and Europe, judging from the fact that the modern 
temperature rise has occurred in both continents. To enable transatlantic correlation, 
temperature changes alone should be used as basis for a time division. The outstanding 
temperature ages which are employed as the focal points in such a correlation are the 
warm Altithermal age of about 7000-4500 B.P. (before the present), the cool Younger 
Dryas-Salpausselki age (Fenno-Scandian end moraines) of about 10,800-10,150 B.P., 
and the relatively warm Alleréd and Bélling ages. The Altithermal age is well known 
in North America, and the European date is applicable. The Salpausselki age, in my 
considered opinion, is represented by the later ice oscillations at Cochrane south of 
James Bay. Its correlation with the Mankato glacial maximum, which Zeuner adopts 
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after R. F. Flint (pp. 109, 346), is based on faith in the radiocarbon dates for the Two 
Creeks forest bed. 

The varve chronologies are revised and reviewed by me in a recent paper in the 
Journal of Geology. 

The term “climatic optimum” for the Altithermal age (pp. 67, 106) may seem ap- 
propriate in a cold country, but for parts of the globe “climatic pessimum” would be 
more fitting. Obviously, “climatic optimum” is a provincial term, unsuited for in- 
ternational use. Zeuner’s use of the word “‘phase” for age (or stage) seems frequently 
inappropriate, considering that usually time and its division, not appearances or as- 
pects, are the main issue. 

Taken as a whole, Dating the Past reflects wide reading, great learning, and sound 
judgment. It is by its compilations, discussions, evaluations, and innumerable refer- 
ences an extremely useful handbook on all phases of geochronology. 

ERNsT ANTEVS 
GLOBE, ARIZONA 


Introduction to Social Psychology. E. LLEWELLYN QUEENER. (xiv, 493 pp., $4.25. 
William Sloane Associates, New York, 1951.) 

The Development of Human Behavior. RicHARD DEWEY and W. J. HuMBER. (xv, 762 pp., 
$5.50. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1951.) 

Social Psychology. Sotomon E. Ascu. (xvi, 646 pp., $5.50. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1952.) 

Social Psychology: An Analysis of Human Behavior. LEONARD W. Doon. (xix, 583 pp., 
$5.25. Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1952. 

Social Psychology. Ropert E. L. Faris. (vii, 420 pp., $5.00. The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, New York, 1952.) 

Fundamentals of Social Psychology. EUGENE L. and Rutu E. Hart .ey. (xix, 740 pp., 
$5.50. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1952.) 

Readings in Social Psychology. Prepared for the Committee on the Teaching of Social 
Psychology of The Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues. Revised 
Edition. Editorial Committee: Guy E. Swanson, THEopoRE M. Newcoms, Ev- 
GENE L. HARTLEY, and others. (xix, 680 pp., $5.00. Henry Holt and Company, 
New York, 1952.) 


Social psychology, the study of the individual’s behavior as affected by social 
membership, now provides six new textbooks and a new edition of the Readings... . 
Since space limitations prohibit careful consideration of each of these volumes, the 
present review will attempt to evaluate the adequacy with which the authors utilize 
anthropological data, the contributions which they may make to anthropology, and 
how these authors evidently look upon the relationship between their field and 
anthropology. 

While anthropology has clearly provided some theoretical ideas used in these 
volumes, its main contribution has been as a source of illustrative materials. Queener, 
Dewey and Humber, Doob, and the Hartleys have utilized many concepts which 
anthropologists have been instrumental in developing (mainly in the fields of culture, 
status and role, and socio-cultural determinants of behavior as marked by cross- 
cultural studies), and also materials on other topics in which anthropological contribu- 
tions have been significant (relevance of infant care to personality, socialization, and 
social caste and class). Dewey and Humber attempt more than a “social psychology,” 
reviewing, in addition, environmental effects on human behavior. In this respect, their 
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volume utilizes a phase of anthropology not found in the other texts. Hooton’s work 
on the criminal is occasionally used but not accepted. Doob is perhaps the most in 
fluenced by anthropologists; this is evidently a result of his personal contacts through 
Yale’s Institute of Human Relations. Curiously enough, however, his section on social 
change utilizes Murdock’s Social Structure for data on diffusion and the work of Warnei 
and his associates for material on acculturation. These choices seem strange considering 
the emphasis of the studies involved. Asch and Faris, for all practical purposes, only 
refer to anthropology to criticize it. Asch devotes a whole chapter to cultural relativism 
While the chapter is in the main well reasoned and worth reading, he unfortunately 
claims that the theory of cultural relativity holds traits of distinct cultures to be in 
comparable and hence of equivalent value. He feels that what is valued in a particular 
form is comparable cross-culturally, that, “We still have to hear of a society to which 
modesty, courage, and hospitality are not known” (p. 379). Asch’s discussion fails to 
mention that the theory he criticizes is supported by few people, that the type of uni 
versals to which he refers are discussed by two of the very few anthropological sources 
he utilizes (Murdock’s “Common Denominator of Cultures,” and Herskovits’ Man 
and His Works). Herskovits (pp. 75-77) particularly discusses quite succinctly the 
problem which Asch belabors. 

The Hartleys’ broad familiarity with anthropological literature is particularly 
impressive, as is their utilization of it in chapters on barriers and facilitation in com 
munication, socialization, and status and role. With respect to the latter, status is used 
only in the hierarchial sense. Role is used not only in the mode usually followed by 
anthropologists (that outlined by Linton), but also, following the work of Benne and 
Sheats, it serves to distinguish different functions within the process of individual 
participation in group activity. In this context role is quite distinct from the status-role 
concept. Perhaps a term as useful as role will inevitably be used with distinct meanings, 
but it may be hoped that some uniformity can be achieved in both terminology and 
underlying theory. 

Dewey and Humber depend rather heavily on Barnes and Becker, a secondary 
source, for their anthropological information. While many of their more direct refer 
ences are apt, there is evidence that anthropology has failed to get some of its con 
clusions concerning social change across. There is a quotation from one, N. L. Sims, to 
the effect that “primitive man is fearful of change,” that “from earliest Neolithic times 

. savage humanity has been... quite unaware of the bliss made possible by en 
franchised intelligence.” Fortunately, most of Dewey and Humber’s selections are 
happier than this one. 

Queener considers anthropological definitions of culture too broad and constructs 
one of his own. While this is commendable, Queener clearly has not looked far into 
anthropology to find what anthropologists think about culture. Malinowski, Roheim, 
and Winston are the only “anthropologists” referred to, and E. B. Tylor’s famous 
definition is dubbed a “psychological definition.”? Queener’s own definition, “ .. . the 
value system of a people, the perceptions associated with this value system, and the 
techniques developed in its implementation” (p. 88), could also be examined on the 
grounds of being broad as well as ambiguous. Taken in all, however, “culture” plays 
a more specific part in Queener’s system than in some of the other volumes under re- 
view. 

The second edition of Readings in Social Psychology shows a marked decline in the 
number of anthropological sources used. Of the fourteen articles by anthropologists in 
the 1947 edition, four survive. One new cross-cultural study is added. This probably 
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reflects little more than an attempt on the part of the editors to make the book follow 
its title. It is not, after all, supposed to be a reader in anthropology. The remaining 
articles include the work of Linton; Mead; Davis, Gardner and Gardner; and Linton 
and Kardiner. 

If one phase of anthropology is conspicuously absent from these works it is field 
technique and methodology. While a number of the authors take up the problem of 
methods, none feels the need of calling on anthropology. For participant observation 
the Hartleys call on W. F. Whyte as a foremost exponent. It would be unfortunate in- 
deed if all social psychologists felt as Faris does; after listing many anthropologists 
in the field of culture and personality, he concludes that, ‘“‘On the whole this research 
trend has been too little influenced by conventional scientific social psychology, and so 
is not to any great extent based on objective research methods.” (Faris, p. 307, foot- 
note 33.) 

Faris’ discipline-centric comment leads us to the subject of the contributions these 
volumes can make to anthropology. If we are to believe Faris, scientific objectivity has 
failed to diffuse from “‘conventional” social psychology to anthropology. While anthro- 
pologists would in general agree that much of their work is deficient in scientific ob- 
jectivity, these volumes do not convince the reviewer that social psychology has a great 
deal to offer the field anthropologist in methodology. Where present in social psychol- 
ogy, “scientific objectivity” derives primarily from the experimental situation pre 
ferred and the use of operational definitions. The experimental situation is rarely ap- 
plicable to anthropological field work, and operationalism is inherently related to the 
experimental or controlled situation. There is little doubt that anthropologists ought 
to participate more in controlled situations, but this is not a peculiar contribution of 
social psychology. 

These volumes give ample evidence that social psychology has been ingenious in de- 
veloping techniques for experimentation as well as being fairly careful to define its 
conditions. Further, there is no question that a considerable body of concepts has been 
developed and worked over during the growth of the field. However, upon considera 
tion, the anthropologist will find much of this material of little immediate utility. This 
unfortunate state of affairs is in part a necessary adjunct to the social psychologist’s 
methodology. 

Two characteristics have marked most experimental work in this field. The first 
is the attempt to conform to operational methodology already mentioned. The second 
is that most studies have been carried out in the socio-cultural milieu of English- 
speaking Western civilization. These two characteristics combine to make the findings 
a problem for anthropologists. Three points are of importance here. 

(1) There is little doubt that some of the concepts utilized in social psychological 
experiments have applicability to the entire human species. The problem is that until 
experiments already carried on can be duplicated in different cultural settings, it is 
impossible to know which concepts are subject to cross-cultural application and which 
must be modified because of the differing conditions. Since social psychologists have as 
yet felt little inclination to carry on duplicate studies in foreign settings, there is little 
evidence upon which to decide which phases of their work can be applied to other 
societies. In thinking over the volumes under discussion the reviewer had difficulty in 
recalling any comparative studies dealt with by the authors. In one case Doob quoted 


and examined seemingly comparable studies made in the United States and Russia, 
and concluded that the conflicting results were due to the fact that the situations were 
actually not comparable (Doob, pp. 208-209). 

(2) This lack of comparative work then leaves still unmet the problems of opera- 
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tionalizing which will arise when experimental studies are moved into a new setting. 
Since many of the studies are based on such operational definitions, the results are 
frequently not immediately applicable to situations the anthropologist meets in the 
field. This leaves the anthropologist with three alternatives: he may try to interpolate 
the findings of social psychology in order to determine to what degree his field situation 
is comparable to the experimental one; or, he may turn social psychologist for a while, 
and try to design an experiment which will duplicate that of the field situation; or, he 
may simply have to put aside the experimental findings as of possible but undemon 
strable comparability to the situation found in the field. 

(3) The theoretical problem just described has, of course, its technical counter 
part. Since operational definitions of concepts specify a definite technical process, 
problems of varying difficulty will arise in trying to adjust these processes to another 
culture. For example, if one allows volunteers from a psychology class to participate in 
an experiment, how comparable will this be to obtaining “‘volunteers’” from an in- 
digenous community in Latin America? or, indeed, to a group of native Spanish 
speaking Latin American University students? While there is little doubt that opera 
tionalizing is methodologically sound, it is equally clear that it raises as yet little ex- 
plored problems in cross-cultural comparison. 

For the most part these volumes offer little which is original. They are textbooks, 
more concerned with putting accomplished work into meaningful frameworks than in 
publicizing new findings. The Hartleys offer the most novel scheme: instead of following 
the usual biology-psychology-society approach, they place communication as the 
central element in human interaction and devote a large part of their book to the sub 
ject. In doing so they provide a good summary of much of the work in this field to 
date, and anthropologists unfamiliar with the subject could benefit by reading it. 

Only Asch and Doob overtly resist the temptation to systematize social psychology 
and Doob succeeds in “making sense” out of the materials even though he claims he is 
discussing ‘‘problems.” Asch states at the outset that he does not believe the time is 
right for a “system of social psychology,” and that his book should be regarded as a 
series of essays. Asch’s book has probably more original content than the others, but 
in a number of cases a greater familiarity with anthropological studies might avoid 
what appear to be false issues (see, for example, his discussion of “Cognitive Function 
in the Social Medium,” where the work of Whorf and D. D. Lee would be pertinent 

The new edition of the Readings . . . provides interesting materials for the applied 
anthropologist. The sections on mass communication and that on “Social Influences 
on Persistence and Change of Attitudes,” can be read with profit by anyone engaged 
in the field of habit changing. 

As reflected in these volumes, social psychologists fall into two groups with respect 
to their thinking about anthropology. Dewey and Humber, Doob, the Hartleys, and 
Queener seem to feel that the common interest of the two fields can provide important 
cross-fertilization; specific goals and methods are different, but the general goal of 
understanding human behavior and the human material itself is the same. Asch and 
Faris, on the other hand, evidently look upon this situation unfavorably. For them, 
anthropology seems to be a curious, and somewhat unreliable, collateral discipline 
“Anything anthropology can do social psychology can do better,”’ may be an exag 
gerated characterization of their views, but it sums up the reviewer’s impressions. It 
is not surprising to find that Asch and Faris are the most psychologically oriented of 
the various authors. Only they, of the group of textbook writers, devote more chapters 
to individual psychology than to interaction and to social and cultural factors. 

The field of social psychology is opening up fascinating possibilities for further 
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understanding of human behavior. Its findings, however, while frequently stimulating 
and perceptive, seem to be of limited immediate use to anthropologists. If the anthro 
pologist were to resort to the methodology of this kindred field, he would in effect be 
come a social psychologist for a time. It is becoming increasingly clear, however, that 
precisely this may have to happen in order to solve some of the problems now arising 
in the applied science of human behavior. Applied anthropology can depend upon con- 
ventional social anthropology for some of its concepts, but the analysis of the in 
dividual’s behavior in society depends upon more critical analysis of the type in which 
social psychologists are engaged. 
RICHARD N. ADAMS 
Pan AMERICAN SANITARY BUREA\ 
GUATEMALA, C. A. 


Book Nores 
The Potawatomi Indians of Wisconsin. RoBERT E. RitzENTHALER. (69 pp., 21 figs. Milwaukee 
Public Museum Bulletin, vol. 19, no. 3. Milwaukee, January 1953 


This contribution forms a welcome addition to our knowledge of the Potawatomi. In fact, 
it is a double contribution. 
Part I—The Modern Community—is concerned with the morphology of the Forest County 


(Wisconsin) groups and the dynamics of both the Indian community as a whole and the Indian 
community vis-d-vis the local Whites. While this part does not contain anything new for those 
who work with modern Indian communities, it is nonetheless quite comprehensive in the picture 
it paints. 

Probably the most important points of this section are the areas of friction with the local 
Whites and the barriers to free interaction. Friction seems to be generated mainly over too much 
drinking, unreliability as workers, and the high incidence of disease. Barriers to free interaction 
center about language difficulties, poverty and relative vicinal isolation caused by the areally 
defined communities which emphasize the separate identity of the Indians 

Part II—The Remnants—is probably the more valuable part of the monograph, in that it 
reports detail on a segment of an important but scattered people. It is the recovery of information 
such as this that will allow us eventually to speak more definitively about the Potawatomi. 

In general, Ritzenthaler finds that this group of Potawatomi has retained a surprising amount 
of the old culture. He explains this on a dual basis: that they are somewhat more isolated than 
other similar groups, and that though the younger people are not much interested in their cultural 
inheritance, there is some tendency for them to become more interested as they grow older. As a 


” 


result, they may become more “Indian” with advancing age. He also makes an observation in re 
gard to this group that other field workers have made for other groups, namely, that the loss of the 
old cultural orientation with its emphasis on a central theme has the effect of making people less 
secure psychologically. Being culturally neither fully White nor fully Indian, these Potawatomi 
exhibit the typical characteristics of marginality. Apparently, unsureness about the virtues of the 
past means unsureness about a direction for the future. (KENNFTH E. TrEDKE) 


Indian Removal. GRANT ForeMAN. (415 pp., illustrated, 6 maps, $6.00. University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, 1953.) 


Grant Foreman’s book, re-issued after 21 years, furnishes, and probably always will furnish, 
the definitive record of the forced removal of the Five Civilized Tribes from the Southeast to 
Indian Territory. The author uses source materials exhaustively and identifies the materials. The 
book’s contents are within its title: “Indian Removal.” It deals but slightly with the conditions, 
Indian or White, preceding removal, or with the events within Indian Territory ensuing upon re- 
moval. Such addition would require more than one other book. 


Without impressionism or rhetoric, Foreman’s book displays and narratively recounts a 
record of White (official and unofficial) moral depravity and intellectual incompetence, perhaps not 
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equalled by any of Spain’s Indian record nor exceeded by anything now occurring in South Africa. 
Yet, the record is strewn through with observations by contemporaries, many of them partici 
pants, some of them intervenors from without, who saw the horrors as they were. A painful, but 
necessary and fundamental, horizon of North American history. Grant Foreman has died, almost 
as at this writing. “Indian Removal,” and his nineteen other, related, books, are permanent living 
sources of the unfinished White-Indian record. (Joun CoLLier 


Die Felsbilder Europas. HERBERT Kt'un. (322 pp., 111 plates, 144 figures, 6 maps. W. Kohlham- 
mer Verlag, Stuttgart, 1952.) 


In this rather lavishly illustrated and very useful volume Professor Kiihn of the University of 
Mainz has covered the entire range of prehistoric arf in Europe from Palaeolithic times down to 
the first millennium B.c., a feat that has not been attempted since 1925 when Hoernes and Men 
ghin’s “Urg ‘schichte der bildenden Kunst in Europa” appeared The first section is devoted to a 
consideration of Palaeolithic art; this is followed by discussions of art between 10,000 and 2,000 
B.c. and that of the second and first millennia before our era in Europe, exclusive of the classical 
centers of the Mediterranean. The materials dealt with fit very nicely into such a threefold 
chronological scheme, on the basis of which the art of the East Spanish rock-shelters clearly be 
longs in the second subdivision—the 10,000 to 2,000 B.c. interval. But the author’s reason for 
assigning to the beginning of the first subdivision—‘Ice Age” or Upper Palaeolithic art—an esti 
mated date of 60,000 years is difficult to understand. Indeed it is incomprehensible that in the 
present state of our knowledge a person of Professor Kiihn’s background can persist in believing 
that the Upper Palaeolithic covers such a perfectly enormous span of time. Most Palaeolithic 
archeologists today, if pressed for such figures, would suggest a guess date of circa 25,000 Bx 
probably closer to 20,000 B.c.) for the lower limit of the Upper Palaeolithic. Furthermore, the 
Magdalenian apparently persisted at least two millennia after 10,000 B.c. But Kiihn’s conceptuali 
zation of prehistoric art is another matter; regardless of whether er not one agrees with his views 
concerning the significance of art produced during the early stages of man’s cultural development 
in Europe as a whole, one is forced to admit that this is an exceedingly successful book. Not only 
are the illustrations to be commended, but also the well-organized lists of bibliographic references 
on a site-by-site basis accompanied by appropriate maps in themselves constitute major contribu 
tions. For teaching and reference purposes alike this book should be useful both to students of 
archeology and primitive art, and for this reason it is hoped that the possibilities of bringing out 
an English edition will be explored. (Hattam L. Movrvs, Jr 


Enmarkar and the Lord of Aratta: A Sumerian Epic Tale of Iraq and Iran. SamvEL NoAu KRAMER 
(iv, 55 pp., 28 plates, $1.00. The University Museum, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, 1952.) 


An astonishing amount of the content and pattern of the earliest urban cultures has already 
been unlocked from Mesopotamian cuneiform documents. Dr. Kramer in this publication has con- 
tributed further to his studies in Sumerian epic poetry. As a piece of literature it is interesting for 
its form, narrative and other qualities. In the course of its development the tale also reveals highly 
interesting details of Sumero-Iranian culture history of some five thousand years ago. It provides 
us in particular with certain significant features of an ancient Iranian city-state, Aratta—hitherto 
known only by meager archeological remains—relating to its geography, political organization, 
economy, and religion. 

This poem, like others of its genre, is a later (possibly also a composite) version of an earlier 
oral lay. Hence the accuracy of all historical details is doubtful, but many are undoubtedly truthful 
chronicles of events, since they were first composed during the lifetime of those heroic figures 
whose deeds they commemorate. 

As of ca. 3000 B.c. we can rather confidently reconstruct the following aspects of Aratta’s 
culture. First, reference to the ruler conspicuously uses the title, “lord,” and never “king”; other 


1 See also S. N. Kramer, “Heroes of Sumer: A New Heroic Age in World History and Litera 
ture,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 90, pp. 120-130. 
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lesser nobles (or high ranking political authorities) are also mentioned, as is an important assembly.* 
Second, Aratta apparently had begun to mine gold, silver, and a variety of precious stones, abun- 
dant in their mountain country, and supported full time skilled artisans who worked them. The 
abundance of grain produced in Erech provided an excellent basis for trade. Third, according to 
the account, Aratta already worshipped the Sumerian pantheon, including the patron deity of 
Erech and another who acts in an inimical fashion toward Aratta. “All in all, therefore, if our 
poet’s tradition is at all authentic, we may conclude that at the end of the fourth and the beginning 
of the third millenium B.c., the city-state of Aratta, though situated in a mountainous region of 
Tran far from Sumer, was under Sumerian political and cultural domination” (p. 3). 

The meticulous scholarship of Near Eastern philologists, like the author of the monograph 
under review, gives a high degree of confidence in the transliteration and interpretation of texts. 
All doubtful renditions are carefully spelled out in the commentary at the end. Essentially the 
method used is the delineation of idea and action patterns from what Malinowski would call the 
“contexts of situations,” in which words, phrases, and expressions occur. 

Photographs of the texts and their transcriptions are included, together with the translitera 
tion and translation of the poem. (BERNARD J. SIEGEL) 


Studies in Yiddish Folklore. Y.L. Canan. Edited by Max Wenrnreicu. (374 pp. Yiddish Scientific 
Institute—YIVO, New York, 1952.) 


This volume is a most welcome enrichment of the materialia of Jewish folklore in general and 
of the Jewish folksong in particular. Published under the careful editorship of Dr. M. Weinreich, 
Director of Research of the Yiddish Scientific Institute, it contains a collection of folklore papers 
by Y. L. Cahan who devoted a lifetime to the study of Yiddish folklore concentrating chiefly on 
the Yiddish folksong. Cahan wrote in Yiddish, but as a result of his innate reluctance to publishing 
his materials and research papers, relatively little of his work appeared in print during his lifetime. 
After his untimely death in 1937 at the age of 56, a surprisingly large amount of manuscripts and 
notes was found in his literary estate, which the Yiddish Scientific Institute plans to publish in 
several volumes. 

Since the present volume is in Yiddish, those who cannot read this language may be interested 
more in learning what it contains than in an evaluative appraisal of its offerings. The first six 
papers, dealing with problems of the Yiddish folksong, popular song, love song, dance song and 
the Yiddish folklore of Burgenland (Austria), were originally published in various volumes, an- 
nuals and journals from 1910 to 1931 either in Poland or in this country. The rest of the papers 
collected in the volume are printed here for the first time. They contain mainly studies and notes 
on various aspects of the Yiddish folksong, and a smaller number of articles on Yiddish folktales 
and other miscellaneous material. 

Though Cahan was primarily a collector, he also undertook the analytic treatment of the 
material collected by him and by others. As one would expect in the case of a folklorist who 
flourished in the beginning of the century, he was an adherent of the comparative method and 
devoted much of his time to the study of non-Jewish “parallels” to Yiddish folksongs and folk- 
tales, utilizing for this purpose materials and researches published in German, French, Norwegian, 
Polish, Czech, Russian, Bulgarian and Hebrew. He employed the same method in order to estab- 
lish parallels to Yiddish jokes, Jewish customs and charms. 

Cahan’s forie was undoubtedly the folksong to which he devoted most of his work, and to 
which he made his most valuable contribution. As to the value of his method of recording folk- 
tales, one cannot suppress a certain doubt when reading statements such as the following, included 
among his “Instructions for the Folklore Collector’’: “Before recording a folk-story, the collector 
himself should first tell a story in order to make the story-teller grasp the way in which a story has 
to be told: the story-tellers often do not know how to build the story and tell its beginning in the 
middle.” Or: “One should not record everything one hears. One should, however, not tell the story- 


2 Cf. Thorkild Jacobsen’s analysis of the democratic assembly of adults in early Sumerian 
society, from which the later autocratic leadership patterns evolved. “Primitive Democracy in 
Ancient Mesopotamia,” Journal of Near Eastern Studies, If (1943), pp. 159-172. 
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teller or the singer that the story or the song are bad. It is enough to remark, ‘I have already 
heard this...’ ” (p. 143). (RAPHAEL Patat) 


China’s March into the Tropics: A Study of the Cultural and Historical Geography of South China. 
HEROLD J. WIENS. (vi, 221 pp., 34 maps. For the Office of Naval Research, United States 
Navy, Washington, D. C., 1952.) 


Wien’s task is to set forth in geographic terms the history and cultural significance of the 
southward penetration of China’s peoples and political control in relation to the non-Han-Chinese 
peoples of South China. His chapter headings are: (1) The South China geographic environment; 

2) The ancient tribal cultural complex of South China; (3) The history of the South Chiness 
tribal movements and migrations; (4) The Han-Chinese conquest of South China; (5) Han- 
Chinese population movements and migrations; (6) Tribal uprisings and military colonization; 
7) Frontier policy and tribal administration: the t’u-ssu system; (8) Ethnic distribution and the 
frontier situation in modern China. Not the least contribution of the work is the presence of 
thirty-four appended maps showing the historical-political evolution of China to the south; the 
distributions and densities of the various ethnic elements, Han Chinese, Lolo, Miao; detailed 
maps of tribal government seats along the Yunnan borders, etc. The energy, the painstaking care 
and the scholarship with which the author, a member of Yale’s Geography Department, has 
attacked his subject can only be admired, and the monograph will prove an invaluable resource 
for specialists in the fields of eastern and southeastern Asia, as well as those interested in the 
methods of cultural geography generally. It is inevitable that in a study of this nature, involving a 


myriad of details, a certain amount of editorial work remains to be done, of which the author is 


” edition for somewhat wider, and not simply governmental, 


aware; one trusts that an “academic I 


distribution will be undertaken soon. (LAWRENCE KRADI RJ 


Mongol Jewellery. MARTHA Boyer. (223 pp., 2 plates, 121 figures, map. I Kommission Hos 
Gyldendalske Boghandel, Nordisk Forlag, Copenhagen, 1952 


This comprehensive and well documented volume discusses in detail the collections of Mon 
golian jewellery assembled for the Danish National Museum by Henning Haslund-Christensen, 
who was well known for his splendid books on Mongolian life. It describes various types of silver 
jewellery from twelve Mongolian tribes located in Inner and Outer Mongolia, with references to 
other tribes as well, thus giving a broad view of Mongolian costume and culture in general. More 
than half the book deals with headdresses, pointing out cross-cultural similarities and tribal dif- 
ferences. Two chapters on accessories are followed by accounts of the silversmiths themselves, 
their materials, techniques, and the motifs used. The most valuable portions are those based on 
the author’s keen observation of the actual objects; her more theoretical suggestions tend to be 
based on mixed sources of varying reliability. The section on motifs, for example, depends too 
much on dubious quotations from superficial writers. The magnificent illustrations include photo 
graphs and detailed sketches to show the individual pieces and the ways in which they were worn, 
together with a few color plates to demonstrate the rich effects produced by the use of coral and 
other stones on the silver ornaments. No library on Mongolia or Central Asia would be complete 
without this very interesting monograph, which will inevitably become the source book on its 
subject. (ScHUYLER CAMMANN 


The Travels of Lao Ts’an. Liv T’ren-yun. Translated by Harotp Swapick. (xxiii, 277 pp., $4.50. 
Cornell University Press, Ithaca, 1952. 


This fictional tale of the travels of a disillusioned scholar-official is one of the widely read 
vernacular novels written toward the end of China’s pre-modern, Confucian era. Through the 
hero, the author who was himself an unsuccessful official and a versatile man of traditional learning 
as well as practical interests describes the encounters of the wanderer with narrow, bigoted offi 
cials, whose offers of esteem he meets with aloof indifference. The protagonist’s disdain of conven- 
tions and disregard of the status hierarchy embodies a mixture of Buddhistic and Taoistic philoso 
phy with Confucianism. For readers interested in the study of Chinese personality and Chinese 
culture, this volume is an enlightening source for expressions of reaction against the formal Con- 
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fucian value system and social organization in the direction of unconventionality and spontaneity. 
Along with its more original and specific commentary on contemporary scenes, the book also 
contains many traditional, popular, fantasy themes. 

The translator, Professor of Chinese literature at Cornell University, has done a devoted, 
scholarly job, and has added a valuable introduction containing the brief biography of a fascinat 
ing man of China’s transitional period. (A1-L1 S. Cun 


The Sacred Scriptures of the Japanese. Post WHEELER. (xlvi, 562 pp., $10.00. Henry Schuman, 
Inc., New York, 1952.) 


The classical pseudohistories of Japan assembled in new translation in this one volume are im 
portant even more to the folklorist as sources of myth and legend than to the historian as docu 
ments of the period prior to the 8th century A.D. To have the seven principal documents (Nihongi, 
Kojiki, and others) brought together for comparison is most convenient, for previous translations, 
though generally of high quality, are scattered and not readily available. Two-thirds of the 
volume consists of text, which is basically the Kojiki with other narratives inserted piecemeal in 
italics where they fit the thread of the narrative; it will serve many uses. The auxiliary portions 
making up the remainder are: index of names; footnotes; introductory chapters of comment on 
sources and translation problems; and terminal chapters of folkloristic analysis. It is regrettable 
that these are so marred by sloppy organization, faulty footnoting, and curiously out of date 
scholarship. The commentary is way behind the times. Introductory remarks carrying the flavor of 
prewar attitudes, such as the insistence that these “myths by which Japan lives today” (p. vi) are 
“credible history” (p. v) to the Japanese, are perhaps defensible though hardly to be expected from 
aspecialist in Japanese affairs. But the terminal chapters of analysi 


and comparison come from a 
still earlier era, resting on 19th-century axioms of folklore and pseudoanthropology which are in 
deed difficult to excuse today. The Japanese material is equated with a supposed stratum of 
“barbarian” belief in which sun worship (p. 393) and other traits are universal, and “racial mem 
ory” (p. 555, in. 34) and matriarchy (passim) are valid characterist 


cs. Analysis of the worship of 
the sun, sword, phallus, snakes, and trees shows no appreciation of the probability that some 
beliefs arrived in Japan as side-traits of Buddhism, rather than dating from the earlier “barbarian” 
period. Details of debatable translation, transliteration, and footnote techniques, which critical 
reviews might emphasize in the case of a different book, are merely additional annoyances in this 
instance. The book, despite its convenience, does not wholly replace the older translations. 
(RicHARD K. BEARDSLEY) 


The Rice Cultivation and Rice-Harvest Feast of the Bontoc Igorot. Kay Brrker-Situ. (24 pp., 16 
plates, 6.00 kr. Dan. Hist. Filol. Medd., vol. 32, no. 8. Copenhagen, 1952. 


Through a series of fortunate events, Dr. Birket-Smith was able to spend a week in the 
village of Balili, high in the Mountain Province of Northern Luzon, and observe the Harvest 
Festival and other aspects of village life. The social divisions and economic activities follow the 
Bontoc pattern, for the most part, but the ceremonial activities differ rather considerably, as 
Birket-Smith notes. 

Balili, while geographically close to Bontoc, actually belongs to the Lepanto or Northern 
Kankanay “culture area,” which has here reached the Chico River. The Harvest Ceremony, 
which Birket-Smith describes, is practically identical with the Begnas ceremony of Sagada—and 
Lepanto generally—and is the old head-hunting ceremony, dramatizing the going to war and the 
successful return to the village. 

Birket-Smith accepts Jenks’ evaluation of the Bontoc village as “an aggregate of mutually 
independent groups,” a view which is denied for Bontoc by Keesing? and is not true of the area 


1 The research establishing this “culture area” by Keesing, Barton, and the reviewer is as 
yet unpublished. The relations with Bontoc are complex; Bontoc village may well turn out to be a 
climax expression of the Lepanto culture type, with various other additions. 

2 See Keesing, F. M. “Notes on Bontok Social Organization, Northern Philippines,” American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 51, No. 4, 1949, pp. 578-601. 
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generally. While political organization is not centralized, the village is bound together by strong 
kinship and ritual ties. The sacrifices under the sacred tree or patpatayan are for the benefit of the 
whole village. 

There are hundreds of villages in the Mountain Province, each with its own individuality 
Only a handful are adequately described, and students of the Philippines will be grateful to Dr. 
Birket-Smith for this contribution. (FRED EGGAN 


The God of the Witches. MARGARET ALICE MurRAY. (212 pp., $3.75. Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1953 


Intended for the general reader as well as for the student o 


anthropology, this book under 
takes to trace the continuity of the witch-cult of 17th-century Europe with the horned men ap 
pearing in the paleolithic drawings in French caves. In this effort. the author jumps from century 
to century and from Mesopotamia to Norway on the lookout for horned gods and priests, without 
worrying whether continuity can be demonstrated if people will use horns in ceremonies when 
and wherever horned beasts are important. She also makes some exciting historicai discoveries 
The “little people” of folklore were real people preserving a neolithic way of life in out-of-the-way 
parts of England apparently as late as the 14th century. That there is no evidence for this, apart 
from folklore itself, may well be irrelevant. Her most delightful assumption, turning the tables 
neatly on a tired modern rationalism, is that a// the old stories of fairies and witchcraft were true in 
the most literal sense. Thus Joan of Arc was not just said to be a witch by nasty ecclesiastics but 
was indeed a witch, in fact the queen of them, and her execution was an example of the killing of 
the divine victim by her congregation. The Church did right, for the wrong reasons. Joan is giver 
illustrious company: Wiliam Rufus, Thomas a Becket, Gilles de Rais—witches and divine victims 
all. The author’s beliefs form a closed system, as impervious to attack as those described by Evans 
Pritchard in Witchcraft, Oracles, and Magic among the Azande. But we, whose beliefs also form a 


closed system, will know what to do with this book: burning is indicated. It contains many inter 


esting examples of folklore, including the author’s own. It is otherwise unworthy of the attention of 
anthropologists. (GEORGE CasPpAR HoMANS 


The Life-Giving Myth and Other Essays. A. M. Hocart. Edited by Lord RaGLan. (252 pp., 15s 
Methuen and Co., Ltd., London, 1952 


This volume consists of the essays of the late Professor Hocart, collected from their original 


places of publication, including this journal. In subject, they range from myth to decadence ir 


India, b itten 


y way of money, snobbery, chastity, and kinship. They are always well and simph 


and often state useful and important ideas. But the es 


ly too brief to deve lop the 


ideas fully and back them with adequate evidence. Some of 
to other aspects of the social system, seem to have been stated earlier and more effectiv 


, such as the relation of myth 


other anthropologists, such as Malinowski and Radcliffe-Brown. And some of them seem to me to 
be stated too simply and dogmatically. Thus the appearance of similar themes in myth and ritual 
in widely separated places is always to be interpreted as the result of diffusion rather than inde 

pendent invention. Or, as the editor succinctly puts it: “Since none of these rites and customs can 
reasonably be supposed to arise naturally in the human mind, their distribution must be due to 
historical causes.” This is to give too little credit to the human mind, and if literally applied, 
would take away some of Hocart’s own standing as an independent thinker: his ideas must have 


dif 


customs “that nine-tenths of them are religious in origin, and that the key to them will be found 


used to him. Another idea with which I have difficulty is Hocart’s conviction about kinship 


in re-incarnation.” That they are related to religious belief and practice I have no doubt. Origin is 
another question. The fact is that one can test a whole series of propositions about kinship systems 
without bringing in religion at all. 

These are isolated difficulties, and Hocart was not alone in holding some dubious ideas. Al 
ways lucid and often sensible, his essays will be read with profit by anthropologists. (GEORGE 
Caspar Homans) 
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Personality in Nature, Society, and Culture. Edited by Ctyp— KtucKHOoHN and Henry A. MurRRAY 
with the collaboration of Davm M. Scunemer. (xxv, 701 pp., $5.75 text edition, $7.50 
trade edition. Second revised edition. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1953.) 


55, 1953 


Thirteen papers have been added to this important collection in the new edition. Three of 
these, by Whiting, Goldman-Eisler, and Erikson, are in the section on “Interrelations between 
Constitutional and Group-Membership Determinants.” Four are in the subsequent section on 
“Group-Membership Determinants.” They are by Gorer, Paul, Dorothy Lee, and Florence 
Kluckhchn. Writings by Schneider, Rosenzweig, and Inkeles now appear in other sections, while 
the final part, on applications to modern problems, has been expanded with contributions by 
Parsons, Leites, and Bauer. Indicative of some of the new fields which these additions touch are 
Florence Kluckhohn’s article on value orientations, Rosenzweig’s on Henry James and Bauer’s 
on the Soviet middle elite. Five of the articles in the first edition have been omitted from the 
second. The editors note that they have entirely rewritten the essay which is Part One of the book, 
entitled “Outline of a Conception of Personality,” and have made minor additions and revisions in 
their second essay, “Personality Formation: the Determinants.” They express their gratitude to 
their collaborator, Schneider, “. . . upon whom the major burden of reviewing the newer literature 
and editing this second edition has fallen.”” The additions and revisions are all to the good, and 
this edition should prove as useful and as widely used as was the first, which appeared in 1948 and 
was reprinted four times. (DAviy G. MANDELBAUM) 

Social Science and Psychotherapy for Children: Contributions of the Behavior Sciences to Practice in a 

Psychoanalytically Oriented Child Guidance Clinic. Orto Potiak and collaborators. (242 pp., 

$4.00. Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1952.) 


This book reports the results of a joint enterprise undertaken by Dr. Pollak, as a sociologist, 
and the staff of a child guidance clinic “to ascertain whether there were already in existence spe- 
cific funds of social science knowledge that could be constructively adapted to use in child guid- 
ance practice.” The project was supported by the Russell Sage Foundation as part of its program 
for developing the use of the social sciences in social practice, and as such it will be of interest to 
applied anthropologists. The several chapters of the book, most of which are written by Dr. 
Pollak in consultation with members of the staff of the Child Guidance Institute of the Jewish 
Board of Guardians, explore the potential usefulness to child psychotherapy of a series of social 
science concepts: the family of orientation, social interaction, socialization, cultural relativity, 
culture conflict, social roles, status, youth culture, and reinforcement in stimulus response learning 
The chapters on culture point out with liberal case illustration the need for explicit recognition of 
cultural forces operating on both patient and therapist as they affect the therapeutic process. 
Convenient guideposts are offered for the therapist’s consideration of cultural factors—in diag- 
nosis, the use of cultural norms and recognition of cultural expressions as a vehicle for emotional 
meanings; in treatment, awareness of how cultural forces in the patient’s life situation may affect 
the setting of therapeutic goals. 

In psychiatric and social casework there is recognized need for a more systematic approach 
to environmental factors in case analysis. There may be difference of opinion among both social 
workers and social scientists about the choice and phrasing of concepts that can be useful for this 
purpose (for example, “cultural variation” seems more appropriate to the present context than 
the more complicated notion of “cultural relativity”), but the use of conceptual tools from the 
social sciences as here proposed represents an important step in developing such an approach. 
(KATHERINE SPENCER) 


Trois Problemes D’Ethnologie Maritime. C. Nooresoom. (15 pp., 25 figs. Museum voor Landen 

Volkenkunde en Maritiem Museum “Prinz Hendrick,” Rotterdam, 1952.) 

After introductory paragraphs pointing out the intriguing nature of the ethnographic studies 
of water craft (no doubt this is especially appealing to a Hollander), the writer proceeds to the 
first problem, that of the typology and distribution of the bifid prow. An exploration of local 
usages, esthetic forms and problems of boat construction, including raised gunwales, does not 
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ndicate that the problem of bifurcated prow, and often stern, is one to be answered on purely 
technologic or workaday terms. Nooteboom feels that the wide temporal and spatial distribution 
Scandinavian petroglyphs to modern Molucca) indicates that the prehistoric development of the 
forked prow has been one with developments that are wholly in the field of non-material culture. 

The second problem, the significance of the bifid prow, is to be solved through a study of the 
religion and mythology of the areas. The writer points out numerous representations of animals, 
monsters, and deities carved or painted on boats; he lists some of the many identifications of boats 
vith houses, temples, habitations of Beings of various types, and on this foundation states that he 
sees the bifurcated prow as a conventionalization of an animal or monster head carved with 
videly gaping jaws. Dragon boats in China, crocodile boats in the Indies, and Hindu carvings 
reinforce his conclusion 

The third problem is that of the origins and diffusion of sail types in east Asia. The works of 


American and European diffusionists are briefly restated, and the conclusion is drawn that 


water-borne diffusion is not likely to show a concentric pattern (either centrifugal or centripetal 
ut rather a linear one. Japanese, North and South Chinese, Indo-Chinese, and Malay type sails 


ure compared as to form and technologies of sail and rigging. The Chinese sails are most complex 


ind perfected; from then or their prototypes developed the Japanese and southern types. Diffu 
sion has been centrifugal and reciprocal, with inter-influences strong 
Nooteboom’s study is too short for extended criticism. He has outlined problems which, 


ramified, will become b 


c. His employment of a functional approach (the significance of the 


‘ifid prow) to an historical study merits applause. It is to be hoped that his work will continue 


along these lines until a monograph appears. (DouGLAs OsBORNI 


Vom Geistigen Menschenbild der Urzeit. RicHarD PitTIont (viii, 134 pp. Franz Deuticke, Wien, 


1952 


This book summarizes Professor Pittioni’s ideas as to how the data furnished by prehistoric 


ircheology may be made more meaningful in terms of European culture history as a whole. It is 


he author’s conviction that if every potential source of evidence is utilized, the study of ancient 


ude just as objective a field as is ethnology. For it is patently clear that the 


single objects and trait assemblages found in various prehistoric contexts are only links in the con 


tinuum of cultural development. In his approach to the problem Pittioni consider 


s the evidence for 
ich of three main stages, which he broadly groups under the terms lithicum, ceramicum and metal 
kum. The content of each of these in turn is analyzed on the basis of the following eight categor 
es: (a) types of artifacts, (b) use of implements, (c) settlement pattern, (d) type of social organiza 
tion, (e) reasoning faculty, (f) language, (g) pictorial representation, and (h) belief in afterlife. For 


the three main stages the author endeavors to assess the general level of development, and the re 


sults are set forth in tabular form on page 129. Throughout, Pittioni’s objective is to evaluate the 


thought processes of prehistoric man based on an analysis of the eight mutually related lines of 


is possible to distinguish fundamental differences between his 


evidence, and he concludes that it 
ithicum, ceramicum and metallikum stages of cultural development. This approach has not previ 
ously been attempted, but it certainly re flects various new and 
} 


stimulating currents of ideas that 
are now being advanced to make possible a broader interpretation of European prehistoric archeol 


ogy. In the present book, which is written in essay style with all references omitted, the author 


sets forth his conclusions arrived at on the basis of recent study. It will be interesting to see just 
what pattern results when Pittioni’s formulations are actually applied to the factual documenta 
tion from a select series of sites representative of each of the three main stages into which the pre 
historic archeological record in Europe has been subdivided. The present work contains many 
provocative ideas that are based on generalizations of the evidence rather than on specific examples 


provided by careful site excavation. (HALLAM L. Movivs, Jr 


Karok 


fornia Publications in Anthropological Records, Vol. 13, No. 6. Berkeley, 1952 


tithnobotany. SARA M. ScweNck and E. W. Girrorp. (iv, 16 pp., $0.35. University of Cali 


The authors identify 239 species and varieties of plants of the Karok territory on the Klamath 


River in Humboldt County, California,and give their Karok names. Their three women informants 
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knew of no Karok use for a few of these. For the others, the authors briefly record the purpose 
for which the plant was used, the part used, and the method of preparation. Most of the Karok 
plants occur and are used similarly in central and southern California. The 62 species used differ 
ently, or not used, are listed with the differing uses and the region of use indicated. This is a well 
written, concise presentation of valuable data. (HucH C. CuTLER) 


Gambling Among the Yakima. GERALD R. Desmonp, O.S.B. (vii, 58 pp., $.75. Catholic University 
of America, Anthropological Series, No. 14. Washington, D.C., 1952.) 


This is Father Desmond’s doctoral dissertation, which was directed principally by Professors 
John M. Cooper and Regina Flannery Herzfeld. It was based upon three months of field research 
tactfully conducted in a difficult field situation. Three Yakimas were the major informants, and 
about a dozen others also offered information. Because of the paucity of data in earlier brief re- 
searches, Father Desmond was obliged to secure ethnographical background materials which he 
omitted in this monograph. He has limited it to the games and sports upon which the Yakimas 
gambled in the early acculturation period of about 1860 to 1880. The dissertation contains only 
those other features of the culture which tied in immediately with these games and sports. The field 
research was conducted with exemplary sympathy and acceptance of the worth of Yakima culture, 
as well as with the objectivity which has distinguished the researches of Father Cooper and his 
school. The monograph is clear and gracefully written. Let us hope that Dr. Desmond, who is 
now at St. Martin’s College, Olympia, Washington, may soon find time for further field researches 
and for publication of his valuable remaining materials on one of the most neglected larger In- 
dian groups of the northwestern States. (MELVILLE JACoBs) 


Ordenanza del Setior Cuauhtemoc. SitviA RENDON, translator and editor. (26 pp. Philological and 
Documentary Studies, Vol. II, no. 2 Middle American Research Institute, Tulane University, 
1952.) 


A fragmentary 16th century Mexican document in the Middle American Research Institute 
is reproduced and analysed in detail. The manuscript consists of three sheets of native paper with 
a text written in Nahuatl with Spanish characters and with a map and other drawings. Part of a 
legal document addressed to the Spanish authorities, it concerns lands originally belonging to the 
barrio of Santiago Tlatelolco and contains various historical data of interest. Rendon suggests that 
a better title for the document would be Reclamacién de Tierras Tlatelolcas but has used the mis- 
leading Ordenanza del Senior Cuauhtemoc because another copy of the manuscript now in France 
was so listed by Boban. The good reproduction of the original, the careful copying and translation 
of a difficult text, and a thoughtful commentary, make this an excellent publication of an interest- 
ing document. (GorDOoN F. EckHoLM) 


The Ethnobotany of the Kayenta Navajo; An Analysis of the John and Louisa Wetherill Ethnobotani- 
cal Collection. L. C. Wyman and S. K. Harris. (66 pp., $1.00. University of New Mexico 
Publications in Biology, Number 5. Albuquerque, 1951.) 


The Wetherill collection of medicinal plants consisted of 310 small sheets of plant material and 
notes. The authors have identified 225 species and list these with Mrs. Wetherill’s notes on the 
Navajo name, the English translation of this name, the uses and the significance of the plant to 
the Navajo. They have added references to other publications and provided convenient indices 
to generic names, Navajo names, medicinal uses, and the ceremonials in which the plants are 
used. The authors, both professors of biology at Boston University, are well equipped for the task 
of studying difficult, fragmentary and often nearly illegible material. They report a surprising num- 
ber of similarities in names and uses of the plants of the Kayenta area (where the Wetherills did 
their collecting, mainly before 1923) and the material which they gathered about 20 years later 
and farther to the east and published in their Navajo Indian Medical Ethnobotany (76 pp., The 
University of New Mexico Bulletin, number 366, 1941.) (HucH C. CuTLER) 
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Preliminary Report on the Prehistoric Archaeology of the Afghan-Baluchi Areas. WALTER A. F Air- 
SERVIS, JR. (39 pp., 1 table, 5 figs. American Museum Novitates, No. 1587. American Museum 
of Natural History, New York, 1952.) 


From test excavations made in eight sites of northern Baluchistan and southern Afghanistan 
during 1950-51, Fairservis has identified and very briefly described five new prehistoric culture 
complexes. He has also confirmed the existence of the so-called Quetta culture, previously described 
by Piggott from surface finds. 

At Damb Sadaat, near Quetta in Baluchistan, a Quetta culture level stratigraphically overlies 
a Kechi Beg complex, whose wheelmade pottery is possibly related to that of Amri in Sind. At 
Kili Ghul Mohammad, also near Quetta, Kechi Beg remains overlie a Kili complex with hand- 
made pottery which includes cordmarked and matmarked wares. In eastern Afghanistan near Kan 
dahar, a Morasi complex containing wheelmade black-on-buff painted pottery was identified at 
two sites. At Said Kala Ghundai it overlies an earlier Said Kala complex with handmade pottery, 
some of which is cordmarked and matmarked. The presence of these last two types of ware in 
apparently early levels near Quetta and Kandahar is of particular interest. Presumably related 
to the cordmarking and matmarking found in Central Asia and the Far East, this type of decora- 
tion is out of place in the Near East, where painted pottery is more common. 

Fairservis found no clearcut proof of the temporal relationships between localized Baluch 
and Afghan archeological remains and those of the Harappan civilization in the Indus valley. 
(EUGENE C. WorRMAN, JR.) 


Urban Conditions in Africa: Select Reading List on Urban Problems in Africa. J. COMHAIRE. (x, 
48 pp., $1.00. Institute of Colonial Studies, Oxford. Oxford University Press, New York, 
1952.) 

This is the latest in a series of reading lists in British colonial affairs issued by Nuffield College, 
Oxford, under the direction of Margery Perham. Other titles in the series have included Colonial 
Administration, Colonial Economics, Rural Conditions and Betterment and Colonial Law. The 
present volume includes sections on “Administration”, “Economic Problems and Development”, 
“Education”, “Health and Sanitation”, “Labour”, Crime and Justice’, “Native Institu 
tions’’, “Public Utilities”, “Social Welfare’ and ‘“Town Planning and Housing” as well as a very 
useful introductory section which lists the periodical literature and provides a guide to the use of 
official publications. In each section, official publications are listed separately from unofficial 
studies and statements of opinion. 

Although the series is designed primarily for use by administrators, social scientists working 
in British colonial areas will find them extremely useful as guides to the voluminous official and 
local literature. While much of this literature tends to be formalistic and “dry”, a working know] 
edge of it is essential to the understanding of the nature of colonial societies today. Urban research 
in Africa is still in its infancy. Perhaps this volume, by making known the material available, 
will stimulate research in this very exciting area. (LLOYD FALLERs) 


Brier COMMUNICATIONS 


A PROGRAM FOR POLYNESIAN ARCHEOLOGY* 
I. INTRODUCTION 


ORRECT and meaningful historical interpretation of the wealth of 

material which has been gathered concerning the peoples and cultures of 
Polynesia depends upon trustworthy reconstruction of its prehistory. Such a 
reconstruction is possible only if we can determine the time when the islands 
were first settled and determine the contents of the first culture. 

Until the last few years, archeological research in Polynesia has consisted 
mostly of the study of surface structures; of collections of stone, bone, and shell 
artifacts, without stratigraphic reference; and of some burials. For the time 
span prior to the historic period, reliance has been placed mainly on geneal- 
ogies, on sketchy and often quite unreliable historical traditions, and on age- 
area guesses. 

A more discriminating use of genealogies in dating has come about through 
a recognition of the fact that the earlier part of most genealogies is composi- 
tional. Its purpose is to link the chiefs with the gods and the emerging cosmos, 
to heighten prestige, and to transmit mana—not to perpetuate actual human 
genealogy. While genealogies embrace the most reliable part of traditional 
history, recent comparative studies of them reveal that beyond ten to fifteen 
generations we enter an area where the likelihood of error rapidly increases 
with additional generations. Beyond forty generations, genealogies as history 
can no longer be relied upon anywhere in Polynesia. This gives us a maximum 
potential range of 1,000 years that we may be able to penetrate Polynesian 
history through genealogies, in some parts of the area. This may be long 
enough to catch the first settlement of the jast islands in Polynesia to be peo- 
pled, but it will not extend to the time when the area was first entered. 

A more satisfactory means of estimating lapse of time is dating by the 
measurement of change in language since dispersals within the area began to 
take place, assuming that the rate of change has been about the same as in 
other languages of known history (Elbert 1953). We have vocabularies re- 
corded from practically every part of Polynesia, and this linguistic material 
is not susceptible of manipulation to bolster prestige. Furthermore, the time 
which can be spanned is great enough to take in all of the years Polynesia may 
have been inhabited. 

Carbon-14 dating offers the best hope for fixing the time of first settlements, 
even though it may not be possible to narrow the time to within five hundred 
years by this method alone. However, taken in conjunction with language 
and genealogical dating, and established sequences and directions of move- 


* Prepared at the request of the Subcommittee on Pacific Archaeology, National Research 
Council. The Subcommittee consists of Alexander Spoehr (Chairman), Kenneth P. Emory, E. W. 
Gifford, Douglas Osborne, and Erik K. Reed. 
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ments of culture, we may be able to narrow the beginning dates to within a 
century or two. The great advantages of carbon-14 dating are its objectivity, 
independent approach, and the real possibility it offers of obtaining dependable 
material for dating from strategic points in Polynesia. 


II. PPONEER WORK ALREADY ACCOMPLISHED 


A good beginning in arriving at the time and nature of the first cultures by 
resorting to the spade has been made in New Zealand and Hawaii during the 
last few years. Roger Duff in New Zealand has isolated an early period of cul- 
ture through the study of the grave contents of hunters of the extinct moa 
bird, identified by blown moa-egg water bottles (Duff 1950). Kenneth P. 
Emory, in Hawaii, has obtained the carbon-14 date of A.D. 1004+ 180, for a 
first occupation of a shelter on Oahu (Libby 1951: 95). He has found dog, pig, 
and fowl bones close to the earliest occupation stratum in several shelters 
which have yielded stone, bone and shell artifacts in numbers, as well as speci- 
mens of wood, fiber, hair, and feathers farther below the surface than preser- 
vation was believed possible. The returns in Hawaii and New Zealand raise 
high hopes that, in spite of the lack of pottery, the simplicity of the material 
culture, and the poor conditions for the preservation of wood and fiber, we 
can, in time, assemble enough material to date and characterize the culture of 
the first settlers, to trace them to their previous homes, and to follow subse- 
quent major changes. 

We should be able to determine whether or not the dog, pig, rat, and fowl 
were introduced by the first settlers, or whether these came in later—singly, 
several at one time, or all together. The very presence of the Indonesian rat 
in the earliest occupational levels would establish settlement by people arriving 
in a large vessel such as only a Polynesian chief could command; a pair of rats 
could hardly have survived a lengthy voyage in a fishing canoe, or on a raft. 

It is possible that on the arid, lee side of some of the high islands and on 
some islands lying in belts of infrequent rainfall, vegetable material such as 
bamboo, sugar-cane bark, gourd shell, coconut shell, and candlenut, may, in 
some places, have been preserved for a thousand years or more. If this is true, 
we can work on the history of plants in conjunction with the spread of man in 
Polynesia. 

The importance of collecting data upon the biota that traveled with man 
in the Pacific and the study of such data can hardly be overemphasized. Unlike 
culture, these forms cannot be independently invented. Proof of the early 
presence of certain plants and animals and of such diseases as yaws, should 
lead to some of our most positive conclusions regarding prehistory. 

Ill. THE PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED 

Already it seems that material is available to spade archeology in Poly- 
nesia which will confirm or refute such existing theories as: (1) migrants from 
the west were preceded in parts of Polynesia by settlers from the Americas, 
and (2) characteristics which distinguish the Polynesians and Polynesian _cul- 
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ture from other peoples and cultures were shaped originally in one island group 
or in several adjacent groups, then spread through the rest of the area com- 
pletely unopposed. These fundamental questions appear so certain of solution 
through the application of modern archeological techniques and interpreta- 
tions that it seems idle to attempt to solve them until a fair amount of arche- 
ological investigation has been carried out. 

The mystery of the route, or routes, of the people and culture which came 
into Polynesia can be approached with far greater prospect of solution once 
the prehistory of Polynesia itself has been worked out with some degree of 
certainty. This, in turn, will help to clarify the prehistory of the great areas to 
the west: Melanesia, Micronesia, Malaysia, and Asia itself. 


IV. SELECTION OF ISLAND GROUPS FOR ARCHEOLOGICAL FIELD WORK 


Studies to date reveal that basic culture in Polynesia falls into a major east 
and west division, in each of which the island groups have so much in common 
as to point to a common center of dispersal in the east and a common center in 
the west. At the same time, a common center of dispersal within Polynesia 
for the whole of Polynesia seems likely. If such centers existed, they would be 
the natural key points for excavation and their location and exploitation should 
be the main objective of an archeological attack on Polynesia. 

Excellent evidence can be produced to support the belief that the Society 
Islands were the center for the eastern division, which, culturally, takes in 
New Zealand, although it lies to the south and west. Carbon-14 dates and 
associated remains from hearths belonging to the first settlers in the Society 
Islands, the Hawaiian Islands, the Marquesas Islands, Easter Island, and New 
Zealand should enable us to determine the pattern of dispersal in eastern Poly- 
nesia. With the same data from Samoa and Tonga, we should have little diffi- 
culty determining which island was settled first and whether either or both 
were settled before eastern Polynesia. Whichever was settled first probably 
incubated the characteristics which distinguish the Polynesians from all other 
peoples. The contents of the first occupation levels should clear up this ques- 
tion. 

For the immediate future, with what can be deduced from present Hawai- 
ian and New Zealand material, we need only several carbon-14 dates and a 
sprinkling of specimens from the earliest occupation levels of Samoa or Tonga 
and the Society Islands to have a framework of Polynesian prehistory taking 
on definite form and to have some of the most crucial questions answered. 

As soon as possible, therefore, an archeologist suited to the task should set 
to work in Samoa or Tonga; and another, in the Society Islands. They should 
be given ample means to conduct a search that will lead to the location and 
proper excavation of sites which go back to the beginning of human habitation 
of these islands. 

It is hardly necessary to say that if the planning of archeological field work 
in Polynesia is closely correlated with such planning for Micronesia and Mela- 
nesia, a more rapid and more successful outcome can be expected. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
V. CHOICE AND PREPARATION OF PERSONNEL 


It is essential that a person chosen to head archeological work in the Society 
Islands or Tonga or Samoa be a fully qualified professional archeologist and, 
at the same time, be able to win the approval and cooperation of the governing 
officials as well as of the local inhabitants. If he has never worked in Polynesia 
before, it is advisable that he have an opportunity to observe field work in 
Hawaii with those who have learned to spot productive sites and to study 
the materials they have uncovered. Time to study Bishop Museum collections 
from the area in which he is to work would be well spent. 

It would be a great boon to archeology in Polynesia if each archeologist 
could interest a number of local people in the island where he works in taking 
up archeology as an avocation and train them to excavate and record in col- 
laboration with research institutions. No period of field work that an arche- 
ologist can hope to have will be long enough for him to be present during the 
uncovering of more than a few important sites, and the work he alone can do 
will not be enough to give us the body of material we will need. However, his 
work can stimulate discoveries and channel subsequent finds to professional 
institutions. The ethnographic studies and archeological surveys already made 
afford an excellent background for the digging which should now be under- 
taken. 

KENNETH P. EMory 
BERNICE P. BisHop MUSEUM AND 
UNIVERSITY OF 
Hono.vutv, HAwall 
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University Museums 


NIVERSITY museums have special opportunities and special problems. 

Those with anthropological interests are not numerous but they tend to 
be important as centers of anthropological work. New buildings for several of 
them are in various stages of planning and it is not untimely to consider some 
general concepts concerning the place and use of a university museum. 

Of those now established, a good many occupy buildings which are neither 
very suitable for museum purposes nor particularly appealing architecturally. 
Often too little storage room has been provided and many of the specimens 
have to be crowded into the galleries where their very profusion distracts the 
eye and confuses the mind. Staff members frequently find themselves greatly 
handicapped in doing their jobs by the limitations of the structure. So a build- 
ing which was intended to house the treasures of human history and to perform 
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educational] functions may tend to become more a storehouse of jumbled oddi- 
ties than anything else. 

What should a museum be? What is it for? What can it do? More specif- 
ically, what should a university museum be? 

In the first place, a museum is there to be used. Museum galleries should 
attract more than a sparse traffic of desultory visitors, most of whom pay but 
a single perfunctory visit to the place. Nor is the denser traffic of more pur- 
poseful undergraduates who make a beeline for certain cases and immediately 
set about copying the labels in the hope of getting a passing grade in Egyptol- 
ogy 121, the kind of museum population which should gladden a curator’s 
heart. 

People should be drawn to the museum again and again because they find 
in it a constantly interesting and varied source of ideas and pleasure. Such 
attraction is fostered by exhibits which are done with freshness and purpose, 
which reflect something of the anthropologist’s interest in and enthusiasm for 
the subject of his study. 

The subject of his study is Man and an anthropological museum should be 
essentially a means of teaching what we know about Man. If, in planning a 
museum building, we bear firmly in mind that this enterprise is meant to tell 
about Man rather than to display Things, anthropologists will do credit to 
their responsibilities and opportunities. 

A museum can also be a means for developing, as well as for presenting, 
anthropological concepts. Ethnological research in museums, in so far as it 
has been focused narrowly on the collections in the cases, has tended to be 
dull and not very consequential. Few of the forward steps in the study of 
culture and society of the last half-century have come about as a result of the 
description and analysis of museum specimens. Specimens are valuable as 
ancillary tools for research, for use as illustrative material, but the close perusal 
of specimens, in itself, has not stimulated and does not now promise to stimu- 
late fruitful research. But if staff and graduate students try to present their 
ideas in the medium of museum depictions this will be a heuristic device in 
research, comparable to the salutary process of attempting to formulate hazy 
ideas in lucid paragraphs and shoring up these concepts with valid evidence. 

If it is true that anthropology museums have generally not developed 
their full potentialities, either in research or in education, then new museum 
projects have greater opportunities for usefulness to the community and to 
science than have yet been realized. But these opportunities are realizable only 
if begun with the right approach. And the right beginning is not with the usual 
question, ‘““What have we got to show?’’—but rather, ‘‘What do we want to 
say?” 

What we want to say has to do with the enormous diversity of mankind 
and its basic sameness. This, of course, can be only a repetition of the trite old 
maxim of ‘‘unity in diversity.” But it need not be trite at all. We want to 
present a vivid picture of the sweep of human evolution and history, and to 
impart the feeling for one’s own place and share in this great process. We want 
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to show the constants of art, of economics, of society itself, which may be 
discerned within the profusion of special adjustments. 

We want to say all this because it needs saying badly. In an anthropological 
museum, perhaps better than anywhere else, it is possible to teach by example 
and illustration, to open up new vistas of knowledge beyond the previous 
bounds of the individual’s natural and narrow provincialism. 

To whom shall all this be said? Certainly to the students and faculty of 
the university. But also to the people of the community and visitors to the 
community. If undue provincialism is amiss, then the lack of any interest and 
pride in locality is equally awry. Many in any locality want intelligently to 
know—who lived here before us? Most museums have a wealth of local ma- 
terials which provide the basis for intelligent answers to this question. Not 
with the specimens lined out like isolated words in a dictionary, but each 
made part of a lucid presentation like the flow of phrases in an illuminating 
lecture. 

For the youngsters whose newly acquired knowledge about geography 
and peoples has introduced them to tantalizing new horizons, museum pres- 
entations offer tangible and intriguing evidence of the buffalo-hunting Indian 
or of the dwellers in tropical jungles. 

For the university student of graphic and plastic arts, the museum pro- 
vides an opportunity to see art forms and understand art experiences in media 
and cultures other than those he conventionally knows. For the student of 
architecture there can be presented not only the varying forms of architecture 
in time and place but also the close nexus between architecture and society. 

The student of history can gain a vivid impression both of the stability of 
certain cultural traditions, such as that of Egypt, and of the possibility of 
systematic comparisons of the achievements of diverse peoples. 

The students of economics and of politics may gain from museum presenta- 
tions, if they are aimed for such purposes, some notions of the wider scope of 
their respective disciplines and of the irrelevance for other cultures of some of 
the neat formulas of their parochial investigations. 

For the students of engineering or of physics and chemistry, museum pres- 
entations can tell something of the impact of technological changes on human 
life and culture. 

Similarly for students of other subjects, whether of medicine, or literature, 
or agriculture, or any of the many disciplines within the university, all stand 
to gain in education, even in professional attainment, by a museum which can 
impart some understanding of the nature of human cultural, social and organic 
life. 

All this sounds like a tall order. Perhaps it is, but it can be done. The re- 
sources available are far more than the specimens themselves. Indeed it could 
be argued that perhaps the objects are of the lesser importance, priceless 
though some may be. Of greater importance are the staff and the students who 
can use such opportunities to develop their own ideas, to use them in teaching. 
The museum can be both the means and the object of truly live teaching and 
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research. For example, it would be most useful for a graduate student just 
back from the field, say from India, to put up a museum presentation which 
would impart to the viewer some of the major findings his work has revealed. 
He could use objects which he had collected, photographs, literature, perhaps 
his own writings on the subject. Places within the exhibit environs in which to 
read might well be provided. It is not outside the realm of possibility to in- 
clude both the pertinent music and possibly movies of the peoples whose lives 
have provided the material for the presentation. 

This brings us into a discussion of the new building itself, the vehicle for 
these ideas and research. It has the potentiality of breaking new ground in 
the function and style of campus architecture. It may conceivably become 
a point of special pride on a campus, different in intent and spirit from most 
of the capacious and imposing newer structures. The quest for room has 
pressed so tightly in many larger universities that campus buildings usually 
have acreage and utility and a kind of solid handsomeness, but they are not 
in the main the kind of buildings which can be pointed to as what can be done 
when we are as much concerned with framing ideas as with providing space. 

What shall this new venture look like? One thing is certain, we need no 
imposing facades, nor need we aspire to landmark status. We need not shout, 
“Here is the everlasting study of varietal man, come and get it.”” We do want 
to impart the idea that we have something to tell about people and t!:at the 
telling and the listening are pleasurable. Whether such an idea is impartable 
by architectural appearance may be questioned, but there are some notions 
as to how it may be accomplished. 

You should approach the museum and the ideas it houses gradually. All 
too often you pass through a door and find yourself smack in the middle of, 
say, the pots and pieces of ancient Ur, a milieu so unfamiliar and seemingly 
irrelevant to most visitors that they promptly trot through the nearest exit 
to find themselves confronted with a visual barrage of spears, kayaks and other 
artifacts of the Eskimo—much of it tacked up in serried rows and daisy de- 
signs on dull backgrounds behind dusty glass. Or, in another common arrange- 
ment, you pass through imposing portals into a grand foyer, chock-a-block 
with “treasures.” You feel in the grip of some garrulous grande-dame of an 
institution who is talking at you continuously, confusingly, veering off at 
tangents of history and style and place every time you shift your gaze. The 
performance seems mainly concerned with impressing on you grandeur and 
pseudolearnedness, the latter in closely lettered labels whose lines soon swim 
before your eyes. 


To avoid both these museum plagues, the entrance to a museum might 
prepare the enquiring student and visitor for what he will meet within. An 
entering garden, or perhaps an interior court might be desirable, through which 
the visitor will pass on his way into the galleries, and in which he will be able 
to see a few well-selected things which can be left under the open sky and which 
also tell something of ways of life different in tools and in fancies from our own. 

Here also there might be places for people to sit and look. Too often a 
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museum tour comes to feel like a route march in basic training. And the ideas 
we ave to present are better absorbed from the comfort of a good chair than 
over a pair of aching feet. In fact, the front of the building might well have a 
set of balconies or terraces which would combine additional outdoor exhibits 
and seated comfort from which to view them. 

The galleries themselves ought to be very simple and uncluttered. Indeed 
they could really be like theatre stages equipped with the necessary lighting 
and props, but otherwise unencumbered with permanent pillars, partitions, or 
even bulky cases. For these rooms ought to be truly stages on which ideas are 
presented, the presentation being accomplished by object, picture and printed 
word rather than by voice and gesture. What this stage may lose by being un- 
peopled with actors, it gains in being peopled with the audience which is right 
up on the stage and circulates among the presentations. 

Lest this way of thinking about museums be deemed impracticable and 
visionary, it should be stated emphatically that it would cost no more to build 
and operate than the more common kind of museum. Mere caretaking is often, 
for museums as for other national resources, more costly than vigorous and 
intelligent use. 

Davip G. MANDELBAUM 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


THE Hoax 


In a brief paper, which is a model of clarity, Weiner, Oakley and Clark (1953) 
present evidence which shows conclusively that the jaw and canine tooth of Piltdown 
“man” are those of a modern ape, deliberately faked to simulate the fossil skull. Thus 
the Piltdown problem is solved, and the numerous scientists who maintained that the 
jaw did not belong to the skull have been proved correct. Miller’s (1915) classic 
demonstration that the jaw was that of an ape deserves rereading in the light of recent 
events. His argument would have been accepted, except that an early Pleistocene ape 
in England seemed so improbable. Miller was so close to the truth that one wonders if 
he might not have solved the problem if his study had been based on the original 
specimens rather than casts. In the introduction to his 1915 paper he states, “Deliber- 
ate malice could hardly have been more successful than the hazards of deposition in so 
breaking the fossils as to give free scope to individual judgment in fitting the parts 
together.” 

Both because of its peculiar anatomy and because it was one of the key specimens 
used to support the theory that Homo sapiens had an early origin distinct from Ne- 
anderthal man, Piltdown has been the center of continuous controversy. Vallois (Boule 
& Vallois 1952: 178) estimates that nearly 250 papers and monographs have been de- 
voted to it, and Miller cited nearly 70 publications in 1915! In spite of this vast labor, 
in 1950 the Piltdown problem was in the same state as at the time of the origin of 
the controversy. Since that time the solution has come rapidly by the application of 
techniques which settle the problems of dating and association. Oakley and Hoskins 
(1950), using the fluorine test, showed that the Piltdown remains were of Upper Pleisto- 
cene age (provisionally assigned to the last interglacial) and that “all the specimens of 
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Eoanthropus, including the remains of the second skull found two miles away, are con- 
temporaneous.” This conclusion apparently eliminated the argument that the jaw 
could belong to an ape. It had been hard enough to think that an ape might have been 
associated with the earliest fauna but to suppose that apes were living side by side with 
beavers in the Upper Pleistocene was utterly fantastic. The late dating made the 
anatomical problem more difficult too. There are so few early human fossils that the 
existence of a peculiar kind of man might be admitted, but a very considerable number 
of men are known from the Upper Pleistocene and not one has a jaw like Piltdown. 
Dr. J. S. Weiner saw the impossibilities in both directions and suggested to Drs. Oakley 
and Le Gros Clark that there had been a deliberate fake. Weiner demonstrated that 
artificial abrasion and staining of chimpanzee teeth produced a result “astonishingly 
similar to the Piltdown molars and canine.” 

Restudy of the Piltdown remains revealed an “extraordinarily skillful” and ‘‘en- 
tirely unscrupulous” hoax. The evidence presented by Weiner, Oakley, and Clark 
(1953) proving that Piltdown is a fake may be briefly summarized as follows. 

The teeth have been artificially planed down. Under a binocular microscope fine 
scratches from the abrasive show on both the canine and the molars. The occlusal sur- 
faces are unnaturally flat with sharp borders. Although “wear” has exposed the dentine 
(especially in the canine), x-ray photographs show that no secondary dentine has been 
formed, as would have been the case if the “wear” had occurred during the animal’s 
lifetime. 

The jaw and the occipital fragment of Piltdown 2 were artificially stained to match 
the pieces of the skull. In the skull fragments there is a deep iron stain throughout their 
thickness, but in the jaw the stain is quite superficial. The extreme whiteness of the 
dentine and light color of the bone obtained by drilling deeply in the jaw shows that it 
was not naturally associated with the skull. In addition most of the cranil fragments 
and the jaw were chromate stained. At least part of the chromate staining was done by 
Mr. Dawson and this was known to Smith Woodward. The history of the chromate 
staining is too complicated to summarize. The least that can be said is that Mr. Daw 
son did it and that it made jaw and skull look more alike. 

The specimens were reanalyzed for fluorine content, using improved techniques and 
larger amounts of bone and dentine. The results are very different from those reported 
by Oakley and Hoskins (1950). (For example, the fluorine content of the molar of 
Piltdown 2 was given as 0.4% in 1950 and now appears as <0.01). The remains are 
now shown not to be similar in fluorine content but to fall into two sharply defined 
groups. The skull fragments of Piltdown 1 and the frontal of 2, the pieces naturally 
and deeply stained with iron, have a fluorine content of 0.1% (the minimum for local 
Pleistocene bone). The jaw, teeth, and occipital of Piltdown 2 show no evidence of 
fluorination in the ground at all. If these bones are recent, they should contain organic 
material, and this was demonstrated by testing for nitrogen. In Table I the remains 
are put in two groups on the basis of fluorine and nitrogen content, and Piltdown 2 is 


considered separately. 


The table requires little comment, except to point out that the organic content of 
the skull fragments is so high that it suggests a late Pleistocene dating. Neolithic bones 
were found to contain 1.9% nitrogen, that is little more than the skull. The authors 
promise a full presentation in a later number of the Bulletin, and that may include 
more comparative data on nitrogen content of bone of late Pleistocene age. 

The authors conclude “that the elimination of the Piltdown jaw and teeth from any 
further consideration clarifies very considerably the problem of human evolution.” It 
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TABLE I 


GROUP 1, Modern Bone. Little fluorine. Lots of organic matter. 
% fluorine % nitrogen 


Piltdown 1. jaw 0.03 3.9 
molar 0.04 4.3 
canine 0.03 
GROUP 2, Upper Pleistocene Bone. More fluorine. Less organic matter. 
% fluorine % nitrogen 
Piltdown 1. skull 0.1 1.4 
Upper Pleistocene bone 0.1 0.7 
PILTDOWN 2, 
% fluorine % nitrogen 
frontal fragment 0.1 3.3 Upper Pleistocene, probably 
part of Piltdown 1. 
molar tooth 0.01 4.2 Modern, probably from the 
faked jaw of Piltdown 1. 
occipital fragment 0.03 0.6 Modern, so Piltdown 2 is a 


composite from 3 sources! 


should be added that the elimination of all the Piltdown remains will result in even 
greater clarification. The authors speak of part of the skull being found in situ by Smith 
Woodward. But the jaw was also found “‘in situ” when Smith Woodward was present. 


What possible meaning does “in situ’? have if pieces of bone are being faked and 
buried? Although much of the controversy over Piltdown has centered on the associa 
tion of the jaw and skull, the great importance of the find was that up until 1950 many 
scientists believed that it was the earliest representative of the Homo sapiens line of 
evolution. Even when assigned to the third inter-glacial, it was far earlier than well 
preserved and well-documented sapiens fossils. If the cranial fragments are merely 
those of an Upper Paleolithic man of the late Upper Pleistocene, they are of no im- 
portance. The removal of Piltdown greatly strengthens the general theory of human 
evolution outlined by Weidenreich (1946) in which Homo sapiens appears very late 

The solution of the Piltdown problem may mark the end of an era in the study of 
human evolution. Present thinking about human evolution follows channels which 
were largely determined when there were few fossils, and few techniques. Now there are 
enough fossils so that any major theory of human evolution should not be based on 
specimens which do not include at least part of the brain-case, some face, and jaw. This 
modest requirement would have prevented the vast waste of effort which resulted from 
the Piitdown fake. The greatest lesson of Piltdown for the student of human evolution 
is that there never was enough of the fossil to justify the theories built around it. If the 
history of man is written, using only those specimens where some jaw, face, and brain- 
case are preserved, specimens where faking is impossible and wholesale reconstruction 
unnecessary, then Homo sapiens appeared very late, perhaps within the range of car 
bon 14 dating. Neither the back of Swanscombe nor the top of Fontechevade permit 
the reconstruction of the face. 

The elimination of Piltdown clarifies the evolution of the jaw, which now follows a 
consistent pattern from the australopithecines to ourselves. It clarifies the origin of 
Homo sapiens, and emphasises the importance of basing theories on adequately pre- 
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served and dated fossils. Above all it stresses the importance of studying the originals 
with all the techniques available. The nitrogen analysis alone is more conclusive than 
all the opinions of the experts who studied the Piltdown fake. It was the testing for 
fluorine which started the chain of events which led to the solution of the Piltdown 
problem. Microscope, x-ray, and chemistry have ended 40 years of debate. 
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